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All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT 
BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


VOL. V. NO. 154 


Radio Decisions 
Will Fix Course 


Of Commission 


General Counsel Explains 
Importance of Lawsuits 
That Are Now Pending Be- 
fore Higher Courts 


‘Constitutional Issue 


Involved in One Case 


Operators of Stations WCRW 
And WMBD-WOK Hold That 
Refusal of License Violated 
Property Right 


Decisions of the 31 cases involving 
radio law now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court, the 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia and the United States Dis- 
trict Courts are expected to serve as 
an outline for the course the Federal 
Radio Commission must pursue in 
disposing of other cases around 
which the litigation revolves, it was 
stated Aug. 30 by Thad H. Brown, 
general counsel for the Commission. 

Most of the cases are expected to 





be disposed of by the courts during | 
the coming Fall and Winter, accord- | 


ing to the statement. 


Only two of these 31 suits are be- | 
fore the United -States Supreme | 


Court, the Commission explained, 


and both involve the question of | 


property rights... They were brought 


by the American Bond and Mort- | 
gage Company, operators of station | 
WMBD-WOK, and Clinton R. White, 
owner of ‘station WCRW, both lo-| 


cated in Chicago, it was said. 


Constitutional Question 

According to the Commission, both of 
these stations were operating prior to 
the enactment of the radio law of 1927 
under licenses issued by the Secretary 
of Commerce. Both petitioners claim, it 
was explained, that they had _ invested 
large sums in their stations and that re- 
fusal of the Federal Radio Commission 
to renew their licenses constituted depri- 
vation of property in violation of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 

he law provides that there shall be no 

ested rights to the air, it was said. 

Other important points will be raised 
in many of the other cases now pending 
in the courts, it was stated. 

One of the cases, it was explained at 
the Commission, brings up the question 
of the Commission’s authority directly 
to censor station programs for indecent 
and obscene language by refusing re- 
newal of license. Another question aris- 
ing in two cases involves the action of 
the Commission in renewing licenses for 
stations with the understanding that the 
cleared channel on which the applicants 
operate was borrowed from the second 
zone and would be taken away from the 
stations should application be made by a 
second zone applicant, it was said. 

Other suits involve the ‘refusal of the 
Commission to grant an increase in 
power, denial of construction permits to 
proposed broadcasters and orders re- 
quiring stations to change their wave 
lengths. 


More High Schools 
Give Farm Training 


Boys Who Leave Is Unsolved 


creases in the rural high schools but does 
not solve the problem of over 1,000,000 
boys between the ages of 14 and 22 who 
have dropped out of the rural high 
school, the Chief of Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service, Dr. C. H. Lane, stated orally 
at the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation Aug. 30. 

Progress has been gratifying in the 
development of high school courses since 
1917, when 609 high schools introduced 
for the first time instruction of benefi to 
persons intending to devote themselves 


*to farming, Dr. Lane explained. In 1929 


his number had reached 3,788, and the 
figures for 1930 will show a substantial 


increase in the number of schools offering 


this training. 

A great problem, Dr. Lane continued, 
is that of reaching hundreds of thousands 
of boys who for various reasons abandon 
high school training, yet are potential 
farmers. 

Part-time classes were first organized 
in 1921 as a possible’ solution of the 


problem, he said. Since then the number | 
of part-time schools has risen to only | 


What educators interested in develop- | 


ing thorough agricultural training have 
to face as one of their important duties, 
Dr. Lane stated, is to draw these youths 
into the part-time schools. 

In 1920, there were 1,200,000 boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 22 who had left 
the high school. Some of them wearied 
of what to them seemed the impracticality 
of their general educational courses in 
their future vocations of farming, Dr. 
Lane explained. ‘Others, driven by the 
pinch of poverty, dropped out, and upon 
still others fell the economic burdens of 
the family at the death of their parents, 
Another Ch group stopped attending 
school because of failure in classes ‘and 
general discouragement. 
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- Instruction in agriculture steadily in: | 








‘, The problem of interesting this group | 
ay 
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Weather of Ocean | 
Airway Studied | 


Expedition to Greenland Will | 
Seek Data for Canada to 
England Route 


METEOROLOGICAL data for use 
in‘arranging an England-Canada 
air service will be sought in Green- 
land by an English expedition, the_De- 
partment of Commerce Aeronautics 
Trade Division has been informed by 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Copenhagen, Paul H. Pearson. 

The contempiated route, according 
to the report, runs from London over 
the Faroe Islands and Iceland, across 
Greenland north of Angmasalik, and 
over Baffin Land to Winnipeg. 

The question of whether rigid air- 
ships or airplanes will be most satis- 
factory for travel over this route will 
be determined to some extent by the 
findings of the meteorological expedi- 
tion to Greenland, it was said. 


Two stations will be established at 
Greenland, according to present plans, 
and the necessary investigations will 
be conducted from these two stations 
with the aid of sleds and planes. The 
bases will be located on the southeast 
coast and about 120 miles inland. 
Three planes will be included in the 
equipment of the expedition, it was 
stated. 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Found Effective in 


Most Hangar Fires 


Report on Series of Tests 
With Special Building and 
Discarded Planes Reveals 

_ Value of Extinguishers 


Automati¢e sprinkler systems can con- 


trol most of the fires liable to occur in 
airplane hangars, it has been determined 


|by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 


partment of Commerce after exhaustive 
tests at the Bureau of Standards. Ac- 
cording to the preliminary report of the 
committee, made public Aug. 30, serious 
thought should be given the subject of 
installation of such devices.” 
Discarded Planes Used 

Using a specially-constructed hangar 
and a considerable number of discarded 
Army and Navy planes, the fact-finding 
committee, headed by the Director of 
Aeronautic Development, Harry H. Blee, 
carried on tests last April at which 
official observers of the aeronautics in- 
dustry, manufacturers of sprinkler de- 
vices, and fire insurance underwriters 
made studies of the nature of blazes 
liable to occur where planes are housed. 

The tests were held following the in- 
ability of representatives of organiza- 
tions concerned in these problems to 
reach agreements concerning the effec- 
tiveness of water control of gasoline-fed 
and “dope-fed” fires, the Aeronautics 
Branch explained. Four different types of 
blazes were reproduced under varying 
conditions and numerous sprinkler sys- 
tems were tested with each form of fire. 

Fires starting in a source exterior to 
planes and causing ignition of the wing 
tip; along and within the wing from 
short circuits in’the electrical wiring sys- 
tem; in leaking gasoline within the fuse- 
lage, and in gasoline spread over the 
floor of the hangar were reproduced with 
varying numbers of craft in the build- 
ing. The committee, the report explains, 
considered these the basic types of air- 
plane hangar fires. 

The preliminary report shows that in 


some cases sprinklers are not put into | 
| operation by certain types of fires, while 


other fires may burn out and do extensive 


| damage without being quenched by sprin- 
| kler flows. 


But Problem of Million Rural | 


A “heat-actuated” system of open+ 
head sprinklers showed advantages in 
small or slowly spreading fires, the con- 
clusions indicate, in buildings having 
high ceilings or conditions ofventilation 


causing horzontal drafts, and in the case | 


of fires where the time required for the 


opening of automatic sprinklers permits | 


the fire to burn out or get beyond the 
range of discharging sprinklers, 
The complete report of the committee, 


| containing illustrations and diagrams as 
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Crops in Kansas 


Responding Favorably to Rain 


Gui 


the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 


Ratio of Women 
At Work Nearly 
As High as Men 


Inclusion of Home-makers 
Brings Female Total to 
High Point, Director of 
Census Bureau Aseerts 


‘Fourth of Population 
| Occupied by Farming 


Problem of Finding Sufficient 
Work for Every One Who 
Desires Occupation Said to 
Be Increasingly Complex 


This country’s population of more than 
122,000,000 is mainly supported, as far 
as “breadwinning labor” is concerned, by 
the efforts of about 47,000,000 people 
working about three-quarters of the time, 
ithe Director of the Census, Dr. William 
M. Steuart, said in an address Aug. 31. 
Gainful workers, he added, do not work 
more than 275 days each year. 

“An ever-increasing percentage of our 
working population work for wages or 
salaries,” said Director Steuart, “and the 
problem of keeping ‘everyone occupied 


|ingly complex.” 
Three Main Lines 
Three forms of activity give employ- 
ment to about one-third of the men of 
|the country, Mr. Steuart stated. Agri- 


000 males, and the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries employ about 12,- 
'000,000. Transportation, trade, and do- 
|mestic and personal service, he added, 
jare the other large employers. 

More women than ever before—about 
10,000,000—are engaged in some sort of 
‘gainful occupation, the director said, 


| 


|number of workers among women to 


practically the same proportion as. the 
number of workers among men. 

About one-quarter of the total work- 
ing population—men and women—is en- 


gaged in somé form of agriculture; one- 





| cent is employed in mining, 7 per cent is 
| engaged in transportation, 10 per cent 1s 
|engaged in trade, 7 to 8 per cent is em- 


‘ployed as clerks, stenographers, agents, | 


bookkeepers and messenger boys; about 
5 per cent is active in professional serv- 
|ice, and about 8 per cent is in domestic 
,and personal service, Dr. Steuart ex- 
| plained. 
Age of Active Workers 
| The majority of the people are most 
|active in industry and business between 
16 and 65, he said, while about 1,000,000 
| children under 16 were working at gain- 
| ful occupations in 1920. The very young 
and the very old, totaling about 46,000,- 
000, may be excluded from the active 
workers who are depended upon to pro- 
vide business, industrial and scientific 
[aa seneeent of the Nation, he stated. 
r. 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. His ad- 
dress in full text, as made public by the 
Department of Commerce, follows: 

We are all spenders, some more prodi- 
gal than others. Less than one-half of 
us are earners, and we may well wonder 
how the money spent so lavishly is 
earned. Where do all the. people that 
crowd the streets of the cities come from, 
and what are they doing for a living? 
and in the operation of railroads, is not 
satisfactory. 

Granting that all activities, educational 
commercial, industrial, scientific, and gov- 
ernmental are essential to, or are con- 
comitants of, the increase and conges- 
| tion of population, a proper understand- 
ing of the situation. makes it necessary 
to know the number of people engaged 
in each of those various activities. 
| Where do they get the money that must 
| be constantly changing hands, to enable 
,80 many to dress so well, eat so much 
good food, live in sich good homes, travel 
so much, ride in automobiles running 
over such good roads, stop at expensive 
| hotels, go in such large numbers to places 
of amusement, play on golf links (regular 
and “Tom Thumb”)? A general state- 
ment ‘that the money is contributed or 
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City Area 


Report of Reserve Bank Finds Promise of Fair Yields in 


Some Sections; More Th 
Retail Trade Shown 


ANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 30.— 
Late August reports from the ex- 
tensive agricultural area embraced in 
the tenth Federal reserve district in- 
dieated that widespread rains and 
cooler weather have effectively broken 
the severe drought, according to the 
monthly review of agricultural, indus- 
trial, trade and financial conditions is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. : 
Corn, having suffered severe injury 
from the exceptionally hot and dry 
weather, “responded favorably to the 
lower temperatures and precipitation, 
‘and in many sections there was a prom- 
ise of fair to good yields, while in 
other sections many fields were beyond 
help and corn was being conserved for 
silage. Other Fall crops, including 
sorghums and forage crops, improved 
somewhat under the changed condi- 
tions, pastures took on new growth and 
the outlook for livestock improved, the 
review states. 


i 


an Customary Decline in 
for Summer Period 


\ 


The tenth district business summary 
follows in full text: 

Retail trade in the tenth district in 
July, as measured by dollar sales of 
38 department stores, exhibited some- 
what more than the customary decline 
from June to July and was about 6 per 
cent below that for July, 1929. Whole- 
sale trade, taking the combined sales 
of firms reporting, was 1 per cent 
smaller than in June but 16 per cent 
smaller than in the same month last 
year. 

Arrivals of new wheat at primary 
markets during July were nearly 
7,500,000 bushels, or 9 per cent, less 
than the high record receipts in July 
| last year. Receipts of sheep and 
| lambs were the largest for July of 
| vecord. Receipts of cattle exceeded 
| those for June but were 12 per cent 
below those for July last year. Fewer 
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who wishes to work is becoming increas- | 


culture, he said, employs about 11,000,- | 


|while the home-makers bring the total | 


|third is active in manufacturing;.3 per | 


Steuart spoke through Station | 


| Former Teaching 


* Methods Passing 


v 
Professor and Student Said 
To Cooperate Now 


HE “oracle teacher” and the 
“parrot student” are doomed to 
extinction in the educational tech- 
nique of the future, -the chief of 
|| the division of service, L. R. Al- 
derman, stated orally at the United 
States Office of Education Aug. 30. 


The whole trend of education is 
away from these characteristics of 
the old method of teaching, Mr. 
Alderman explained. Formerly the 
teacher—especially the professor 
in the university where the prac- 
| tice still lingers—read or deliv- 

ered an elaborate lecture which his 
students breathlessly’ transcribed 
| 


| 
| 


to paper and then at great pains 
memorized and glibly repeated. 

Under such a system the con- 
ception of knowledge, Mr. Alder- 
man pointed out, is narrowed to 
the remarks of the teacher. 

Modern methods in teaching, he 
continued, involve a cooperative 
relationship between the teacher 
and the student. The teacher 
guides, not as an oracle. possessing 
in some occult manner the secrets 
of wisdom, but as a partner in a 
joint enterprise, he said. 


Federal Assistance 
Declared Necessary 
For American Ships 


Vice Chairman of Shipping 
Board Says Aid Is Needed 
To Compete With Cheap- 
ly-built Foreign Craft 


in foreign trade in competition with more 
cheaply built. and more cheaply oper- 





Plummer of the United States Shipping 
| Boaré*said in a statement Aug, 29. 

| “Po say that there should be no Gov- 
| ernment aid for American ships is in 
| effect to say that American ships must 
| retire from the foreign trade of this 
|; country, said his statement, which fol- 
| lows in full text: 

| Just as there are some men with dis- 
|torted ideas, who still are sincerely la- 
boring to solve the problem of perpetual 
motion, despite the fact that such an in- 
vention is obviousty impossible, so we 
still find individuals who now and then 
| put forward the idea that American ships 
‘without Government aid can engage in 
foreign trade where they must compete 
| with more cheaply built and more cheaply 
operated craft. 

The fact that 50 years of endeavor 
has shown the utter impossibility of high- 
priced American ships, operated accord- 
ing to the living standards of this coun- 
try, successfully competing with foreign 
craft unless there is a Government aid 
to take care of the extra expense, both 
in capital costs and operation, resulting 
from our standards of living, has been 
enough to convince Congress that such 
aid is necessary, and should convince 
anyone whose mind is not hopelessly 


| warped, 


Arguments Heard 

_ The facts are so completely estab- 
lished the conclusions to be drawn from 
them are so inescapable that the denial 
of need for Government aid in these cases 
is exactly equivalent to asserting that 
two and two make five, 

To say that there should be no Gov- 


jernment aid for American ships is in 
|effect to say that American ships must 


retire from the foreign trade of this 
country—but it will be noticed that all 
of these opponents of Government aid 
lack the frankness to come out and make 
that bald statement; and so long as they 
are unwilling to admit the inevitable re- 
sult of what the adoption of their plan 
would mean, it is folly for those who 





have the welfare of American shipping 
at heart to waste time discussing at 
length such “perpetual motion theories.” 

Of course, there are some innocents 
who will be caught -by arguments of 
“free ship” theorists, just as there were 
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Six Per Cent in 
Year’s First Half 


Department of Conimerce 
Survey of 523 Represen-| 
tative Stores Compates| 


Same Period of 1929 





Cost of Living Found | 
To Have Been Cut! 


Wholesale Prices Other Than) 
For Farm and Food Prod- 
ucts Declined 8 Per Cent! 
Since June of Last Year | 


Sales of more than 500 representative | 
retail stores in the country decreased | 


, more than 6 per cent during the first six.| 
| months of the year in comparison with | 
| the corresponding period last year, it is | 
| shown in a preliminary report on a semi- | 


| annual retail credit survey conducted on | 
| behalf of the Department of Commerce | 


and made public Aug. 31. i 


After making due allowance for ‘price 
declines, the figures indicate that the | 


| volume of retail business, during thaé pe- | 


| 
i 


i 
j 


| 


ated craft, Vice Chairman Edward C. | 


| 


riod, probably the most difficult of the | 
recession, compares very favorably with | 
the exceptionally high volume of the 
same period last year, according to an 
oral announcement Aug. 30 by Dr. Frank 
M. Surface, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 
Cost of Living Declined 
In this connection, Dr, Surface pointed | 
out that wholesale prices other than | 
farm and food products declined 8 per 
cent from June, 1929, to June, 1930, and 
that the cost of living which includes, in 
addition to clothing and house furnish- 


Without Government aid, high-cost | ing, such items as rent, light, heat, ete., 
American ships cannot expect to engage | declined approximately 3 per cent in the 


same period. 


_ Two points of view were considered 
in presenting the information, it is ex- 
plained in a foreword by the director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | 
Commerce, William L. Cooper. The re-, 
port -is prepared for the business man, 
economist, or Government official who is 
interested in credit conditions and trends 
in changing conditions, as well as for| 
the intelligent individual whose interest 
is primarily his or her own business. 

Total net sales during the January- 
June period, the report summarizes, 
were $560,708,855 in 523 establishments 
located in 24 cities, which was a drop of 
6.7. per cent. Decreases were found in 
the total net sales of stores reporting 
from 21 of the 24 cities, the report 
shows, with Detroit retail establishments 
showing the greatest loss. 


Credit Sales Increased 


Credit sales increased slightly~ in pro- | 
portion to cash sales during the periods 
studied with women’s specialty stores de- | 
ing a larger proportion of business 0 
open credit than any other type of store, 
included in the survey, it was learned. 

Jewelry stores had the lowest open| 
credit loss and the highest installment 
credit loss, while electrical appliance | 
stores had the highest open credit loss | 
and the lowest installment credit loss. 

The survey, conducted by Dr. W. C. 
Plummer, of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, is summarized in the pre- 
liminary report, which follows in full 
text: 7 | 

Reports from 523 establishments, rep- | 
resenting seven types of retail stores, lo- 
cated in 24 cities, with total net sales 
of $560,708,855 for the first six months 
of 1930, show that net sales for Jan- 
uary-June, 1930, decreased 6.7 per cent 
in comparison with those for the cor- 
responding peried in 1929. 

The net sales of jewelry stores de- 
creased 19.5 per cent, which was a| 
greater decrease than that of any of the | 
seven types of stores. All the other | 
kinds of stores showed decreases except 
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Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RicHt or Dissent From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopies ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1930 
‘Retail Sales Fell 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C 


School Openings 
T o Aid Business 


Expenditures by Students Will 
Run Into Billions, Federal 
Bureaus Estimate 


EOPENING of classrooms in 

schools and colleges throughout 
the country within the next week or 
two will result in the expenditure of 
billions of dollars and will afford ac- 
tivity to a host of industries, services, 
and merchandising enterprises, accord- 
ing to oral statements Aug. 30 by 
commodity divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the 
Interior. 


The average daily attendance in the 
public school systems alone now ex- 
ceeds well over 25,000,000 and the 
total expenditure aggregates more 
than $2,200,000,000, it was stated by 
the Bureau of Education. This figure 
does not include the expenditures by 
parents and pupils outside of the school 
systems, it was pointed out. 

The total number of persons at- 
tending schools and colleges now 
exceeds 30,000,000, it was stated. This 
includes elementary and high schools, 
kindergartens, teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools, and regular univer- 
sities, colleges and preparatory schools, 
it was explained. 

According to various divisions of 
the Department of Commerce, they 
will spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the numerous articles of 
merchandise, services, etc., which will 
be needed for their return to the class- 
room. 

The industries manufacturing school 

Sneeetnnmmaiatiiepgey ae 
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Philippines, Growing 

As Important Outlet 
For American Goods 


Report of Governor-General 
Davis Shows Dominance 


Of Islands’ Markets by 
This Gountry’s Exports 


The Philippine Islands are of constant 
and growing importance as a market for 
American goods, it is said, in the an- 
nual report of the Governor General, 
Dwight F. Davis, made, public by the 
Department of War Sept. 2. 

The United States supplied the largest 


| part of the major imports in the calendar 


year 1929, the report shows, and imports 
from this country more than held their 
own in the new business of the year. 
Future possibilities suggested by the 
“vast undeveloped resources,” the Gov- 
ernor General reports, “are enormous.” 

An increase of more than 400 per cent 
since 1903 and 67 per cent since 1924 has 
been shown in the per capita consump- 


|tion of steel, most. of which always has 


been supplied by this country, Mr. Davis 
The per capita consumption 
of eotton has increased more than 200 


| per cent in less than 30 years, while sim- 
|ilar increases are shown in the consump- 


tion of meat and dairy products, wheat 
products, silk, paper, and other articles. 

The welcome extended him on his ar- 
rival “was in full keeping with the tra- 
ditional reputation of the Filipino people 
for hospitality,” Governor General Davis 
says, and demonstrated “unshaken loy- 
alty” for the American flag. 

Changes Not Contemplated 

It was shown In his inaugural address, 
Mr. Davis reports, that “the new admin- 
istration contemplated no radical changes 
in the organization of the Government,” 
and that “the determination of the fu- 
ture political status of the Islands was 
a matter for Congress to decide.” 

General economic ‘conditions during 
1929 were very satisfactory, the report 
Says, and peace and order were excel- 
lent. ° 

Philippine commerce with the United 
States and foreign countries was re- 
ported to have been the largest ever 
recorded. Imports were valued at 294,- 
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Merit Place 


At Head of Labor Day Parades 


Army Recruiting Service Says Military Men Are Wage- 
earners and Prodlcers and Are Gainfully Em- 
ployed in a Vast Organization 
-———————<_—_i.___.. 


OLDIERS who marched at the head 

of Labor Day parades were there 
“by right,” according to a statement , 
on Sept. 1 by the Army Recruiting 
Publicity Bureau. 

The soldier, it was pointed out, is 
a wage earner and a producer, and is 
gainfully employed in a vast organi- 
zation with a pay roll of more than | 
100,000 names. ef 

The statement follows in full text: 

Each Labor Day in the United States 
only serves to emphasize the part 
which our Army plays with the Amer- 
ican workingman. Throughout the 
land on the finst Monday in September, 
as Labor martials its forces for the 
time-honored parade up the main 
thoroughfare, soldiers of the Regular 
Army are invariably found at the head 
of the column. 

These soldiers take part in Labor’s 
parade ®y invitation. They march 
willingly and are proud ef their per- 
sonal military bearing and of their 
organization. 

The man in the uniform of a Reg- 
ular is.in the Labor Day parade by 4 
ight. The soldier is a gainfully em- 

loyed-American citizen. He is a part 


\. 





of a vast organization with more than 
100,000 names on its pay roll. 

The soldier’s job is an important 
one. It is the provision of national 
security without which our national 
development, material or spiritual, 
wo be impossible. What the soldier 
produces is imponderable, it takes 
imaginatiou to visualize it; but he is 
not alone in this regard. A member 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
giteers produces something which we 
call transportation. We can see the 
results of it, we can see its agencies, 
the heavy trains as they vanquish the 
miles, but the thing itself is intangible. 

Similarly the man or woman en- 
rolled in the musicians’ union pro- 
vides us with the pleasure and satis- 
faction of beautiful music, but the 
commodity he or she dispenses can not 
be isolated and nailed\ up in a crate. 
In like manner the security which is 
the soldier’s product is something that 
we do not see but which is absolutely 
necessary to our national existence. 

As an American, as a wage earner, 
and as a producer, the United States 
Army man marches in the Labor. Day 
parade by right. 
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encouraged.” 
—William Henry Harrison, 


President of the United States, 
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Contract Awards 


| White House Statement Re- 
veals That Projects Out- 
side of Capital Are Being 
Advanced Rapidly 





President Confers 


In Public Building 
Program Rushed 


On Present Progress 3 


Coordination Between Treasury 
And Post Office Is Sought 
By Mr. Hoover in Effort to 
Expedite Construction 


Completion of preliminary work on 
the Federal Government’s public 
building construction program out- 
side of Washington, D. C., has-been 
accelerated since the business de- 
pression began to such an extent 
| that contracts are now being let at 
a rate approximately three times as 
great as before the depression began, 
according to an oral statement Aug. 
30 at the White House. 

The statement was made in con- 
nection with the outcome of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s week-end conference 
with Government officials at Rapi- 
dan. Contracts are now being let, it 


was said, at the rate of about $8,000,- _ 


000 a month under this accelerated 
building program outside of Wash- 
ington. 

President Hoover, who was de- 


scribed at the White House as being — 


anxious to speed the public building 
program both in Washington and 
throughout the country, conferred 
on the subject at Rapidan Aug. 30 
with the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ferry K. Heath, in chargé 
of public’ buildings, and the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, John 
W. Philip, in charge of the construe- 
tion of post office buildings. : 


Coordination Needed = ~ 


It was explained at the White House — 


that while the. Department of the Treas- 
ury has charge of all pubiic building, 
most of the public building construction 
program, outside of the national capital, 
involves post offices; hence there must 


be the closest coordination with the Post ~ 


Office Department on projects outside of 
Washington. 

The public building program, instituted 
two years ago and substantially en- 
larged.in Washington and outside under 


« 


the present Administration, falls inte ~ 


two groups, it was said. One involves 
the program in the District of Columbia, 
amounting to $310,000,000 and extents 
over a period of years. The other, ,out- 
side of Washington, amounts to $363,- 
000,000, to be expended over a period 
of about eight years, or at the rate of 
about $47,000,000 per annum. 

Covers 500 Cities 


The public building construction pro- 
gram outside of Washington covers some 
500 cities and towns, almost all of which 
is construction of post offices, it was 
stated. In those cities where there are 
other Federal activities, in many in- 
stances, the buildings will be so con- 
structed as to house other governmental 
agencies, but the primary purpose is 
postal activities. 


i 


Congress, it was stated, instituted the 5 


proposal with the idea of saving very 


large rentals then paid out by the Post é 


Office Department or to be paid out in 
the future. The rental of space by the 


Post Office Department in other buildings: , 


where they were built by contracting 
concerns for that purpose proved rather: 
expensive, it was pointed out, because 


é 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Oyster Season Starts - 
15,000 Men to Work 


Bureau of Fisheries Says All 
Coastal States Will Benefit |? 


y 


‘i 


‘h 


! 


With the opening of the oyster season, ~ 


on Sept. 1, approximately 15,000 men 
have gone back to work, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
Lewis Radcliffe, stated orally. : t 
Practically every coastal State in 
country has.its oyster industry, Mr. Ri 
eliffe said, and many sections will 
the benefit from this season’s openin; 
With the advent of quick-freezing meth 
ods more regular employment should res 


ey 


sult, he pointed out, since this will tend ~ 
to make the oyster business a 12-month * 


industry. 

People throughout the United States 
are realizing the value of oysters more 
and more every day, the Deputy Commisy 
sioner said, and a recent survey show 
that nine out of every ten housewives 


if 


” 


a 


served oysters at some meals, While the, > 
food properties of the oyster have been 4 


known for years, the benefits that can 
be derived from frequent usage is just 
now being found, Mr. Radcliffe said. 
The oyster is a f that can be used 
by both the poor and rich alike, Mr. Rade 
cliffe said, and is of extreme value dupe 
ing periods of convalescence from n 
‘sickn@sses. An illustration of 
benefit was given by Mr. Radcliffe 
said that when the king of England 
recovering from his recent illness, 
tere formed .a conspicuous part of 
| diet. 
| When oysters become a year-l 
commodity, it was said, a ‘better 
will be available at all times, for th 
fishermen will not be compelled. to tak 


up the oysters before. ae 
to them on the. 
Pe crac aaah 
oh 


ms 
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Unrest in Caribbean Countries _ 
Traced to Political Instability’ = 


State Department Specialist Asserts That Elec- 
_ ..tions Generally Are Controlled by the 


+ * 
> 


Pk * 
The chief cause of revolutions in Carib- 
countries is “the difficulty of chang- 

ing an administration, once in office, ex- 
4 ' by, force,” according to the Chief 
of the Latin American Division of the 


*, Department of State, Dana G. Munroe, 


in an address before the Institute of 
_ Politics at Williamstown, Mass. The ad- 

SS was made available for publica- 
. tion Sept. 1 by the Department of State. 


., Although the constitutions of all Carib- 
!bean.. countries “provide for periodic 
, popular elections,”: Dr. Munroe said, “in 
_ practice it proved extremely difficult to 
hold elections in countries which had no 
)previous experience with self-govern- 
ment. Under such conditions, in any 
part of the world, elections become a 
mere form, and the. result is ineyicably 
controlled by the party in power. 

“There is always a large mass of in- 
telligent, ambitious discontentef# mem- 
“bers of the upper and middle classes,” 
‘Dr. Munroe stated, “who see no prospect 
of improving «their condition except 
“through politics and government posi- 
tions with their comparatively regular 
pay. 

“All classes, therefore, look to the 
government rather than to private initia- 
.tive for support in every new under- 
taking. BE a new crop is to be, intro- 
duced, the government grants a bounty 
for its cultivation. If a man wishes to 
establish a factory, he asks for an ex- 
clusive concession and protective duties. 
If he wishes a trip abroad, he obtains 
some sort of . diplomatic or consular 
appointment. The dispensing of such 
favors, to say nothing of other less 
legitimate means of obtaining money 
from the national treasury, makes the 
‘control of the admiinstration personally. 
profitable to a very large number of 
“members of the party. 

~ “The situation of the opposition party, 

on the other hand, is apt to be extremely 
difficult, not only because they are de- 
barred from office and from access to 
the treasury, but also because they are 
too often looked upon by the authorities 
as enemies. There is always a powerful 
incentive to revolution where there ‘is no 
other means of obtaining power.” 


Dr. Munroe’s address follows in full | 


text: 


Party. in Power at Time 


riod of civil war. Members of the oppo- 
sition party are too often discriminated 
against in the government offices and 
even in the courts.. They are frequently 
subjected to petty persecutfon at the 
hands ot local officials. In times of po- 
litical tension they are naturally subject 
to suspicion, and many of them are ex- 
iled or imprisoned. 


government literally makes the difference 
| between prosperity and comfort on the 
|one hand and poverty and.oppression on 
the other; and the choice of a new presi- 
dent actually affects the daily lives of a 
; large preportion of the popflation. There 
| is, always a powerful incentive to revo- 
| lution where there is no other means of 
‘obtaining power. / 


Revolutions Dissipate 


\F inancial ‘Resources 

| Caribbean revolutions are not nearly 
| $0 amusing, to those affected by them, 
}as the descriptions which sometimes 
|reach us might indicate. It is true that 
| relatively few people participate in the 
| actual fighting and that the number of 
| casualties in battle’is not great. The 
effect on the country as a whole, how- 
| ever, is frequently disastrous. Revolu- 
tions dissipate financial resources which 
are very much needed for productive 
purposes and destroy public and private 
| property which it\requires years to re- 
| place. The damage which they cause to 
foreign interests makes them~a menace 
| to the very independence of the countries 
| involved. Equally hurtful is the effect 
within the country upon the public ad- 
ministration, the social organization, 
and the daily lives of the people. The 





| 


undisciplined, untrained recruits. There 
| are few trained officers, and ordinarily 
no organized commissariat. 


engrossed in the problem of defeating 
their opponents to devote much attention 
to restraining the more brutal“and irre- 
| sponsible of their supporters or to main- 
taining order behind their lines, and be- 
sides thesorganized armies guerilla 
| bands are apt to spring up throughout 





side or the other but principally for the 


| Sake of loot and personal revenge. The! 


} armies on both sides are composed of | 


r The prin-} 
cipal leaders on both sides are too much| 


In some Caribbean 
countries, therefore, the control of the | 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 








The gravest problems of the Caribbean | plight of the civilign population is pitia-| 
« countries—the conditions which have re-| ble. Agriculture and industry are par- 


tarded their economic development and 
“have often endangered their independent 


| alyzed. Food and other property are 
| ruthlessly commandeered or destroyed, 


| 


existence—have arisen from the political, livestock is killed, and men, women and) I 
instability from which the majority of|children are exposed to outrages and|that valuable and irreplaceable records| 


them have suffered ever since the break- 
“down of the colonial regime. u 
ture will depend upon the manner in 


litical and economic situation responsible 
for this instability and upon their suc- 
cess in substituting ordely means of set- 
tlin 
‘civil war. 

' The causes of Caribbean revolutions 
are too complex for detailed discussio 
“here. They résult from race problems 
“going back to the time *of the ‘Spanish 
conquest, from inherited traditions, and 
from underlying and slowly changing 
economic and social conditions. The im- 
mediate and outstanding cause, however, 
is the difficulty of changing an adminis- 
tration, once in ‘office, except by force. 
The constitutions of all of the Carib- 
bean republics provide for periodic 
popular elections, but in practice it 
proved extremely difficult to hold elec- 
tions in countries which had no previous 
experience with self-government and 
where the great mass of the people were 
too ignorant and illiterate to have any 
corkeption of the meaning of the ballot. 
Under such conditions, in any part of 
the world, elections become a mere form, 
and the result of the voting is inevitably 
controlled by the party in power. Real 
republican institutions could not be de- 
veloped without long practice and with- 
out educating the electorate to an in- 
telligent exercise of its rights. In the 
meantima, most of the Caribbean gov- 
ernments tended to become military 
oligrachies, in which one political group 
maintained itself in ‘power until it was 
overthrown by revolution. This was an 
inevitable stage in their development, 
and it is a stage through which some 
of them are still passing. 


Intelligent Persons 
Interested in Politics 


The absence of orderly means for 
changing governments is especially un- 
fortunate because the majority of the 
more intelligent people in each country 
are deeply interested in politics and the 
control of the administration is a deadl 
serious matter to them. The Caribbean 
azountries which have suffered most from 
*nternal disorder are. poor and economi- 
caily undeveloped. With their rich soil 
and tropical climate, it is easy in normal 
years to obtain the bare necessities of 


| Personal violence, Every political op- 


| and hatred and lesser military 
for 


|@ pretext 


satisfying 
grudges. 


personal 


| The hatreds and the social demorali-| joining apartment house. 


‘restoration of peace. The vic 


| counter-revolution. 
occasions where it is free to devote its 
| attention to the reestablishment of re- 
spect for law and for 
jerty rights, the process is a slow and 


jother. The rehabilitation of 
and industry is slow and difficult, es- 


| fort and thrift in a country where peri- 
odic catastrophes of this nature are to be 
expected, 

| Undesirable Element 

| Placed in Control 


| A revolution, furthermore, inevitably 
| places an undesirable element in control 
of the government. 
patriotic the principal leaders of the vic- 





| torious party may be, they cannot refuse t 


| to give the preference in appointments 
|to those who have rendered military 
| Services. 
| garded as the spoils of war and economy 


|} @nd good administration become impos- 


| Sible at the very time when they are | 


; most necessary. 


| These are some of the obstacles which 
| have confronted the people of the Carib- 


| bean countries. in their effort to estab- | 


lish stable, 
ments, 
| darker side of their political life simply 


truly, republican govern- 


| aS a background for a discussion of the | } 
| opportunity to return to power through 


real progress which they are making to- 
| ward better conditions. Closer contact 
| with the outside world and an increasing 


| realization of the dangers, internal and | 


| external, to which continued disorder ex- 


| pose them are arousing in each of the' 


| Caribbean countries a definite body of 
public opinion which is becoming ‘more 


|and more influential in its demand that | 
fy] | country looks brighter than ever before. | 


political disputes be settled by peace 
rather than violent means, 


However able and | 


Public office is inevitably re- | 


I have attempt seri | 
marae wo tuaseine tie lincentive for its opponents to attempt 


“which they are able to deal with the po-/| officials make the preservation of order| Were Pi 


| 


political disputes for revolt and |zation engendered by such a struggle are| 
|apt to continue long after the apparent|ble records were burned by the fire or 
torious| were made illegible by the quantities. of 
n| Party: is usually compelled to devate its! water poured on them, b 
jattention primarily to preventing a/to duplicate them in several ways, in- 
Even on those rare|cluding the writing of new transcripts 


personal and prop-|of hearings. 


; difficult one because of the memory of | operation within 30 days,” said Mr. Fer- 
past wrongs and the hatred and sus* | guson. 
picion with which the rank and file of|the Commission, is now working for the 
the two parties continue to regard each| immediate assignment of new quarters. | Chief of the Industrial Division, Miss G. 
agriculture| None of the scheduled field hearings will | 


pecially as there is no incentive to ef-| 


| 


| 





There is a| The 


|in the meantime. i L 
| not only complied with this promise, but 
lalso asked thatthe supervision be ex- 


| with the expectation that the opposition 


leontest the next election, have created 


ibility which no revolutionary regime 


. 


Valuable data being used in several 


of the Federal Trade Commission may be among the 
records destroyed by a fire that swept through the 
temporary building housing the Commission Aug. 30. 


Results of two years’ work on the p 


chain-store price investigations were endangered, in 


Fire Will Have Little Effect on Work, 
Says Federal Trade Commission Head 


f 


current inquiries 
cottonseed, and 


Women’s Bureau 
ublic utilities and 


| Chairman Ferguson Expresses Belief That Important 


Records Were Saved or Can Be Duplicated 


Work of the Federal Trade Commis- | 
sion will be interrupted only temporarily | 
and to no great extent as the result of a 
fire on Aug. 30 which destroyed the build- | 
ing, occupied by the Commission, accord- | 
ing to an oral statement on Aug. 31 by} 
Garland, S. Ferguson Jr., Chairman of} 
the Commission. 

Mr. Ferguson, who was inspecting the 


|the country, ostensibly to support one debris and ruins resulting from the con- 


| flagration, pointed to numerous tarpau- 


lin-covered piles of file cases, in which, | 
he said, were lying many of the most | 
valuable records of the Commission, re-| 
lating to current as well as past inquiries | 
affecting American business. 1 

The Chairman admitted the possibility | 


had been lost, and he said there had been | 


Their fu-| ponent becomes an object of suspicion|n0 opportunity for a thorough check-up | 
or civilian|0f the salvaged records, 


some of which} 
led in the streets adjoining the 
burning building, while other quantities 
were deposited for safekeeping in an ad- 


Mr. Ferguson said that if indispensa- 


! 


it may be possible 


by a New York firm that has had the 
contract for making stenographic records 


“The Commission will be in normal 


“Otis B. Johnson, secretary of | 


be affected in the slightest degree. The} 
utilities investigation, which was to have 
eee 


in order to assure peace 


tions of 1932, 
President Moncada 





ended to include the congressional elec- | 
ton of this year, and Capt. Johnson, of | 
the United States Navy, is now in| 


Nicaragua on this mission. a Pal 

The presence in office of an adminis- | 
tration accepted as representative of 
the majority of the people, combined | 


party will have a fair opportunity to} 
an entirely new political atmosphere in | 
Nicaragua. A government which rests on | 
such a basis has a prestige and a sta- 


could hope to acquire. It can devote 
itself to administration imstead of dissi- 
pating its resources in an effort merely 
to maintain itself in office. There is little 


a revolution when they can hope for an, 


peaceful means at the end of four years. 
The leaders of the opposition party can 
carry on their business peacefully in- 
stead of plotting revolts in exile. Under 
these corNitions the way is open for the 
gradual development of a better feeling 
and some measure of cooperation between 
the two parties and the future of the) 


very characteristics which have 


been resumed on Sept. 16, will go for- 
ward as usual. If it;should be postponed, 
the postponement will not be on account 
of the fire.” 

The fire was discovered after the 


offices had closed for the day, and few! 


clerical employes were in the building. 

Records and files of two Department 
of Labor divisions were damaged and 
many were destroyed when the. blaze 
swept into quarters in the buildifig oc- 
cupied by the Women’s Bureau and Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, firemen reported. d 

The records of all major research in- 
vestigations and stpdies being conducted 
by the Women’s ‘Burkau,' Department of 
Labor, were destroyed, the director, Mary 
Anderson, stated. ‘ : 

“The damage done’to the field studies 
is irreparable,” Miss Anderson said, “the 
field investigations represent thousands 
of dollars in time and research. The 
work cannot be duplicated. It represents 
two or three years of careful investi- 
gation and is totally lost.” 


Five major research projecis involved 


included: A survey of women’s employ- | 


ment sin the stockyards and meat pack- 
ing industry; a survey 


for women; a study of the ‘employment 
conditions of women in the cigar in- 
dustry; a survey of women engaged in 
the spraying industry; and probably the 
work already begun on the study of 
women employed in the radio industry. 

The damage done the Children’s Bu- 
reau records was undeterminable, ‘the 


N. Mathews said. The results of one 
project on chiid study, involving two or 
three years’ researeh and irreplaceable, 


| were lost, she said. A considerable por- 


tion of the wing housing some records 
and studies were burned, but in the ab- 
sence of the Chief of the Bureau, Grace 


Abbott, who is at Geneva attending aj 


conference, Miss Mathews said no defi- 
nite inventory of the damages had been 
made. 


Portidns of the exhibits are believed to | 
have been either ruined by water or de- | 
| stroyd by fire, the Chief of Social Service, | 


Agnes. K. Hanna, declared. 


|Valuable Unpublished 


Papers Are Burned 


All of the records of the Federal Trade 
Commission since its beginning were 
house@ in the structure, Commissioner 
Edgar A. McCulloch said. The building 


| was. without. fireproof vaults, and val-| 


uable documents may have been lost, he 
said. 

Important statistics, papers, and other 
matter pertinent to the routine of the 
Commission, Mr. McCulloch said, were 
stored in the office of the secretary, 


| Otis B. Johnson. 


Firemen, policemen, park police, build- 
ing guards, civilians and soldiers at- 
tached to the Quartermaster’s headquar- 
ters of the Army attempted to save files 
and records of all the Government 
agencies. 

Records dating back to 1904, including 
many files of organizations from which 
ithe Trade Commission was evolved, were 


on production | 
j under longer and shorter working hours | 
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Underwood and Underwood. 


addition to material in the interstate power, peanut, 


retail price maintenance investiga- 


tions. Unduplicated records of investigation8 by the 


and the Children’s Bureau, of the 


Department of Labor, which shared the structure with 
the Trade Commission were thought lost. 
> 





| Arkansas Governor Says 
| Drought Situation in Hand 


State ef Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Aug. 29. 


The present drought and unemploy- 
ment emergency in Arkansas is not seri- 
/ous enough to warrant a special session 
lof “the Legislature, Governor Harvey 
Parnell stated orally Aug. 26 in declining 
to issue a call for such a session, 


The Governor’s statement was made 
{following the adoption of a resolution 
|by the Arkansas County Judges’ Asso- 
jciation in session in Little Rock Aug. 25, 
asking the chief executive to take such 
j action in erder that road and other public 
;funds allotted for 1931 could be made 
available in 1930. 


In declining to entertain the sugges- 
tion Governor Parnell cited the work of 
|the State drought relief committee ap- 
| pointed by him last week, and declared 
that any emergency conditions to be met 
| will be adequately and promptly handled 
|by this committee and its subsidiary 
|county organizations, cooperating with 
| the Federal Government and the Ameri- 
}can Red: Cross. 


The regular session of the Arkansas 
| Legislature convenes Jan. 12, 1931. 





\Foreign Educational 
' Plans to Be Studied 


|Federal .Director Will Visit 
Four European Countries 


The United States Office of Education 


will -establish closer relations with the 
British and European ministries of edu- 
cation, the chief of the Division of For- 
:eign School .Systems, J. F. Abel, stated 
orally at the Department~of the Interior 
Aug. 30. 


| Mr. Abel will represent the office on 
‘an extensive tour of approximately three 
months, .commencing Sept. 3, during 
which he will visit England, Belgium, 
France and Holland. 


ministers of education, study their sys- 
tems, discuss their problems and make 
contacts, Mr. Abel said. It is believed, 
Mr. Abel explained, that a visit of this 
| kind will result in closer cooperation and 
facilitate the exchange of information. 

The major portion of his stay will be 
in Belgium, where he will gather data 
| for the purpose of writing a bulletin on 
| public education of that country. 

As a part of its research functions, it 
was explained, the. office is constantly 
gathering information from foreign coun- 
tries on their systems of education so 
| that it can be easily accessible to Ameri- 
cans for comparative study, 


| structure built during the World War 
when a number of such- quarters were 
constructed in the immediate vicinity. 
| The Trade Commission has occupied its 
| present quarters since 1919, it was 
learned. 

The building occupied the block 
! bounded by Twentieth and Twenty-first, 
C and D Streets, Northwest. 


W ood-and-stucco Building 
| Erected During War 


About two-thirds of the ground floor 
was occupied by the Trade Commission, 





| The purpose of the trip will be to meet : 


| 
| the remainder being alloted to the De- | 


’ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Ang. PRESENTED Herein, Brine 
Pus.LisHep WITHOUT Comment BY THE Uniten States Dairy 


Survey of Feed Supplies Planned 
To Aid Farmers in Drought Area 


Lack of Rainfall Found to Have Had Far-reach- 
ing Effect in Livestock Industry; Food 
Crop Supply Average 


+ 
my 
[= 


While drought conditions continued in|rains are received, Mr. Kincer said. Stock 


the central valley districts and parts of!can be turned in within 10 days if the 


the East Aug. 30, the Crop Reporting 
Service’ of the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced its intention of working 
through the Labor .Day holiday on a 
|compilation of statistics of feed sup- 
plies throughout the country. 


of Crop and Livestock Estimates, said. 
The survey will give a detailed picture 
of the supplies available and their loca- 
tion as a basis for economical distribu- 
tion to drought ‘areas. It will also show 
where livestock may be shipped from the 
drought areas for feeding, in accordance 
| with the program suggested previously 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 

. Hyde. 

The, information gathered in reports 
| by counties will be compiled as rapidly 
as possible and made available some time 
this week, Mr. Callander said. Because 
of the scope of the survey and the im- 
mense number of reports to be summa- 
| rizéd, the staff of his division will be kept 
busy several days longer putting the in- 
formation into more readily available 
form. The Department is transmitting 
the information it receives to the State 
Governors and drought committees, it 
was stated at the Secretarys office. 


Far-reaching effects on the livestock in- 
dustry as a result of the drought, with 
higher costs, were predicted by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economi:s. There 
will be no shortage of foods, however, 
the Bureau said. 


The Governors of five more States, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Tennessee, Minnesota and 
Alabama, have officially notified the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the person- 
nel of. their State drought committees, 
according to an announcement by the 
; Seeretary’s office. 


| Pastures Improved 
By Recent Rains 


Recent rains in the Plains States and 
ithe Rocky Mountain region have im- 
| proved pastures to such an extent -that 
there probably is no more danger of a 
rush of. beef cattle to market, J. B 
Kincer, Chief of the Division of Agri- 
:cultural Meteorology of the Weather 
Bureau, stated orally Aug. 30. 

The mountain district has been in good 
condition all Summer, he said, and the 
recent showers in the) plains have 
“greened up” the range and placed the 





As a result, farmers can sow. Winter 
| wheats 


velop \for harvest the next year. Some 
of this seeding already has been done, 
| earlier than usual, Mr. Kincer said. 

'. Drought continues in the valley States 





| diana, and adjoining areas, according to 
Mr. Kincer. The effects of recent light 
showers have worn off, and this territory 
again is becoming very dry. Maryland 


_ The critical period for the corn crop 
is past, however, Mr. Kincer said, and 
| damage to corn will be much smaller 
than it has been in the last month. 
Weather Bureau reports show that the 
greatest losses were in the early days 
of August. 

The greatest damage now is being done 
|to pastures, Mr.°Kincer said. Tobacco 
also is suffering somewhat, but the cot- 
ton area is mostly in good condition. 
Pastures will revive rapidly if heavy 
nnn 


\J. C. Wilmer Named Deputy 


Revenue Commissioner 


ternal Revenue was announced Aug. 30 
by the Department of the Treasury. The 
announcement follows in full text: 
Joseph Carlisle Wilmer, internal rev- 
enue agent in charge of the Baltimore 
division, chas been appointed Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
charge of the Income Tax Unit to suc- 


ceed David Burnet, recently appointed 
Commissioner. 7 am 





' 
| 
| 
} 


Title Registered 


ground in good condition for plowing. | 


It is general practice to pasture win- | 
ter wheat, and then permit it to de-} 


‘also continued in need of rain, and crops | 
are suffering in Michigan and Minnesota. 


-| five-year average. 





' shortage. 


rains are heavy and the weather warm 
so as to promote growth of grass, he 
said, and even if it is rather cool, forage 
will be available within two weeks of 
the rainfall. 


W. F. Callander, Chief of the Division; Requests Received 


For Feeding Loans 


Many requests for credit are being re- 
ceivéd by the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Corporation from the $4,000,000 
fund made available to it for feeding 
loans by the Federal Farm Board, the 
chairman of the Board, Alexander Legge, 
stated orally. The feeding of livestock 
for market is considered by the Board 
to be part of the marketing system, so 
lo&’ns for this purpose may be made by 
cooperatives with funds obtained from 
the Board. 


Feeding loans are ordinarily made by 
the national association through its sub- 
sidiary, the National Feeder and Finance ° 
Corporation, it was stated orally at the 
Board’s offices. This organization, it 
was stated, is part of the regular market- 
ing system, but it is peculiarly adapted 
to aid in the emergency caused by the 
drought. 


Livestock Producers 
Primarily Affected 


The statement by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural E¢onomics follows in full text: 

Far-reaching effects on the livestock 
industries as a result of the drought, 
and average or larger than average sup- 
on of the chief food crops are seen 

y the Bureau in its Sept. 1 report on 

the agricultural situation, issued by the 
Department. 

The general effects of the drought. af- 
fect primarily the livestock -producers. 
It has cut down the feed crops, especially 
pastures. It has increased substantially 
costs of livestock production at a time 
when market conditions are most dis- 
couraging. Apparently the total output 
of feed grains and hay per animal unit 
will be about 15 per cent less than the 


This year’s lamb crop is about 2,000,- 
000 head, or 8 per cent larger than last 
year, most of the increase being in the 
western sheep States. Feed is short, 
and feeders have been slow to buy this 
season. The lamb market is weak. Cat- 
tle feeders also are holding off. Ship- 
ments of stocker and feeder cattle back 
to the feedlots havé been extremely 
light. Presumably this means that sup- 
plies of feed cattle in the market for the 
first half of next year will be substan- 
tially smaller than in 1930. 


Food Crop Supply 
| Will Be Average 


9} 


jincluding Ohio, southern Illinois and In-! 


The total supply of the chief food 
crops, on the other hand, will be appar- 
ently average or better. Total ship- 
ments of the important fruits and vege- 
tables are averaging 20,000 carloads a 
week, or nearly as many as a year ago. 
Shipments of main-crop potatoes, onions, 
cabbage,, sweet potatoes and apples have 
become moderately active. Potato and 
sweet potato, crops suffered most from 
the drought, other vegetables being less 
seriously affected. Most fruits esca 


| serious injury. 


Late reports to the Bureau regarding 
conditions in key States are: “Still dry 
in Georgia. California crops are in good 
supply but with prices low. Fair condi- 
tions in the Pacific northwest. The 
drought is broken in Kansas@but mar- 
kets there are unfavorable to farmers. 
In Iowa the corn crop has been cut but 
values have increased.” 


The Iowa report reads in part: “Sum- 


: f feeder cattle curtailed 
The appointment of Joseph Carliste| purchases of feede 


Wilmer as Deputy Commissioner of In-| 


on account of feed supply and price sit- 
uation. Hay, small grain, and fodder 
sufficient to carry livestock. No exidence . 
of forced marketings on account of feed 
Extensive . movement into 
Iowa of livegtock from drought areas 
not advisable. Higher potential value of 
Iowa’s current corn crop because rela- 
tively more severe drought in other sec- 
tions of Corn Belt. Actual income from 
crop dependent on livestock values in suc- 
ceeding months.” 
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growing realization of the fact that fair | made it especially difficult for the Nic- 
elections must be substituted for civil | a™aguan people to establish a stable gov- 
war as a means of changing govern- | ernment—their active intelligence, their 
ments and consequently a growing pres- | restless eagerness to improve their ma- 


sure upon the governments to make im- | trial condition, and the intense interest 


life, but it is very difficult to obtain ariy- 
thing more. The farmer, without good 
roads, has little market for his product 
and little incentive to endeavor to in- 
crease it. The city dweller has few op- 
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About 800 persons were emplayed in The mail and files division was housed 


the structure, it was said at the super- on the ground floor, it was said, while 
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of all classes in national politics—will BRANCH OFFICES, Advertising and Circulation: 


portunities for steady or profitable em- 
ployment. Both the professions and the | 
skilled trades are generally over- 
crowded. There is always a large class 
of intelligent, ambitious, discontented 
members of the upper and middle classes | 
who see no prospect of improving their | 
condition except through politics, and | 
government positions, with their com-| 
paratively regular pay and the perqui-| 
sites which they often afford, are much| 
more sought after than in countries | 
where other opportunities are more 
plentiful. 

All classes, furthermore, look to the 
government rather than to private in- 
itiative for support in every new under- | 
taking. This is an inheritance from the} 
paternalism of the Spanish colonial sys- 
tem. If a new crop is to be introduced | 
the government grants a bounty for its 
cultivation. If a man wishes to estab-| 
lish a factory, he asks for an exclusive | 
concession and protective customs duties. | 
If he wishes a trip abroad, he obtains 
some sort of diplomatic or consular ap- 
pointment. The dispensing of such fa- 
vors, to say nothing of other less legiti- 
mate means of obtaining moneyy from 
the national treasury, makes the control 
of the administration personally profit- 
able to a very large number of the mem- 
bers of the party. 

The situation of the opposition party, 
on the other hand, is apt to be extremely 
difficult, not only because they are de- 





barred frem office and from access to the | 


treasury, but also because they are too 
often looked upon by the authorities as 
enemies. Polities is a highly personal 
matter in the: smaller.Caribbean ¢oun- 
tries and political rivalry easily degen- 


sprates into4personal hatred after a pe- 


| peaceful conditions in each of the Carib- 


| auguration of the opposition candidate | 


|Caribbean country is illustrated in the} 


jof the President of the United States 


provements in electoral methods. -The | 
development of satisfactory electoral 
machinery and the education of the vot- 
ers will be a difficult process. There will 
be disappointing and disastrous setbacks 
in individual countries from time to time, 
but the encouraging fact is that real, 
definite progress is being made. If it | 
were possible to prepare a chart show- 
ing the frequency and relative serious- 
ness of political disturbances, the curves | 
would show a definite trend toward more 


bean. countries during the past quarter | 
century. The peaceful victory and in- | 


in the elections of 1928 in Honduras are 
an outstanding example of the new 
trend. | 
* What free elections may mean in a| 


case of Nicaragua. In the midst of the 
bitterly fought civil war of 1927, Colonel | 
Stimson as the personal representative , 


persuaded both parties to lay down their 
arms on condition that the United States 
supervise the presidential election of 
1928 and assist in the maintenance of 
order while it was held. Practically 
every Nicaraguan qualified to vote par- | 





was. accepted by both parties as an un- 


| questionable expression of the wishes of | 


the electorate. 
| Candidates Agreed 


To Future Supervision 

Shortly before the date of the voting’ 
the two presidential candidates spon- 
taneously agreed that, the one who. was. 
successful would request simijar Amer-] 
ican supervision of the presidential elec- 


make for progress toward real republi- 
can government if their léiders gre suc- 
cessful in their determination to substi- 


Commission personnel, it was learned, 
numbers nearly 500, while the employes 
in the two sections of the Department 





tute real elections in place of revolu- 
tions. 


of Labor total about 300. 
|. The building was a wood-and-stucco 


Congress Will Be Asked to Extend 


Duties of Attorney General 


Illinois Representative Says He Will Introduce Resolution 
Requiring Legal Advice Be Given Congress Members 


Chicago, Il)., Aug. 30.—Congress will 


be asked to adopt a resolution providing | 


that the Attorney General shall be re- 
quired to give legal advice to Members 
of Congress as well as the President and 
heads of executive departments, accord- 
ing to a statement by Representative 
James T, Igoe (Dem.), of Chicago. 
Mr. Igoe said he‘has requested an opin- 
ion from the Attorney General, William 
D. Mitchel, concerning reapportionment 
in Illinois and had received a reply stat- 


give legal advice except to the President 
or the head of an executive @ppartment. 

“Tl asked #Attorney General Mitchell,” 
said Representative Igoe, “to give me an 
opinion whether we could not include in 
terms of the reapportionment bill based 
on the new census a mandate that al! of 
the States given their quota of seats in 
the Hopse of Representativees by the 


having their Representatives barred from 
| the House, if they were chosen in any 
| other way. 

| “The reply that I received may be a 
| form letter. It was signed by oe Lord 
O’Brian, as Acting Attorney "General, 
and stated in precise terms that the At- 


torney General’s office does not give j 


legal advice except to the President or 
\the head of an executive department. 
“It appears to me that if Congress is 
not an exception to that rule, it should 
| be made one. It is unreasonable to say 


| ticipated in the election and the result | ing that the Attorney General does not | that the Department of Justice will not 


aid Congress in its labors, Therefore my 
plan now is to ask Congress to adopt a 
resolution of the sort I have in mind. 
If it is refused I shall seek authoritative 
advice elsewhere and shall make a fight 
| to put mto the reapportionment bill the 
provision I have described. 

“The present congressional districts of 


Illinois were created in 1900. They are | responednt in Washington, Mr. Avis, who; 


vision also had space on the same floor. 
The fire appeared to have started near 
the quarters of these divisions, and swept 
through to the opposite side, where the 
| Department of Labor divisions were 
housed. 


Photographic records, photostatic 
copies of testimony, and numerous ex- 
hibits in the many. investigations were 
kept in a section of the building which 
early was gutted, it was explained. The 
legal division of the Commission also 
occupied quarters which were fire-swept 
before would-be rescuers were’ able to 
enter the building, it was said, 


The chain store prices investigation, 
considered one of the most important of 
the inquiries now being conducted, was 
said recently to be only about half- 
way completed and office work of anal- 
ysis, compilation of statistics, and prep- 
aratién of reports, the Assistant Sec- 
retary, C. G. Duganne said, would take 


Prohibition Director 
Names Two Assistants 


Director of Prohibition*Amos W. W. 
| Woodcock, Aug. 30, named Randolph C. 


| Shaw, who has been a special assistant 
to the Attorney General, as Chief-of the 
Law Division of the Bureau of Prohibi- 
| tion. 
| selection of Dwight E. Avis as Chief of 
|the Special Agents in the Bureau, Mr. 
|Shaw formerly was a newspaper cor- 





bill must accord equality of ,representa- | all out.of balance. Justice demands that|has been four years in the Prohibition 


tpn to their people, under penalty of 


f 


the lines be redrawn.” 


service, has been stationed in Detroit, 


j 


the docket room and the publications di- ; 


at least another year. My 


Mr. Woodcock also announced the 
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Throughout Peru 
Called Subnormal 


Commercial Attache Cables! 
Situation Has Been Grow-| 
ing Worse Because of Low, 


Prices for Products 


Commercial conditions throughout Peru 
are subnormal, a situation which has 
existed for several months, according to 
a cable report from Commercial Attache 
Charles H. Cunningham at Lima made 


public by the Department of Commerce 


Aug. 30. 

Aside from the present political. dis- 
turbances, with their inevitable effect 
upon business, the fundamental economic 
Situation of Peru has been geting steadily 
worse as prices for cotton, sugar, wools 
copper ore and other minerals have re- 
mained consistently low. The continued 
low levels for these important export 
commodities have not only affected the 
individual earning and buying power of 
the people, but have resulted in a steady 
diminution in the government’s revenues. 
In all areas, the report states, sales have 
been greatly restricted and collections 
become more difficult with each passing 


’ month, 
The low prices have resulted in an} 
entire elimination of the export taxes | 


amounting to $100,000 monthly. Indi- 
vidual and corporate profits are also much 
lower. * The report also states that the 
actual export duties collected in the first 
six months of 1930 were LP.80,000 (Pe- 
ruvian pound equals $4.00 par) below 
those for}the same period of 1929 and 
LP.100,000 below the budgetary esti- 
mates. Total customs revenues for the 


first half of 1930 were approximately | 
LP.350,000 under those for the same} 


period of last year as well as below the 
' budgetary estimates for the current year. 
Business activity is expected to be con- 
siderably less in the last half of the 
year, the report concludes. 
Information Sought 

The Department of State has _in- 
structed the American Charge d’Affajres 
im Lima, Ferdinand B. Mayer, to tele- 
graph further information regarding the 
arrest of Lieut. Com. Harold B. Grow 
former American naval officer, an 
Charles W. Sutton, American engineer, 
according to an oral statement at the 
Department Aug. 30. 

The two men had been arrested by 
the revolutionary government, Comman- 
der Grow because of a charge that he flew 
over revolutionary forces, and Mr. Sut- 
ton because of charges of irregularity 
in his accounts as director of irrigation. 

The case of the two men involves num- 
erous complications, it was said at the 
Department of State. These are being 
studied by Mr. Mayer, and also by offi- 
cials of the Department in Washington. 
Mr. Mayer had not yet been informed 
by the revolutionary government that 
Lieut Comdr. Grow will be tried. by court 
martial, as reported in press dispatches, 
it was stated orally. 

In the absence of complete informa- 
tion the Department declined to say 
whether the United States will demand 
‘that the officer be tried by civil ceurt 
rather than court martial, but it was 
stated orally that the United States will 
insist on a full and impartial hearing. 

Commander Grow, according to the rec- 
ord of the Department of State, went to 
Peru as a member of the American naval 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Government, after a 10 or 15 year 
lease, found it had finished paying for a 
building which it did not own. 
This policy, initiated during the World 
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The above map shows location of standard time zone boundaries as they appear on the 
official standard time zone map, first of its type to be published by the Government, which 
has just been issued by the Bureau of the Census ‘of the Department of Commerce. 
base map for the official publication was supplied by the United States Geological Survey 
and the time zone boundary lines were placed upon it by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Hydrographic Office ¢ the Department of the Navy, and the Dominion Ob- 
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Public Construction Time Zones of Various Localities 
Program Expedited _ And Cities Shown on Commerce Map 


President Confers With ian Provisions of Standard Time Act of 1918, I. €. C. Orders 


And Other Regulations Embodied in Work 


The time zones of the various cities 
and localities from the Atlantic and the 
Paeific have been officially ‘recorded by 
the time zone map of the United States, 
| just issued by the Department of Com- 
;merce, This map was compiled by the Bu- 
|reau of Standards with the assistance of 


mission, but later resigned to become di-| War and during the days immediately |the United States Geological Survey, the 


rector of aviation for the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment. He is still a lieutenant com- 
mander in the United States Naval Re- 
serve. * 

If Commander Grow bas taken an oath 
of allegiance to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, he is expatriated and can not ask 
for the protection of the United States, 
it was stated by the Department of State. 
However, Department records show that 
it has used its good offices for Ameri- 
cans who have taken the oath of allegi- 
ance to serve in the French and Spanish 
Foreign Legions. 

Mr. Sutton is an American engineer 
who since 1914 has been in Peru under 
contract with the Peruvian government 
s director of irrigation. 

The Department likewise was without 
official information concerning the re- 
ported charge of Sanchez Cerro, Peru- 
vian revolutionary leader, that Lieut. 
Comdr. Grow was about to bomb the city 


| following the war and during the period 
|of inflation, was abandoned in the latter 
part of the preceding Administration, the 


White House stated, and it was added 
that there had been no leases of any kind 
entered into during the present Admin- 
istration and none will be entered into. 
Under the enlarged public building 
program, initiated about two and one- 
half) years ago, and materialy expanded 
by Congress during the past year, ex- 
penditures of about $360,000,000 outside 
of Washington are involved, it was 
j stated. The consummation of the pro- 
gram, it was explained, requires much 
preliminary work in cities and towns 
where buildings are required. After se- 
lection of the town comes selection of a 
site, which must be acquired by contract 
purchase, gift or condemnation proceed- 
ings. Then comes the preparation of 
plans, the drawing up of specifications 


| 


of Arequipa when arrested. It was stated;,and lastly the letting of contracts, all 


however, there was no doubt that what- 
ever his mission to Arequipa he was 
acting under the orders of President 
Leguia. 

No report shave been received at the 
Department concerning the intention of 
the revolutionists toward Augusto B. 
Leguia, the deposed president of Peru, 
the Department stated. 

So far as the Department was in- 
formed, no demand had been made upon 
Charge d’Affaires Mayer or other mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps in Lima for 
the surrender of members of the deposed 
president’s family or members of the 
former government who have taken 
asylum in the various embassies and 
legations. A 

The Department pointed out that it is 
a common practice under international 
law to provide asylum for political refu- 
gees in case of revolution. 

At the outbreak of the revolt in Lima, 
it was pointed out by Mr. Mayer, that 
two daughters of President Leguia had 
taken refuge in the American Embassy. 
It is not known whether they were still 

; there on Aug. 30 but if they were the 
Department doubted whether he would 
consent to surrender them to the revolu- 
tionary government. 

_ The situation in Peru is reported by 
the American’ Charge d’Affaires, Ferdi- 
nand L. Mayer, as being tranquil, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of State Aug. 30. 

Junta Gives Assurances 

The new military government, Mr. 
Mayer reported, has given assurances 
that it will comply with international 
agreements. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Department has received a tele- 
gram dated Aug. 29, 5 p. m., from Mr, 
Ferdinand L. Mayer, the American 
Charge d’Affaires at Lima, to the effect 
that Lima and its suburbs were quiet 
yesterday, and that the tension was much 
relieved and business was seemingly be- 
oy ig” ebony as usual. ‘ 

r. Mayer adds that the Peruvian For- 
eign Office has informed the diplomatic 
representatives in Lima by note on Aug. 
28 of the formation of the Junta and of 
its composition, and in conclusion con- 
veyed its assurance that the new Coun- 
eil of Government would strictly comply 
with Peruvian international agreements 
and maintain the good relations which 
unite Peru with thif United States. 

The Department i$ informed by Ameri- 


4¢an consular officers in Peru that the situ- 


jon throughout the country generally 
ranquil, ' 


involving much detail. 


ested, it was stated, in ascertaining 
progress made on the public building 
program outside of Washington. Eighty- 
four projects have been completed. In 
78 more cases the towns have been se- 
lected, sites acquired, buildings designed 
and contracts let. There are now 77 
more where the towns have been se- 
lected, sites, acquired buildings, de- 
signed and specifications drawn, but ic 
which contracts have not yet been let. 
In 45 more cases, towns have .been se- 
lected and sites acquired, but the archi- 
tects have not completed their work. Ail 
told, the number of buildings completed 
or in process of construction total 284, 
according to the statement. 


Further Construction 


plained, will involve an expenditure of 
about $165,000,000, leaving outside of 
Washington, in the present building pro- 
gram, about $200,000,006 for further con- 
struction, which would include 253 pros- 
pective projects. The location of these 
buildings, it was said, is now receiving 
the attention of the surveying parties. 
President Hoover's interest in the pub- 
lic building program was said to be in- 
spired by a desire to aid the unemploy- 
ment situation and to set an example to 
municipalities and States as well as pri- 
vate parties in aiding construction work. 
Since the business depression began, 
it was said, there have been let outside 


tracts, at about three times the rate at 
| which the work was proceeding before 
the accelerated program was initiated. 
More rapid completion of preliminary 
work has resulted, it was stated, in con- 
tracts now being let at a rate of about 
$8,000,000 meant: This is all outside 
of Washington. 

In Washington, the building program 
involves an expenditure of $310,000,000 
over a period of several years and includes 
not only the Federal buildings in the 
Mall, but also the new municipal center, 
The work completed and contracts let 
in this building program amount to about 
$50,000,000 and it is planned that con- 
tracts involving about $60,000,000 more 
will be, made in the next few months. 





The detailed possibilities and methods | 


of further public building work in cities 
and towns where there is unemployment 
was gone, into carefully by the Presi- 
dent with his advisors at Rapidan, it 
was stated, with the idea of having the 
Government Departments affected work 
towards coordination. 


' 
President Hoover is very much inter- 


These building projects, it was ex- | 


of Washington about $30,000,000 in con- | 


Interstate Commerce Commission, the; 


Hydrographic Office of the Navy De- 


of Canada. 

The map embodies in its divisions the 
provisions of the Standard Time Act of 
1918, the amendments to that act, the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the laws regarding specific 
zones which have been enacted by Con- 
gress. A reproduction of the map will be 
found on this page. 

On Mar. 19, 1918, Congress enacted a 
law known as the “Standard Time Act,” 
which provided, among other things, that 
the limits of each time zone within the 
continental limits of the United States 
“shall be defined by an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, having re- 
gard for the convenience of commerce 
and the existing junction and division 
points of the railroads engaged in inter- 
| state and foreign commerce.” 


“Standard time has been defined,” said 
a Commission report, “as time based 
upon a certain definite meridian that is 
‘adopted by law or usage as the time 
meridian for a more or less wide extent 
of country, in place of the various merid- 
ians upon which local mean time is based. 
Its advantage,” said the report, “is that 
neighboring communities or places then 
keep exactly the same time, instead of 
differing by a few minutes. or seconds, 
according to their difference of longitude, 
a matter of'special importance in con- 
nection with the operation of railroads 


business wherein contracts involve any 
definite time limits.” 


No Standard Time 
| Prior to 1883 


“there was no established standard time 


municipalities and localities. In 1885 
adopted in the United 
initiative of the American Railway As- 
sociation, and at noon of Nov. 18 of 
that year the telegraphic time signals 
sent out daily from the Navy Observa- 
tory at Washington, D. C., were changed 
to the new standard, according to which 
the meridians of the 75th, 90th, 105th 
and 120th degrees west of Greenwich 
became the time meridians of eastern, 


time zones, respectively. * * * 

“The standard time zones of the United 
States were originally fixed by railroads 
for railroad operating purposes. Natu- 
rally and necessarily the time-breaking 
points were fixed at terminals or di- 
vision points. An ideal arrangement of 
zones from the standpoint of time alone 
would fix the breaking points along a 
north-and-south meridian halfway be- 
tween the fixed standard meridians. 

“However, ideal conditions did not ob- 
tain, and the practical convenience of the 
carriers determined time-breaking points, 
In 1883 the lines of many of the princi- 
pal carriers operating in the eastern 
section of the United States terminated 
in Ohio, western New York, or Pennsyl- 
vania, or at the Ohio River, and the west- 


closer proximity to the 82% degree 
meridian than the then existing termini 
of the carriers operating between the 
Central and Mountain zones or Mountain 
| and Pacific zones were to the 97% 
| 





degre@? and 112 degree meridians, re- 
spectively. ' 


partment, and the Dominion Observatory | 


and telegraphs, or the transaction of any | 


“Prior to 1883,” explained the report, | 


for the United States, the mean sun time | 
being usually observed by the various | 


the four present standards of time were | 
States on the! 


central, mountain and Pacific standard} 


ern termini of these carriers were in | 


“It also appears that the operating di- 

| Visions of eastern carriers are somewhat 
| Shorter than those of western carriers, | 
which extend through more sparsely set- 
tled sections. 
| time-breaking points ‘have been changed | 
as operating divisions have been read- | 
justed or as lines have been extended. 


Railroad Situation 
Termed Confusing 


“The general trend of railroad building 
westward has almost continuously pushed 
the zone boundaries far west of the me- 
dian, meridians, Occasionally there, has 
been an attempted rectification as new 
operating division terminals have been 
erected or created. Sometimes there has 
| been a rectification upon one line, while 
there has been none upon a parallel east- 


and-west line but a few miles distant. 
Division terminals of one carrier have 
not been located at either with reference 
to the median meridians or with refer- 
ence to the terminals or time-breaking 
points of other near-by railroads.” 

“As branch lines have been con- 
structed,” continued the explanatory re- 
port of the Commission, “the carriers 
| have extended thereto the standard time 
observed at the junction point or upon 
; the main line. There are instances -where 
branch lines radiate from the main line 
at points near the time-changing points 
just within the normal limits of a time 
zone and extend many miles beyond the 
time-changing point, and as the time 
observed at the junction point is also 
observed at all points on the branch line 
the time of one zone is extended within 
the normal lintits of another time zone.” 


The Commission explained that a con- 
fused situation has been the result of 
this time boundary movemert. It was 
noted as an example that in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, where the lines of the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 
form a considerable network and in many 
instances serve the same communities, 
notwithstanding a State statute pre- 
scribes the use of eastern standard time, 
and the Pennsylvania employs the stand- 
ard, the New York Central Lines were 
governed by central time. This situation 
has since been corrected. t 


The time-changing points between the 
jeastern and central zones conform to 
the median meridian more closely than 
do the time-changing points between the 
central and mountain, and _ between 
‘mountain and Pacific standard time 
zones. For many reasons the action of 
the railroads in fixing time-breaking 
points has been, and is, practically deter- 
minative of the standard of time em- 
ployed in all affairs of life in all com- 
munities along their lines, according to 
the Commission. 


Inquiry. Instituted 
In Entire Situation 


Following the enactment of the Stand- 
ard Time Act in 1918, the Commission 
instituted an investigation into the entire 
situation with a view to adjusting the 
time-breaking points of all carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The in- 
vestigation commenced in April, 1918, 
:an? has been in. progress, more or less, 
ever since. Numerous orders have been 
issued defining the various zone bound- 
aries, and many medifications have been 
made from time to time“ following due 
hearing and argument. 


In the issuance of its orders the Com- 
|mission has taken into consideration the 
| inconveniences which attend upon the use 
'of dual standards of time within a com- 
munity, with a view to making the zones 
as compact and symmetrical as possible. 
Some inconvenience must be had at every 


| 











servatory of Canada. 
ous Publication No. 111. 
ways in which: the map will prove useful as follows: Determining 
radio. broadcasts; coordination in long-distance telephone arrangements; 
aviation flights; and operations of agencies dealing with transients. The map 
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this difficulty the Commission has _ en- 
deavored to fix these time-breaking 


| points in smaller places in sparsely set-| by 


tled sections rather than in large centers | 
of population. | 

In addition to the Commission’s action 
in fixing time-zone boundaries, Congress 
has taken a hand now.and then in the 
form of amendments to the standard 
time act. 

Such an amendment was made in 
March, 1923, when it was provided that 
“In the division of territory, and in the 
definition of each zone’s limits, so much 
of: the State of. Idaho as lies south of 
the Salmon River, traversing the State 


|from east to west near 45 degrees 30 | fourth zone on the one hundred and twen- 
From time to time these | minutes latitude shall be embraced in the | tieth degree; 


third zone (mountain).” In 1921 the | 
Panhandle and Plains section of Texas 


The official map is designated as Bureau of Standards Miscellane- 
A statement issued by the Department of Commerce lists major 


| 





true and local time for 

long-distance 

shows boun- 

lh ae ee 

and Oklahoma was transferred to the 
central time zone from mountain time 
Congressional amendment. 
Section 1 of the Standard Time Act | 
declares: “That, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the standard. time of the 
United States, the territory of Conti- 
nental United States shall. be divided into 
five zones in the manner hereinafter 
provided. ‘The standard time of the 
first zone shall be based on the mean 
astronomical time of the seventy-fifth 
degree of longitude west of Greenwich; 
that of the secorid zone on the ninetieth 
degree; that of the third zone on the one 
hundred. and fifth degree; that of the 


and that of tHe fifth zone, 


yy 
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School Opens 


¥ 


Are Expected to j 


Pr? 


Stimulate Trade 


Necessary Expenditures by 


% 
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Students Will Amount to r 


Billions’ of Dollars, Fed- 
eral Bureaus Estimate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| supplies are, of course, especially ben- 


efited by the reopening of schools, it 
was _ stated in the specialties division. 
School furniture—desks, blackboards, hat 
and coat racks, etc.—is required in large 
quantities in the seasonal expansion and 
remodeling of school buildings. 

The amount of materials purchased by 
or for the students themselves for the 
technical pursuance of study runs well 
into the millions of dollars. Peneiis, 
pens, ink, paper, pads, composition Sy 
slates, books, pamphlets, maps, crayon, 
typewriters, and other items are needed 


| for the annual pilgrimage to the -class- 
| rooms, it was stated. 


While no estimates of the expenditures 
of parents for schoo! clothing could be 
made by the Department, the shoe di- 
vision declared that the cost of furnish- 
ing school children of the elementary and 
high schools with footwear would aggre- 
gate in the neighborhood of $700,000,000. 

This figure, it was explained, is based 
on an average consumption of five pairs 
of shoes for the school.girl (including 
lightweight, service, sport, gymnasium, 
and-evening shoes) and four pairs for 
the school boy (includes service, sport, 
dress and gymnasium) on an average 
price of $6 per pair. These requirements, 
in the opinion of the division, represent 
a conservative estimate of shoe needs. 


In addition, the division declared, the © 


shoe requirements for the men and wo- 
men attending college would raise the 
figures considerably. The footwear re- 
quirements for the co-ed, especially, who 
requires on an average of 10 pairs of 
shoes (includes dress, gymnasium, hik- 
ing and negligee slippers), costing on an 
average of $7 per pair, would run well 
into eight figures, it was pointed out, 
The demands of college men, estimated 
by the division at five ra per capita, 
costing on an average of $7 per pair (in- 
cluding sport and bedroom footwear), 
would further increase the total. 
cording to the Bureau of Education, the 
number of men and women attending col- 


'leges and universities exceeds well over 
; 1,000,000, which would. bring the college 


shoe bill to more than $50,000,000, ac- 
cording to the Shoe Division’s estimates. 
There is also a considerable expenditure 
annually for luggage, especially ward- 
robe .trunks, hat and suit cases, brief 
cases, etc.,"it was said. a 
The demands of persons attending 
schools and colleges for clothing for 
gymnasium and athletics also comprises 
a considerable figure, according, to the 
textiles division. Besides the more 
typical wearing apparel needed for the 
classroom and social activities, there is a 
large requirement for football, basket- 
ball, track and other athletic materials. 
_ The return fo college is an important 
item in the. transportation enterprises, 
according to the transportation. division. 
Passenger traffic—both railroad and bus 
—is stimulated, as well as express trans- 
portation of heavy luggage, books, ete.’ 
The pilgrimage to the campus. via the 
automobile also results in large expendi- 





which shall include only Alaska, on the 
one hundred and fiftieth degree. 


tures for gasoline, oil, and other auto- 
motive supplies, it was said. 


Good Will Makes 
Better Railroads 


A Message from 
L. A. Downs, 


President, 
Illinois Cen 


Dependable for 79 Years 


Many great improvements have 
been effected in railroading in the 


last generation. 


One of the great- 


est of these is in the relations. of 
the railroads with the public. 


Every mature person today can 
remember when railroads were 


viewed and treated with sus- 


picion, distrust 


tral System. ity. 


and open hostil- 


It seemed then to be the 


prevailing idea that they must be 


held in restraint. 


Regulation de- 


veloped into strangulation. 
All that is changed now. The 
prevailing attitude toward the 


railroads is one 
upon good will 


of fairness based 


. As a result the 


railroads are better servants of 


the public. 


The splendid record 


which they have made in the last 
decade has been due in no small 


part to this enl 


ightened attitude. 


Good will has proved its value 
to the railroads and to the pub- 


lic. 


It deserves to be continued. 


To its continuance our railroad 


with the co-operation of its many 


friends, hopes to contribute. 


Constructive 


criticism and sug- 


gestions are invited. 


| 


Chicago, September 1, 1930, 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


This message is the 121st of a series published monthly 
since September 1, 1920, by the Illinois Central System 
as part of its plan of winning good will for the railroad. 


breaking-point, and in order to minimize |’ 
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| u n Declared |Sample of Ancient. 
'o Be Luminous | 
Only if Impure 


_ Methods of Producing Lum- 
inous Paints by Means 

. Of>Radicactive Salts De- 
__ seribed by Specialist 


Radium is riot luminous, and the faint 
+ from tubes of radium salts comes 
impurities, according to a stlate- 
“on radium just prepared by, the 
Engineer. of the Rare Metals and 
Division of the Bureau of 









Mesh 


To Be 12,000,000 
Years Old 
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Yakima River in Washin 





of Sequoia. 





12,000,000 years ago. 









Wood qT dentitied 


Portion of Tree Is Estimated 


A piece of a seven-foot tree estimated 
to be 12,000,000 years old, which was 
found 150 feet below the bed of the 
on, has been 
identified by Arthur Koehler, wood iden- 
| tification expert of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, as a species- 


This ancient wood was taken from a 
log encountered when a United States 
Reclamation Service tunnel was being 
driven under the river, and was in solid 
basalt believed to have been poured out 
of one of the Columbia Plateau volcanoes 
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Oil From Kernels Californi 
pore alitorni 
Of Cherries Useful) ~ a Survey 


Product Found na Be Suitable 
In Various Prep- 
arations 


Direc 
Ample Testimony 


Oil obtained from cherry pits~is suit- 
able for use in making various cos- 
metics and some pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations and may be utilized as a salad 
oil, according to a statement just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. » 

The statement follows in full text: 

In their quest for -waste farm products 
that may be utilized commercialy, De- 
partment chemists regently completed a 
study of the properties of cherry-kernel 
oil. Their findings justify the belief that 
this oil would find ready use if it were 
produced in large enough quantities. 

In many respects cherry-kernel oil is 


State of \California: 


The problem created by conditions un- 
der which “middle-aged and older work- 
ers are prematurely relegated to the in- 
dustrial scrap heap” is serious, declared 
the State Director of the Department 
of Industrial Relations, Will J. French, 
in announcing publication of a bulletin 
presenting results of an original sur- 


AvutTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY.ArRE PresenTep 
PusBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTe0 States DAILY 


sizing Worth of Persons Past Middle Li 









Mines, Department of Commerce, Paul 

M. Tyler. . 
Luminous paints, Mr. Tyler explained, 
@re made by mixing radioactive material 
with phosphorescent substances, such as 
zinc ‘sulphide. 
coun on watch dials to make them 
glow in the dark has consisted chiefly 
of crystalline zinc sulphide mixed with 
various parts of radium mesothorium 
and. radiothorium. 

Following in full text is a section of 
Mr. Tyler’s statement dealing with lu- 
mineus paints. : 

Radium alone is not luminous. The 
faint glow that sometimes is exhibited 
by tubes of radium salts is owing to 
impurities. By mixing radioactive mate- 
Trial with phosphorescent substances, 
notably with zinc sulphide, a paint that 
will glow in the dark may be produced. 


Shoemaker’s Discovery 

According to one authority, it was a 

shoemaker of Bologna who noted over 
300 years ago, that heavy spar heated 
“in charcoal possessed the property of 
glowing in‘ the dark after it had been 
exposed to light. Other phosphorescent 
powders mostly blends of zinc sulphide 
and alkali sulphide, were discovered sub- 
sequently, and were used for producing 
temporary stage effects, for example, 
long before the discovery of radium made 
it possible to maintain the phosphores- 
cent glow for an indefinite period. 

The ingredients and formulas for 
luminous paints undoubtedly change 
from time to time, In the United States 
the paint used on’ watch dials has con- 


The paint used in this! 


“The wood is too friable to be sliced 
thin for microscopic examination,” Mr. 
Koehler says, “but examination of the 
whole piece with a hand lense leaves no 
doubt of its close kinship with ‘sequoia 
sempervirens,’ the redwood of today. 

“The redwoods have not always been 
confined to a narrow strip in California, 
but throve at on® time throughout what 
is ‘now the United States, Canada, 
‘ Alaska, Greenland, Europe, and northern 
Asia. Fossil Sequoia cones were found 
in rocks and #wamp deposits in Europe 
in the hineteenth century before the 
only living representatives of the species 
were known to the white man.” 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


Unified Patrol Found 
To Aid in Enforcing 
California Auto Laws 





More Than 127,000 Persons 
Stopped on Roads for 
Various Offenses in Six 
Months, Report Shows 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Aug. 30. 





















‘and peach kernels, according to C 


‘should prove useful as a high-grade 
salad oil, and suitable for use in the 
manufacture of, various co$8metics and 
for some pharmaceutical preparations, 

Limited quantities have been used for 
such purposes and have. given good 
results: 










The National Commission of Fine Arts is now devoting much of its atten- 
tion to designs of World War memorials, both in the United States and 
in Europe, which must receive its approval, according to information 
made available on behalf of the Commission. The. drawing reproduced 
above shows the design of Flanders Field memorial chapel at the Ameri- 
can Cemetery near Waereghem, Belgium. 2 


Commission of Fine Arts Supervises 
Erection of World War Memorials 








1 





Structures in Europe and District of Columbig Must Be 
| Approved by Federal Agency 








upon the selection of artists for the ex- 
ecution of the same. It shall be the duty 


Erection of statues and monuments 
jcommemorating various aSpects of the 











Extensive Food: Uses 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Aug. 30. 

Indications .that muskrat meat is 
widely used as food and frequently con- 
sidered to be a delicacy are found in a 
report, of the Game Division of the 
Michigan Conservation Department. 

Contents of the report, announced 
Aug. 30, show that last year 2,578 musk- 
rat carcasses were sold for food by var- 
ious Michigan muskrat farmers. The 
carcasses, averaging about a pound of 
meat each, frequently sell for $2 a 
dozen. we. 

Many muskrat trappers, it was stated, 
value the meat as highly as that of other 
game. 

The dark rich meat of the beaver is 
‘also highly prized by Indians as food, 
and many white trappers emphatically 
agree with them, it was stated on behalf 
of the Department. Beaver tail is con- 





similar to the oil from almond, apricot, 


Jamieson and,S. I. Gertler, of the ‘Bu 
reau of Chemistry and Soils. The results 
of their investigations indicate that it 





vey of the question of maximum hiring 
age limits in California conducted by 
the Department. 

“Policies which ‘prescribe the hiring 
of employes past certain ages should 
giye way to hiring practices which rec- 
ognize the values that are inherent’ in 
mature and more experienced workers,” 
Mr. French stated. “Ample and cor- 
roborative testimony by California em- 
ployers of labor is included in this bul- 
letin to emphasize the worth-of persons 
past middle life in industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises.” 

A summary of the contents of the 
bulletin, issued by the Department, fol- 


Found for Muskrat Meat lows in full text: 


Confidential Reports 


From 2,808 Employers 

Judging by the 2,808 confidential re- 
ports received from California employ- 
ers regarding age limitation policies in 
hiring workers, it is evident that middle- 
aged and older workers in this State, as 
in. other States in the Union, are con- 
fronted with a problem of unemployment 
caused by personnel policies which arbi- 
trarily curtail the employment opportuni- 
ties of persons past middle life. 

Out of the 2,808 reporting establish- 
ments, 306, or 11 per cent, had maximum 
hiring age limits, and 2,502, or 89 per 
cent, did not have maximum hiring age 
limits, ; 3 

The total number of employes on the 
pay rolls of the 2,808 reporting estab- 
lishments, as of March, 1930, was 534,- 
608. Of this total, 208,936, or 39 per 
cent, wére employed in the establish- 


Creation of a unified State patrol in 
alifornia has resulted in a general in- 
crease in the efficiency of enforcing motor 
laws, according to a report of activities 
of the patrol during the first six months 
of this year, made public by the Division 
of Motor Vehicles. 


sisted mainly of crystalline zinc sulphide | c 
(Sidot’s blende), mixed with various pro- 
portions of radium, mesothorium, and 
radiothorium in order to obtain the de- 
sired amount of luminosity. Pure zinc 
sulphide may be prepared by repeated 
roastings and reprecipitations, and’small 





amounts of cadmium, copper, and man- 
ganese may be added to give better 
luminescence. 
zinc sulphide mixture, radioactive ma- 
terial is added in the form of a soluble 


selt, which is then precipitated out as) 


an insoluble sulphate. In the beginning 
the zinc sulphide was rendered luminous 
by activation by radium alone; but later, 
partly because they were cheaper and 
Partly because they produced greater 


practical luminosity, mesothorium and 


radiothorium also were employed. 

As reported by Dr. Martland, the paint 
used by girls in a New Jersey factory 
contained chiefly zinc sulphide, rendered 
luminous by activation with about 20 to 
30 per cent radium and from 70 to 80 
per cent mesothorium containing radio- 
thorium. He quotes other authorities to 
the effect that these paints may contain 
all the way from 0.7 to 3 and even 4 
milligrams of radium element to 100 
grams of zinc sulphide. Impurities may 
be added to the zinc sulphide as follows: 
Cadmium, 0.05 per cent; copper, 0.001 per 
cent; manganese, 0.0002 per cent. 

British practice is described as follows: 

Luminous paints are of military signi- 


ficance, being used not only for watch | 


dials but for the illumination of gun 
sights and compass cards and, in general, 
wherever other forms of illumination at 
night might betray one’s presence to the 
enemy. During the Great. War, the 
British Government bought about 18 
grams of radium for these purposes, and 
it is stated that at one period of the war 
the monthly consumption of radium for 
the manufacture of luminous paint 
amounted to 500 milligrams. 


State Geologic Survey 
To Be Made in Georgia 


Work Begun on Charting Min- 
eral Resources of All Sections 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Aug. 30. 


A survey that will require several 
years for completion, but which will give 
Georgia its first complete geologic map, 
has been started, according to an an- 
nouncement by S. W. McCallie, State 
Geologist. 

Several sectional maps have been 
made from time to time in Georgia, but 
the State has lacked a general and com- 
prehensive chart of its geological re- 
sources, Mr. McCallie states. 


Dr. G. W. Crickmay will be in charge 


of the survey in northern Georgia. Dr. 
W. S. Bailey, of the University of Illi- 


nois, has been retained to assist Dr. | 


Crickmay, the announcement states. 

In the southern part of the State, Mr. 
McCallie points out, Dr. C. Wythe Cook, 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
will complete this season a map showing 
the exact location of all classes of rocks 
and minerals in that section. This work 
will be coordinated with that in other 
quarters of the State in compiling the 
complete chart. 


To an emulsion of the 


The report shows a total of 127,213 
persons were stopped on the roads for 
|various offenses during the period, an 
average of 374 for each of the 340 of- 
ficers employed. 

Actual arrests for major offenses dur- 
ing the period totaled 35,070 and the 
|erring motorists thus caught paid fines 
totaling $161,473.35. In addition to this 
amount, they were responsible for the 
collection of $32,278 in delinquent motor 
vehicle license fees. \ 

Superintendent Eugene W. Biscailuz 
predicts that an even better record will 
be established during the last half of 
the year as the details incidental to or- 
ganization of the patrol were not com- 
pleted until several weeks after the 
beginning of the year. 

Many Lights Faulty 

During the period the officers of the 
patrol rode a total of 3,513,681 miles in 
patrolling their beats. Of the motorists 
stopped 7,267 were for speeding, 53,494 
| for faulty or glaring lights, 15,631 for 
breaking rules of the road, 8,224 for oper- 
|ating overloaded trucks. and 42,597 for 
miscellaneous offenses. 

San Diego County with its squad of 
23 men stopped 7,598, the largest num- 
| ber, this record having been established 
| largely because of the county’s, Mexican 
border problem, Fines collected in that 
county totaled $11,974. 

In addition to their other duties, the 
| Officers assisted in the examination of 
| Som@ges@2,000 persons for operators’ 
licenses and served 764 warrants. 

“Although the record will show that 
| our men have been active in patrolling 
|the highways, we do not regard the 
;number of arrests as the test of effi- 
ciency,” said H. R. Youngblood, assistant 
| superintendent. “While arrests are nec- 
| essary at times a friendly warning will 

often be as effective. What we do re- 
| gard as most important is that the offi- 
|cer be always on the job not only to 
| warn and arrest the erring but to give 
| protection to the law abiding and help 
| to those in need of assistance.” 
i Unified State control of the traffic sit- 
| uation was-made.possible last year when 
| Governor Young signed the Breed bill 
| putting all county squads under one 
| head. 





Vocational Projects 
Profitable to Pupils 


| Boys in Pennsylvania Found to 


Have Earned $280,000 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Aug. 30. 
| ‘The pupils’ labor income made on proj- 
| ects by boys studying vocational agricul- 
ture in Pennsylvania last year amounte 
to $279,156.97, the Department of Public 
Instruction has announced. This sum 
| represents the profit that the boys made 
| on their projects, omitting charges for 
| their own labor. Following is a project 
| summary table for the year: 
Beef cattle, 31 pupils, $1,589.75; bees, 


_The last available report of commer- | 36 pupils, $2,944.36; corn, 117 pupils, 
cial’minerals in Georgia showed a total | $24,272.12; dairy, 141 pupils, $43,183.27; 
value of $16,683,011 for the year 1928, | dairy records, 15 pupils, $9,332.50; farm 
with brick and tile leading value of pro- 14 











duction, and marble and granite next in 
order. Other ~aluabie minerals listed 
are bauxste, cement, clay, fuller’s earth 
and manganese. 





Mlinois Reports Decrease 
In Contagious Diseases 


State of Hlinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 30. 

Present health conditions in Illinois as 
viewed from the standpoint of prevalence 
of contagious diseases are the best ever 
recorded in the State, according to a 
report by the State Health Director, Dr. 
Andy Hall. 

Mortality during the first half of this 
year resulting from tuberculosis and ty- 
ohoid fever fell far below any previous 
experience for a corresponding period, 
the report shows. The death rate for 
oneumonia was 20 per cent below that 
of the corresponding period in 1929 and 
for below the lowest record set in the 
first half of any year during the last 
lO years; 

Prevalence of contagious diseases has 
»egn at an‘unusually low ebb in the State 


. 


A 4 


;experience and farm management, 
|pupils, $1,442.18; farm mechanics, 3 
| pupils, $124.18; fruit and small fruits, 
39 pupils, $5,399.48; home improvement, 


|45 pupils, $15,088.44; potatoes, 263 pupils, | 


$53,107.98; poultry, 569 pupils, $62,- 
960.98; sheep, 47 pupils, $8,414.25; small 
grains, 74 pupils, $8,725.16; swine, 237 
| pupils, $14,680.04; tobacco, 4 pupils, 
| $645.04; truck, 476 pupils, $25,856.17; 
miscellaneous, 35 pupils, $1,391.17. 

Each boy studying agriculture in the 
| vocational schools in the State carries on 
| at home, in connection with his class in- 
struction, a business enterprise of his 
own known as a home project. This fea- 
ture of the vocational progvam is most 
practical, as is indicated by the above 
| figures, and gives the individual boy val- 
uable experience in planning, financing 
and managing a business of his own. 
ciiceceeansesinenalialsaitaiatidadaiadedemtaeatsadat acne iuadie 
for several weeks, it is stated. The only 
exception is typhoid fever, Case reports 
of this disease since June have exceeded 
those for the corresponding weeks last 
year by 25 per cent. The drought has 
aggravated the typhoid situation by re- 
ducing water levels and thereby increas- 
ing the degree of pollution where con- 
tamination exists. 





| World War at present constitutes the 
outstanding concern of the Commission 
of Fine Arts with regard to memorial 
construction, it was stated orally Aug. 
30 by the secretary and executive officer 
of the Commission, H. P. Caemmerer. 

“This work is being carried on both 

in the United States and in Europe,” 
Mr. Caemmerer said. “Plans for con- 
‘struction of several war memorials in 
the District of Columbia, and work on 
erection of America:: cemeteries and bat- 
; tle monuments in Europe now occupy 
the Commission.” 

Before any of these structures may be 
| erected, he explained, it is necessary that 
their design be approved by 
Arts Commission. 





|merer said, plans are under way to erect 
|a@ Red Cross statue to Jane A. Delano; 
a Navy and Marine Memorial; and a 
District of Columbia World War Me- 
morial, to commemorate those soldiers 
who served from the District of Ov- 
lumbia. 


One of the most recent memorials to 
be erected in the District of Columbia is 
a World War Memorial in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was stated. The 
memorial is a marble tablet, 11% by 
6% feet, designed and sculptured by 
John Flanagan. 

_In Europe, approximately 25 memor- 
|rials are to be constructed, Mr. Caem- 
jmerer stated. Eight of these are to be 
| located in cemeteries wherein repose up- 
| ward of 30,000 of the 84,000 Americans 
who lost their lives in Europe during the 
war. Plans for these eight cemeteries, 
made on the spot in 1921 by members 
| of the Commission of Fine Arts, aim to 
reproduce the three chief elements whith 
give character and distinction to United 
| States military cenfeteries of the Civil 
; War—namely, the small white headstone, 
the green grass, and the canopy of trees. 
These plans have been carried out for 
|the most part, and results in planting 
are beginning to make themselves’ felt. 


Complete List of American 
| Memorials in Europe 


A complete list of American World 
|War memorials in Europe, designs of 
|which have been approved \by the Na- 
| tional Commission of Fine Arts, follows: 
American military cemeteries: Mem- 
orial chapel at Suresnes, France, Charles 
A. Platt, architect; memorial chapel at 
Romagne (Meuse-Argonne), York & Saw- 
yer, arthitects; memorial chapel at Bel- 
‘leau Wood (Aisne-Marne), Cram & 
Ferguson, architects; memorial chapel at 
Fere-en-Tardenois (Oise-Aisne), Cram & 
Ferguson, architects; memorial chapel at 
| Bony (Somme), Howe & Lescaze, archi- 
|tects; memorial chapel at Brookwood, 
|England, Egerton Swartwout, architect; 
| memorial chapel at Waereghem, Belgium, 
(Flanders Field), Paul P. Cret, architect; 
memorial chapel at Thijacourt (St. Mi- 
hiel); Thomas Harlan Ellett, architect. 
World War montments: Montfaucon, 

| France, John Russell Pope, architect; 
|Montsee, France, Egerton Swartwout, 
| architect; Chateau-Thiery, France, Paul 
P. Cret, architect; memorial near Belli- 
court, France, Paul P. Cret, architect; 
monument near Ypres, Belgium, Howe 
& Lescaze, architects; monument at Can- 
tigny, France, Arthur Loomis Harmon, 
architect; monument at Tours, France, 
Arthur Loomis Harmon, architect; monu- 
ment at Audenarde, Belgium, Prof. Harry 
Sternfeld, architect; naval monument at 
Brest, France, Howard Shaw Associates, 
architects; monument at Rome Italy, 
McKim, Mead & White, architects; mem- 
|orial at Somme Py, France, Arthur Loo- 
Harmon, architect; Pennsylvania 














mis 
monument at Varennes, France; Hospice 
of .Montfaucon, memorial to the 37th 
Division, Robert R. Reeves, architect; 
;erected by the Battle Monuments Com- 
mission of the State of Ohio. 

Erection of these memorials is in 
charge of the American Battl¢é Monu- 
ments Commission, an organization cre- 
ated by Congress, headed by General 
Pershing as Chairman, in cooperation 
with the Fine Arts Commission. 

The Commission of Fine Arts was 
created by an act of Congress approved 
May 17, 1910. The Commission, accord- 
ing to specifications, is composed of seven 
“well-qualified” judges of the fine arts, 
who are appointed by the President to 
serve a period of four years each. 

The act specifies that: 

“It shall be the duty of such Com- 
mission to advise upon the location of 
statues, fountains, and monuments in 
the public squares, streets, and parks 
in the District of Columbia, and upon 
the Selection of models for statues, 
fountains, and monuments erected under 
the authority of the United States and 
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the Fine | 


In the District of Columbia, Mr. Caem- | 


of the officers charged by law to deter- 
mine such questions in each case to call 
for such advice. The foregoing provisions 


of this act shall not apply to the Capitol{ 


Builditg of the United States and the 
building of the Library of Congress. 
The commission shall also advise gen- 
erally upon questions of art when re- 
quired to do so by the President or by 
any committee of either Howse of Con- 
gress.” 


Functions of Commission 
Have Been Enlarged 


The functions of the Commission have 
been enlarged, under authority of the 
last sentence above quoted,. by three 
Executive orders, as follows: . 

On Oct. 10, 1910, President Taft di- 
| rected that— 

“Plans for no public building to be 





the general Government shall be here- 
after finally approved by the officer duly 
| authorized until after such officer shall 
have submitted the plans to the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, created under the 
act of Congress of May 17, 1910, for 
its comment and advice.” 

On Feb. 2, 1912, President Taft di- 
rected the Commission to advise the offi- 
cer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds in-regard to the improvement 
|of any of the grounds in the-City of 
Washington under his cMarge whenever 
sych advice is asked for by that officer. 

On Nov. 28, 1913, President Wilson 
| issued the following Executive order: 
“It is hereby ordered that whenever 
new structures are to be erected in the 
Disttict of Columbia under the direction 
of the Federal Government which affect 
in any important way the appearance of 
the city, or whenever questions involving 
matters of art and with which the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned are to-be 
determined, final action shall not be 
taken until such plans and questions 
have been submitted to the Commission 
of Fine Arts, designated under the Act 
of Congress of May 17, 1910, for com- 
ment and advice.” : 
On July 28, 1921, President Harding 
| issued the following Executive order: 
“It is hereby ordered that essential 
matters relating to the design of medals, 
insignia, and coins produced by the ex- 
ecutive departments, also the designs of 
statues, fountains, and monuments, and 
all important plans for parks and all 
public buildings constructed by execu- 
tive departments or the District of Co- 
lumbia, which in any essential way af- 
fect the appearance of the City of Wash- 
ington, or the District of Columbia, shall 
be submitted to the Commission of Fine 
Arts for advice as to the merits of 
such designs before the etecutive officér 
having charge of the same shall approve 
thereof.” 

Congress, also acting under the au- 
thority of the organic act creating the 
Commission of Fine Arts, has from time 
to time imposed duties on the Commis- 
sion by specific legislation. 


Highways Beautified 
In New Hampshire 











Aid From Towns Sought for 
State Program 





State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Aug. 30. 
Definite progress has been made this 
year in the program to increase attrac- 
tiveness of roadsides in New Sempebiye, 
according to a statement just issued /by 
the Engineer of the State Highway De- 
partment, Frederick A. Gardner. The 
statement follows in full text: ; 
Small triangular grass plots, with 
| borders of shrubbery, are being laid out 
at road intersections, and it is hoped that 
towns may be induced to create such 
tiny gardens in principal squares and at 
places where several roads meet.. 
Where road construction has left steep 
banks of gravel, that are far from beauti- 
ful, if not actually unsightly, grass 
geeds and small trees gradually are being 
‘planted in many places. New grass is 
appearing and slowly hiding the bare 
gravel. ; 
Along many miles of New Hampshire 
roads, nature has attended to the matter 
of beautification and no help from man 
is needed. Making the highways attrac- 
tive is secondary in superwenee anly to 
making them good. e cannot expect 
this year to do much more than get our 
New Hampshire program fairly well 
under way, but we have been encouraged 
to think that we will receive help from 
public-spirited individuals and from the 
towns, . . 





sidered the choice portion and a great|ments not having maximum hiring age 
delicacy. But there are comparatively| limits, and 325,672, or 61 per cent, were 
few who have had the opportunity to|employed in establishments not having 
sample beaver meat as the season has; maximum hiring age limits. 

been closed in Michigan since 1919-20. In other words, in the 11 per cent of 


erected in the District of Columbia for’ 
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| Information on National Parks 


Distributed by Federal Agency 


with Communications. 


HE National Park Service has 
closer contact with the public than 
the average bureau of the Federal 

Government, and in this connection the 
issuance of free publications descrip- 
tive of the parks is a most important 
means of reaching the public. Through 
these publications the Service strives 
to interest prospective travelers in 
making the national parks the scenic 
climax of their trips, and to give visi- 
tors the type of information necessary 
to enable them to enjoy to the full 
these reservations which, in the words 
of the Yellowstone organic act, were 
established as “pleasuring grounds for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the 


people.” 
These publications are in no sense 
of the word advertising or publicity; 


they literally are information circulars, 
the name by which most of them are 
designated. Such pamphlets have been 
printed for practically all of the na- 
tional parks, and contain descriptive 
material regarding the park for which 
issued; information as to how to reach 
it either by rail or automobile; the 
rules and regulations promulgated for 
its use, with which all visitors must 
conform; and data regarding the vari- 
ous topes of accommodations available, 
including the rates which the Govern- 
ment has authorized to be charged 
therefor. 

Other free publications, known as 
“Glimpses of Our National Parks” and 
“Glimpses of Our National Monu- 
ments,” give brief descriptions of these 
reservations and are illustrated. Ac- 
cording to the records of the National 
Park Service, during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, a total of 675,750 
free publications were prepared and 
distributed. This does not include 
148,500 automobile guide and other 
maps and nearly 480,000 stickers and 
posters of various kinds issued by the 


map section. 

I‘ ADDITION to the free publica- 
° tions, there are a number of pamph- 
lets on special subjects issued by the 


* * * 





Travelers Attracted to Scenic Reservations Through Va- 
rious Government Publications: 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown. the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organtzations. 


The present series deals 


’ 


By Isabelle F. Story, 


Editor, National Park Service, Department of Interior. 


As madé possible by the fact that. the 
National Park Service prepared the 
original copy and makes all revisions, 
paying for these from its printing 
funds. 

The history of the Portfolio is inter- 
esting. The need for some such“pub- 
lication was urgent in the early days 
of coordination of national park work, 
just preceding the organization of the 
National Park Service. No Govern- 
ment funds for such’a book being avail- 
able, the matter was presented to offi- 
cials of several railroads serving the 
national parks. Seeing the great pos- 
sibilities involved in the project, 17 
western railroads contributed approxi- 
matelg $43,000 to cover the cost of an 
edition of 275,000 copies which were 
distributed free through the Depart 
ment of the Interior. \ 


* * * 

THs Portfolio was a very important 

factor in awakening Americans to 
the glories of their national parks. 
Later, after the organization of the 
Service, the publication of this book- 
let was taken over by the Bureau with 
Government funds, and it has been 
several times revised and enlarged. 
The Superintendent of Documents re- 
ported the sale*of 12,334 copies of the 
fifth edition of this Portfolio in the 
course of the last fiscal year, and our 
superintendent in Yellowstone National 
Park reported the sale of 1,800 copies 
out in the park during one month last 
Summer. 

Under the regulations of the Joint 
Committee on Printing and Binding 
the National Park Service is not au- 
thorized to furnish more than 50 cop- 
ies of any free publication to individ- 
uals or organizations outside the Gov- 
ernment service. For this reason, as 
well as because of the small editions 
it is possible to get out with the limited 
printing funds available, it has been 
impossible in the past to supply park 
information circulars in lots of more 
than 50 to motoring clubs, travel bu- 
reaus, and similar organizations in the 
locality of the parks which could put 


National Park Service and sold through 
the Superintendent of Documents of 
the Goverrtment Printing Office. These 
in most cases deal with the scientific 


many-hundreds of copies to good use. 
To meet the situation the National 
Park Service has arranged with the 
Superintendent of Documents for the 


aspects of the parks, such as geysers, 
glaciers, and geological features. At 
the present time comparatively few 
sueh books are available, but the Na- 
tional Park Service hopes, as printéhg 
funds increase and the scientific per- 
sonnel becomes sufficiently large to 
devote to such matters, to increase 
greatly its special publications. 
Outstanding as the “best seller” 
among national park publications, arid 
probably among Government publica- 
tions generally, is the National Parks 
Portfolio. It contains descriptive ma- 
terial regarding all the parks and 
monuments, presented in popular style. 
Bound attractively in cloth, with 310 
illustrations scattered throughout its 
270 pages, this book undoubtedly would 
sell anywhere-from $2.50 to $4 a copy 
were it the private product of a pub- 
lishing company. The Superintendent 
of Documents, however, offers it at 
the bargain rate of $1, which merely 
covers cost of paper and actual print- 
ing, including handling in selling. This 


facts on agriculture. 
Copyright 1930 by The 





Jatter to order an additional supply of 
the circulars from the Public Printer, 
for sale in lots of a hundred or more. 

The various organizations interested 


-are circularized by the National Park 


Service with information as to .the 
availability and price of the circulars, 
the,price in this case also merely 
covering cost of paper, actual print- 
ing, and handling. Last seasaqn, the 
first one during which this practice 
was followed, approximately 14,000 
copies of information circulars were 
sold to organizations for distribution 
to prospective park visitors. 

The publications work of thé Service, 
from the editing and preparation of 
copy for the printer through the vari- 
ous stages leading up to and including 
the distribution of the finished pam- 
phlets is carried on in the editorial sec- 
tion of the Service, which ulso is 
charged with the preparation and is- 
suance of news data to the pres$ and 
of special magazine and *newspaper 
articles. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 
to appear in the issue of Sept. 3, M. C. Merrill, Chief of Publications, Office 
of nformation, Department of Agriculture, 


will discuss dissemination of 


uthes States Daily Publishing Corporation 
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Said to Disclose 


: Error of Barring Mature Worker 





tion of Industrial Relations Points to 


Employers Empha- 
fe 

\ 
Sacramento, Aug. 30. 


the establishments having maximum “hir- 
ing age limits were employed 39 per cent 
of—the workers on the pay rolls of all 
establishments, and in the 89 per cent 


D 


only 61 per cent of the workers in all re- 
porting establishments. 


facturing establishments, employing 18 
per cent of the employes in such estab- 
lishments, reported maximum hiring age 
limits. ~ 
Seventeen per cent of all reporting 
non-manufacturing establishments, em- 
Ploying 64 per cent of all employes in 
|such establishments, reported maximum 
hiring age limits. 

Twenty-eight per cent of all reporting 
public utility companies, employing 94 
per cent of all employes in such estab- 
reported maximum hiring age 
mits. 


~ 


cent of all employes in such establish- 
ments, reported maximum hiring age 
limits. 

Age Limit Frequent 

In Large Establishment , 

Maximum hiring age limits are more 
frequently found in establishments hav- 
ing large numbers of employes. Thus, 
while among the establishments having 
maximum hiring age limits, 29 per cent 
had 250 employes, or more, among the 
jestablishments which did not have max- 
imum hiring age limits, only 12 per cent 
had 250 employes, o: more. 

The average number of employes per 
establishment was 190 for all reporting 
establishments, 683 for establishments 
having maximum hiring age limits, and 
|180 for. establishments not having max- 
imum hiring age limits. 

Fifty years was the maximum hiring 
limit reported most frequently. 
Next to this age limit, 40 years, and 35 
and 45 years, in order named, were re- 
ported most frequently. 

Employes’ welfare plans, 





age 


such as 


e 


of the establishments not having maxi-> 
mum hiring age limits were employed} 


Nine per cent of all reporting manu-- 


Thirteen per cent of all reporting mer- . 
cantile establishments, employing 19 per . 


group life insurance and plant pension ~ 


plans, and physical examinations of em- 
ployes, seem to favor the establishmtent 
of maximum hiring age limits. In the es- 
tablishments where such welfare plans 
exist, 18.9 per cent had maximum hiring 
age limits, while in the establishments 
in which there were neither group insur- 
ance, nor pension plans, nor physical ex- 
aminations of /employes, only 7.8 per 
cent had maximum hiring age limits. 
Group life insurance plans alone have 
not been found to influence the establish- 
ment of maximum hiring age limits; the 
tendency towards such age limits is more 
evident in establishments which have 
pension plans. or both group insurance 
and pension plans. 


examinations of applicants. for employ- 
ment. 


fornia establishments having noncontrib- 
utory group life insurance plans shows 
that the average age of employes hired 
in these establishments, during the five 
‘years 1925-1929, was 30 years, and that 
the average age of employes who were 
discharged, laid off, or who quit volun- 
tarily, was 33, a difference of only three 
years. 

Technological unemployment, business 
mergers and @onsolidations, industrial 
pension plans, and prejudicial personnel 
policies are among the causes for the ex- 
istence of maximum hiring age limits. 


Labor Turnover Reduced 
By Older Workers 


The corroboratwe testimony of Cali- 
fornia employers on behalf of middle- 
, aged and older workers, presented in this 


following captions: 
_ Mental and physical abilities are more 
impertant than age; middle-aged and 
older workers are more efficient and ex- 
perienced; middte-aged and older work- 
ers are best fitted for certain jobs; mid- 
dle-aged and older workers are steadier 
and reduce labor turnover; middle-aged 
;and older workers are less likely to in- 
aged and older workers is offset by other 
qualifications; middle-aged and older 
| workers have better judgment; middle- 
| aged and older workers are more faith- 
ful and reliable. 

Maximum hiring agelimits have a de- 


;Who are refused employment because 


employed in the establishments having 
such arbitrary age limits. Probably, 
about two-fifths of all Califorina work- 
ers are employed ig establishments hav- 
ing such age limits. 

The refusal to hire middle-aged and 
older persons is all the more deplorable 
in view of the fact that during the lat- 
est three decades there has been a great 
increase in the number of such persons 
in the United States. Thus, between 
1890-1920, the number of persons be- 
tween 45 and 64 years of age in the 
| United States increased 108 per cent; in 


corresponding increase was 252 per cent. 

The increased “span of life” means 
that great progress has been made in 
| combating infant mortaney and that a 
greater proportion of people now live to 
relatively advanced ages. 

Maximum hiring age limits, which un- 
necessarily shorten the productive lives 
;and ‘economic independence of, middle- 
aged and older workers, are bound, to 
lead to an effective demand for compul- 
| Sory unemployment insurance, or for the 
lowering of the age limits under State 
| Pension plans. 


surance plans need not preclude the. em- 
| Ployment of mentally and physically able 
workers. Graduated scales of contribu- 
tions by employes have been worked out; 
so that, the older the employe, the 
greater is his contribution. Moreover, 
instead of denying employment to mid- 
|dle-aged persons because of existing 
| Pension plans, or group life insurance 
|Plans, such workers could be given the 
choice of waiving the benefits under such 
plans, as has been done in some indus*® 
trial establishments, 


Cubans Like Music 


Cubans are essentially music-loving 
people and there has slways been a mar- 
ket in Cuba for all types of musical in- 
struments. The same changes as have 
taken place in most c:her magkets have 
gccurred in Cuba, die to the introduc. 
tion first of player pianos, phonograp’ 








and radios, each in turnshaving materially.) 


affected the sale of the others. (Uni: 
States Department of Commerte,) 


bulletin, have been grouped under the ’ 


|California, during the same period, the”; 


c S is. This tendency is also - 
evident in establishments having physical .. 


A study of the experience ‘of. 11 Cali-’, 
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jure themselves; lack of speed of middle. . 


moralizing effect not only upon. those. 


of their ages, but also upon the workers . 
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Industrial pension plans and group in- , 
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Avrnorrzep Statements On~ny Are 
PustissHzep WitTHovt COMMENT BY THE 


"Retail Sales Fell 
Six Per Cent in 
. Year's First Half Trade Reports to Department of Commerce From Other | 


Countries Show Continued Depression in India; 
Improverment Shown in Trinidad 


TED HEREIN, Bring 


YEARLY, 
NireD States Day 
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repens of Women at Work Slight Advance 
‘Nearly Equal to That of Men| [yp Cotton Prices 


‘Decline ‘in'sPrice o f Metals ‘ Philippines Grow 
| ' Affects Business in Mexico As Market for 


American Goods' Director of Census Bureau Asserts Inclusion of Home- 
‘ makers Brings Female Total to High Point; Fourth 


Of Population Occupied by Farming 


pe 


A 


Shown in Report — 


' Department of Commerce 
Survey of 523 Represen- 
tative Stores Compares 


Report of Governor-General 


Davis Shows Dominance 
Of Trade in Islands by 


Exports for Week and Month | 
Were Also Larger Than 


» 


, : : \ : 
World-wide decline in commodity;there are evidences that the heretofore [Continued from Page 1.] 
prices, particularly silver and other met-|rather pronounced stringency in finan- 


als, is felt im Mexico as busimess con- earned by people who work in shops, fac- | merous commodities required for the 
’ 


Same Period of 1929 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
electrical appliance stores which showed 


‘an increase of 0.1 per cent. 


Considering the total net sales of all 


‘stores reporting, by cities, it was found 


that 21 of the 24 cities showed decreases 
in total sales. The total sales of the 


stores of Detroit showed the greatest de- | 
-crease. Total sales of the stores report- 


ing from that-city decreased 15.5 per 
cent for the first six months of 1980 over 
the corresponding period of 1929, 
Credit sales increased slightly in pro- 
portion to cash sales during the periods 
studied. Open credit sales (regular 


charge accounts) were 48.3 per cent of 


total sales in 1929 and 48.9 per cent in 
1930. Installment sales (deferred pay- 
ments) were 10.4 per cent of total sales 
in 1929 and 10.5 per cent in 1930. While 


tinues to be depressed, according to, trade 
reports from various nations summarized 


by the Department of Commerce. 


(Publication of the full text of the De 
partment’s weekly survey of world busi- 
ness was begun in the issue of Aug. 30.) 


The survey is concluded as follows: 
Slight Recession 
Found in Haiti 


vious month. 
of retail trade. as on the 


mistic as regards any early 
ment, 


Climatie conditions 


Haiti—There. was a slight recession 
in general business activity in Haiti dur- 
ing August, as compared with the pre- 
Banks report the volume 
downward 
trend, The usual seasonal dullness, com- 
bined with continued unprofitable coffee 
prices, has’ so affected business circles 
that leading. firms and banks are pessi+| x : 
improve-|No Serious Failures 


during August 
were more favorable to the coming coffee 


cial matters is easing back to normal. 
Building activity increased during 
August, but collections in general re- 
main slow. The number | of tourist 
visitors ‘from Aug. 1 to Aug. 20 de- 
clined 23 per cent as compared with the 
figures for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Prices for the prin- 
cipal agricultural products continue con- 
siderably below normal, _ especially 
bananas and coffee, both of which showed 
a further decline during August as com- 
pared ‘with the previous _month’s prices. 
Coconut prices advanced slightly over 
last- month. Exports of coconuts from 
Jan..1 to Aug. 9 amounted to only 64 
per cent of the quantity shipped during 
the same period last year, while exports 
of copra over the same period of time 
increased by 60. per cent. 





|Expected in Mexico 
Mexico.—Business continues dull in 


‘sels continued to’-lead 


This Country’s Exports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
gated in value 434,000,000 pesos, an in- 
crease of 9 per cent over the preceding 
year, of which 185,000,000 pesos: repre- 
sented imports, an increase of 11 per 
cent and 248,000,000 pesos exports, an 
increase of 7 per cent. 

“Trade betwee the Islands and the 
United States,” says the report, “has in- 
creased steadily over a long period of 
years, illustrating the mutual impor- 
tance of the two‘markets.” i 

The report reveals that American ves- 
in the foreign 
carrying trade of.the Islands, handling 
imports and exports to the value of 278,- 
000,000 pesos, an increase of more than 
15,000,000 pesos. 

Governor General Davis points out 
that in his address to the Philippine 


tories, stores, offices, mines, on farms, | 
We have just. established the fact be- 
yond the question that there are more 
than 122,000,000 people who had their 
usual places of abode in continental 
United States on or about Apr. 1..Some 
of. these people are in foreign countries, 
| in diplomatic, military, and other serv- 
ices. “A considerable number are study- 
ing abroad and still larger numbers are 
traveling for pleasure. : 


| Population of Gountry 
Is Over 122 Millions 


The majority of the people are most 
aétive in business and industry when be- 
tween 16 and 65 years of age. Over 
one-third of the population, or about 41,- 
000,000 people, are under 16 years. of 
age, and ehoyld devote their entire time 
to school and play. About 1,000,000 chil- 
| dren under 16 were reported at the cen- 
isus of 1920 as having gainful occupa- 


conduct of the farm are an important 
part. | 

Transportation, trade, and domestic 
and ‘personal service are also large em- 
ployers of men. These three groups give| 
employment to about one-third of the 
men, 


Women are now engaging more ac-| 
tively in industry, trade, and office work 
than ever before in the history of the} 
country. In the Census Bureau, of which | 
I can talk very definitely, there are now; 
3,825 women as compared with 1,982 men | 
at work. The large number of women) 
is due to the fact that they are more| 
adept than men in the operation of the | 
statistical machines and_in memorizing | 
the code numbers placed on the sched- 
ules preparatory to punching the tabu- 
lating cards. There are other activities 
in which women excel, and. they. are an 
increasingly important factor in the} 
earning capacity of the people. 


Last Year, According to 
Agriculture Department 


Cotton prices rose slightly during the _ 
week ended Aug. 30, with foreign and * 
domestic demand a little better, the De- , 


partment of Agriculture stated on that 
date. Exports for the week and for 
Aug. 1 to 29 were longer than last year. §— 

Producers were reported to be holding ‘ 
their stocks for better prices, the De- 
partment said. The statement follows 
in Full text: 


The cotton market during the period * 
Aug. 23-29 witnessed a rather steady % 
undertone with quotations on Aug. 29 
about three-sixteenths to one-fourth cent 
higher than those of Aug. 22, with the 
average for middling seven-eighths-inch 
at the 10 designated markets on Aug. 29, 


| 10.44 cents compared with 10.26 Aug. 22 © 


and 18.44 on the corresponding day last 
season. - 


legislature on July 16, 1929, mention was| ions, principally on the home farm help- 
made by him of the campaign which hadj ing Dad, and the majority of them did 
been started in the United States against! not receive a. money wage allowance. 
certain Philippine exports, notably sugar. | Other children, however, were working 


Mexico and is feeling the effect of the 
world-wide decline of commodity prices, | 
particularly for silver and other metals. 
However, Mexico has an advantage in 


installment sales showed a slight. pro- 
portionate increase for the six-months 
period of 1930 over the corresponding 
period of 1929, this increase occurred 


crop, which is maturing earlier than last 
year, Prospects are that the crop will 
be of good quality and abundant, but 
little relief therefrom is anticipated by 


Demand Slightly Better 


| Foreign and domestic demand was said « 
to have been slightly better compared ° 


Women in Homes to Be 
Listed as Home-makers 


\ 


nf 
i Lok 


itic 
fevlty stores had the highest per- 


‘May and June, 


Was 42.6 per cent. 


during January, February and March. 
It is interesting to note that installment 
sales declined proportionately in April, 
1930, over the same 
menths one year ago. 


Women’s Specialty Stores 
Women’s specialty stores did a larger 
proportion of their business on 
eredit than any other type of store 
cluded in the survey. 
1929 was 644 per cent and for 1930 


65.1 per cent of the total sales on open 
stores did a larger 
proportion of their business on install- 
ments than any other type of stote. The 
figure for 1929 was 58.4 per cent and 
for 1930, 589 per cent of total sales on 
installments. Considering both types of 
credit, open and installment, furniture 
stores did the largest proportion of busi- 
In 1929, 908 per cent 


credit. Furniture 


ness on credit. 
of sales were on credit and in 1930 
91.1 per cent. 


In this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that retail prices in general have 
fallen. during the period under consid- 
eration. The fact that retail sales for 
these stores in dollars were 6.7 per cent 
less in 1930 than im 1929 does'not indi- 
sold 


cate that the quantity of goods 
changed in the same proportion. 


Collection percentages were computed 
by dividing the outstanding balance as 
of the first of the month into collec- 
tions made during that month, as for in- 
stance, if the balance on open credit ac- 
counts on Jan. 1, 1930, was $10,000 — 
the 
collection percentage would be 50 per 


collections during January $5,000, 


cent. 


Fhe opey account collection percentage 


forall stores for January-June, 1930 


was. 50.4 per cent. 


Collection percentages on installment 
sales are determined by the life of the 
contract decided upon at the time of sale 
and the promptness with which the ob- 


ligations are met when they are due 


The installment account collection” per- 


centage for all stores was 15.3 per cent. 


Meén’s clothing stores with 36.6 per cent 
installment collection 


had the highest 
percentage. 
Installment Collections 


Collection percentages for 1929 were 
not included in the present survey. 

In comparing collection percentages of 
1930 with those of 1927 as shown in the 
national retail credit survey, two gen- 
eralizatioss may be made. First, the 
open account collection percentages of 
department stores decreased consider- 
ably in 1930 in comparison with those 
of 1927 while the installment percentages 
of department stores increased consider- 
ably during this same period of time. 
This decrease of Open account colleetion 
percentages and increase in installment 
percentages of department stores is quite 
‘pronounced and occurred in all size 
groups where comparable figures ‘were 
gathered. For example the department 
stores with annual net sales from $5,000,- 
080 to $10,000,000 had open account col- 
lection percentages of 44.1 per cent in 
1927 and 40.7 in 1930; and installment 
collection percentages of 16.6 in 1927 and 
19.8 in 1930. 

Second, electrical appliance stores 
showed the reverse situation, that is, the 
open account -percentages increased 


. greatly and the installment percentages 


decreased considerably in 1930 over 1927. 
This generalization is likewise set forth 
with assurance’ because the changes 
noted occurred for all size groups and 
were quite pronounced. The size group 
from $100,000 to $250,000 was character. 
istic of the others. The open account 
collection percentage was 40.3 per cent 
im 1927 and 51.3 per cent in 1980; and 
installment collection percentage -was 
15.6 per cent in 1927 and 126 per cent 
in 1930. 
Fraudulent Buying 

Two hundred and seventy-four stores 
Fopored on the subject of fraudulent 
burying. The total amount of charge-off 
occasioned through fraudulent buying of 
these stores for January-June, 1930, -was 
ees This figure was 0.1 per cent 

f total net sales. 

Three hundred and. thirty-six. stores 
gave replies to the question: ‘What was 
the estimated amount of loss through 
the acceptance of fraudulent checks for 
the six months’ period,\ January-June, 
1930?” These stores reported a - loss 
of $52,264. This amount was 0.1 per 


. cent of total net sales, 


The average loss on open credit ac- 
counts of all stores’ was 0.6 per cent; 
and of installment accounts 1.9 per cent. 
Bad debt losses on installment sales were 
thus more than three times as great as 
those on open credit sales for the stores 
reporting. ; 

Jewelry stores had the lowest open 
eredit loss (0.1 per cent) and the highest 
Installment credit loss (6.3:per cent), 

Electrical appliance stores had the 
highest open credit loss (22 per cent) 
and the lowest imstallment credit loss 
(0.8 per cent). ; 

Returns and allowances for the first 
six months of 1930 for all’ stores. in- 
©reased over those of the first six months 
of 1929. The returns and allowances on 
@ross cash sales increased from 3.7 per 
cent in 1929 to 3.9 per cent in 1930; and 
©n gross installment sales from 13.7 per 
cent in 1929 to 14.6 per cent in 1930, 

‘Women’s specialty stores had the high- 
est percentages of returns and ~ allow- 
ances on cash sales; shoe stores had the 

percentage on open credit sales; 


on installament sales. 


that. there has been no inflation locally, 


reason of prevailing price levels, Ex- 


granting credits at this time. 
Hawaii—Business in Hawaii 


porters are advised to contimue to ex- 
ercise the utmost caution as regards 


during 
August has improved somewhat and re- 
| tailers of necessity lines report that the 


hence no serious failures are expected 
even though the depression continues 
indefinitely. Recovery depends on the 
betterment of commodity prices and on 
general improvement in the United 
States. Local merchants are extending 
credits only to the best firms, and are 


open 
in- 
The figure for 


Electrical appliance 
stores had the highest percentage which 


volume almost equals that of August last 
year, The sale of nonessential lines, 
however, is off from:7 to 15 per cent. 
Time credit sales are increasing, and col- 
»|lections have improved. While sugar, 
the harometer of Hawaiian business, has 
reached record low levels, inducing cau- 
tion and economy, 4 general spirit of 
confidence im future adjustments prevails 


avoiding large inventories. 

The cement industry has been prosper- 
ous with existing plants making en- 
largements and a new plant being erected 
in the State of Sonora. Headway is 
being made with road construction and 
street paving throughout the country in 
spite of the rainy season. The principal 





highway activities are located in the 
northern states. Owing to the oil drill- 
ing activities in the States of Nuevo 
Leon, Coahuila and northern Tamaulipas, 
the Mexican Government has opened an 
agency of the petroleum bureau at Mon- 
jterrey. A contract has been let by one 
of the oil companies for a pipe line 
from the Furbero oil fields in the State 
of Tamaulipas to Mexico City, a distance 
of 230 kilometers. 

Netherland East Indies.—General 
trade conditions have reacted unfavor- 
ably during August to the lowered prices 
of export commodities and quieter de- 
mand for import lines. Export markets 
are very quiet, featured by buying for 
immediate needs only on the part of 
consumers,’ the absence of speculation, 
and very low prices for all commodities. 
ome price levels, especially for gum 
damar, rubber, pepper, kapok, tapioca, 
and copra, are the lowest in many years. 
Import markets reflect seasonal quiet- 
ness, which is-earlier this year than 
usual. Stocks of most. imported mer- 
chandise are slightly below normal and 
dealer demand has lessened, with the de- 
cline in retail buying. Collections con- 
tinue slow. Because of the lowered pro- 
duce prices and exhaustion of proceeds 


throughout the island. 

Crop conditions in the leeward dis 
tricts of all islands are exceptionally 
good, because of well-distributed rains 
alternating with sunshine and favorable 
temperatures. In windward districts, 
,| however, am over supply of rain has 
somewhat retarded field operations. The 
drought has been broken in the Kau dis- 
trict of the Island of Hawaii by recent 
ct and mountain freshets in Kauai 





and Oahu have filled reservoirs, assuring 
irrigation water for the balance of the 
year, 
| indian Business Situation 
| 

‘Shows No Improvement 


India—The general economic situation 
in India has not improved during the 
past month, but from outward appear- 
ances the boycott movement is _ losing 
force except possibly in Bombay. Some 
difficulties are being experienced on the 
frontier, particularly in the | Peshawar 
district where martial law has been 
established. The current business situa- 
tion remains very unsatisfactory. At 
Bombay, 16 mills are closed and thou- 
sands of mill-workers are wnemployed. 








Many of the mills are operating at 50 
per cent capacity and stocks of piece 
goods continue to accumulate. Bazaar 
business has not improved and indent 
agents of foreign manufactures find it 
extremely difficult to obtain orders. 
Bazaar stocks of staple lines are un- 
questionably low and any material im- 
ptovement of present conditions in the 
market would tend to stimulate busi- 
ness activity in both domestic and im- 


tight, and several dealer failures are ex- 
pected. 


Conditions Aggravated 
By Rains in Philippines 


Philippines—Heavy rains in July in- 
terfered with retail trade, further ag- 
gravating the generally unfavorablecon- 
ditioms which continued as a result of 


from the rice harvest, native money ‘is! 


ported merchandise. 


are difficult to effect. 


accounts. 


have caused considerable damage. 


ports has 
trades. 


cent with small demand. 


Gilt edged securities are steady. 


neglected and _ transactions 


closed to forward business. 


The credit situa- 
tion remains very poor and collections 


There are mo prospects of imaproverhent 
in the. business situation im the near 
future and consequently eaution should 
continue in making shipment to Indian 
The monsoon or rainy season 
is considered as generally satisfactory. 
Standing crops are in good condition 
except along the Indus where im 

e 
continued decline. in commodity prices 
for India’s raw and manufactured ex- 
tended to dem6ralize most 
The ‘reduced volume -in the value 
of foreign trade resulting has appreci- 
ably curtailed customs and railway re- 
ceipts, affecting the revenue position of 
the central government. A record wheat 
crop this season is expected to show an 
export suruplus of 2,000,000 tons with) 
'a corresponding improvement in railway 
leadings and substantially help the coun- 
try’s trade balance. The money supply 
is ample with call funds around 2 per 
Exchange is 
dull but steady with few export bills 
showing and small remittance snares, 
ute 
and cotton shares are firm but coals, 
teas, and miscellaneous shares are being 
are limited| 
due te the Bombay exchange remaining 


. Irish Free State—Some economic set- 
backs were experienced by the Cork 
area in the second quarter of the year, 
according to a report. Agriculture, the 


constantly falling prices and weak de- 
mand for Philippine products. The rains 
also disrupted planting im rice districts, 
causing the withdrawal of savings and 
further difficulties im financing labor 
payments involved. No improvement in 
rice areas is expected’ before late Sep- 
tember. Tobacco producing regions are 
the best situated, due to the relative sta- 
bility of price and demand. Credits, and 
collections during July ‘were considered 
more difficult than in any month since 
1921, especially in the southern islands 
and in southern and _ central Luzon. 
Somewhat better conditions prevailed in 
northern Luzon, which is_ the chief to- 
bacco district. Credits continue to be 
granted only .on a very well secured 
basis. Unemployment is regarded as 
more serious than it has been in many 
years, although the situation as yet is 
not eritical. 

Sweden.—While business and indus- 
trial activities generally record further 
ecrease, the Swedish economic situa- 
tion is still relatively favorable. The 
production of sulphate woodpulp is being 
drastically reduced and many mills have 
closed down. 

Trinidad—Notwithstanding the low 
prices for principal commodities, business 
conditions improved slightly over July 


crop, beginning in October or November, 
is extremely promising, owing to perfect 
weather conditions, and the new crop is 
expected to exceed the previous ones in 
volume. The present excellent condition 
of the cacao trees in all districts is at- 


and may be considered as generally sat-' 
isfactory. The outlook for the new cacao | 


basic industry of the-district, is ex- 
tremely sensitive to conditions -in the 


British market, -the principal outlet for; tion methods imposed on the planters by 


tributed to the obligatory extra cultiva- | 


siderable wneasiness. 


the depression that has 


the past months. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


a dificult one. 
enthusiasm. 





growth in their minds, he said. 
To reach aduit farmers, 


its livestock and dairy production, and 1 ) 
the decline in activity in cross channel| eral campaign to control the witch-broom | 
lindustrial centers is the cause of con- 
In addition, the ; ; 
drastic curtailment in operations in the: the harvest starting in October. A con- | 
fractor plant at Cork has released ap-|siderable increase in the production of 
proximately 7,000 workers, about half of 
whom are on the'dole in Cork City. 
Jamacia.— During August no change 
of importance took place to alleviate 
characterized 
economi¢ conditions in Jamaica during 
In some _ quarters, 
however, hope was expressed that the 
‘turning point had been reached, and 


More High Schools Adopt 
Courses in Farm Training 


of farmers and future farmers in further 
education that will facilitate their farm|of the peso exchange, the tendency of 
management and increase their wealth|importers to wait for stabler prices in 
;and happiness, Dr. Lane pointed out, is} staple commodities, and general adoption 
At the outset they lack| of 
The pessimism about the} part of business houses, _ business 
unhappy lot of the farmer who labors) August receded further and reached a 
with scanty reward finds fertile soil for) lower level than during the correspond- 


the Government as a feature of the gen- 


disease. Coffee crop prospects are. also 
excellent and a record crop is expected, 


lime products is expected. The Govern- 
ment plans to undertake a general water 
development project throughout the 
island. Also, owing to the rapid devel- 
opment of the grapefruit industry, the 
Government will erect a central packing 
plant in the near future, making it ob- 
ligatory for producers to grade their 
\fruit with a view to exporting mainly to 
Canada. 
cultural development scheme, and to re- 
lieve unemployment, the Government 
plans to build extensive new roads to 
open up new areas suitable for cacao and 
| banana cultivation. 

Uruguay.—As a result of the weakness 





more cautious credit policy on the 
in 


ing month of 1929. .The extended period 


Board, in cooperation with. State boards,! seriously the cattle or crops ‘which are 
has developed since 1921 a total of 1,831! under cultivation, but is retarding the 


centers im which farmers meet for eVe-\ late seeding operations. 


The encourag- 


ning classes in the study of practical‘ing feature in the present situation is 
matters relating directly to their farms,|the slow but steady improvement in live- 
Dr. Lane said, While encouraging prog-| stock prices and the return of buying in- 
ress is. being made in reaching the adult| terest in the dry cattle hide market. The 
farmer, more attention must be given) wool market is inactive and without 
to that large group of farm boys who| stocks, the sales of May, June and July 
will stay on the farm yet leave the public| having absorbed all the available wool, 


schools before they have had sufficient} amounting to nearly 30,000 bales. 


The 


As a part of the general agri- 


the Federal) of cold and wet weather is not affecting : 








“After expressing opposition to. this 
policy,” he said, “the opportunity was 
taken to point out the desirability of 
decreasing the cultivation of sugar, of 
which there is a world oversupply and 
concentrating energetically upon a 
greater diversification of crops for which 
there is not only a local demand but a 
ready market for the. surplus abroad. 
Similar statements were made by lead- 
ers here, and it is believed that this cam- 
paign will show definite results in the 
future. 

“The attitude of the Filipino people 
towards the threat of legislation which 
would restrict the.entry of their prod- 
ucts to the American market was ad- 
mirable. The position of all elements 
was that the Filipino people could depend 
upon the good. faith and sense of. justice 
of the American people, and loose and 
irresponsible statements which might 
have been used to stir up ill-feeling were 
conspicuous by their absence.” 

Sections of the report concerned with 
the general economic situation, foreign 
trade and agriculture follow in full text: 

For the people in general, as well as 
the Government, the year was on the 
whole a very satisfactory one. Peace 
and order were excellent, and, with the 
exception of two typhoons which swept 
through some of the southern islands, 
the country was free of major disasters. 
Health conditidns were very favorable. 
While prices of staple crops were low, 
theix volume was larger than ever before. 
This prosperous condition of the country 
was reflected all along the line in in- 
creased revenues of the Govérnment. 

A typical example of this is the fact 
that internal’ revenue collections in- 
creased over 2,500,000 pesos, or about 414 
per centum. There was unmistakable 
evidence, however, toward the end of the 
year that continued low prices were slow- 
ing up the business situation, and coni- 
petent observers expect that the reve- 
nues of the Government will be dimin- 
ished for the year 1930, and business in 
general will be somewhat poorer during 
the first part of the year. Thts causes 
no undue alarm, however, as the Govern- 
ment is in a very sound position finan- 
cially, the budget having been drawn in 
such a way for the past several years 
that a cash balance has resulted. 

Conservative Management 

The Legislature and financial officers 
of the Government are fully cognizant 
of the situation and realize the necessity 
of cutting Government expenditures to 
the minimum and curtailing all unneces- 
sary development. f 

In so far as the business community 
is concerned, most firms have been con- 


servatively managed and are well able | 


to withstand a temporary depression. 

The total trade of the Islands with 
the United States and foreign countries 
for the year was the largest ever re- 
corded, the imports amounting to 294,- 
000,000 pesos, an increase of 9 per cen- 
tum over ‘the previous year and the ex- 
ports amounting to 328,000,000 pesos, an 
increase of slightly less than 6 per 
centum. 

The total trade with the United States 
amosunted to 434,000,000 pesos, an in- 
crease of 9 per centum over the previous 
year, of which 185,000,000 pesos repre- 
sents imports, an increase of 11 per cen- 


tum, and 248,000,000 pesos exports, an | 


increase of 7 per centum. 

Trade between the Islands and the 
United States has increased steadily over 
a long period of years, illustrating the 
mutual importance of the two markets. 

American vessels continued to lead in 


the foreign carrying trade of the Islands | 


handling imports and exports to the 
value of 278,000,000 pesos, an increase 
of over 15,000,000 pesos. 


Crops Responding to Rain 


In Kansas City District 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
600,000 pesos, an increase of 9 per cent 
over the preceding year, while exports 
were valued at 328,000,000 pesos, an in- 
crease of slightly less than 6 per cent. 


Trade with the United States aggre- | 
hogs were marketed than in either the | 


preceding month or the»same month last 
year. 


tinued to operate with reduced working 
forces, or on part-time schedules, indus- 
try as a whole made a favorablé showing 


for the quiet midsummer month: Flour | 


mills were operated in July at a higher 
rate of full-time capacity and produced 
more flour than in any previous July. The 
number of sheep and lambs dressed at 
meat packing plants had not been ex- 
ceeded in any previous July on 12 years’ 
records. The July slaughter of cattle 
was the largest for any month of the 
year, although it showed a small decrease 
from a year ago. The number of hogs 
slaughtered was the smallest monthly 
total of the year and 18 per cent smaller 
than in July, 1929. 

The petroleum industry further cur- 
tailed production of crude oil in the effort 
to bring the output within range of 
market requirements. The soft coal out- 
put increased but was not up to a year 
ago. 
and lead ores was at the lowest point of 
the year. Cement production, as in the 
earlier months of the year, was larger 
than a year ago. 


Building contracts awarded in this! 


district during July showed a sharp de- 
cline from June and were below those for 
July last year, but awards for the first 
seven months of 1930 still were about 
$48,000,000 ahead. of the like period in 
1929. The value of building. permits in 


training to insulate them against the| wet salted cattle hide market is dull and | cities increased 16 per cent over June 


evils of ignorance, Dr. Lane added. 


prices have declined somewhat. 


\ 


but was 5 per cent less than a year ago. 


While some manufacturing plants con- | 


Production and shipments of zinc | 


in mills, factories, stores, and shops; : 
but the number of these is decreasing. 

+ About 5,500,000 of the people are 65 
| years of age and over, and 3,000,000 
over 70 years old. The increase in the | 
span of life, improvement in general 
health, has increased the numbers and 
the activities of old persons.’ It is prob- 
able that 2,000,000 of those 65 years of 
age and over were actively at work com- 
peting with the young and more vig- 
orous. 

The very young and ‘the very old, 
numbering about 46,000,000, nfight be 
excluded from the army of active work- 
ers upon whom we depend mainly forj 
the business, industrial, and scientific 
advancement of the Nation. The re- 
mainder includes 76,000,000 people, and 
of these about 250,000 are patients of 
general hospitals for the sick and in- 
jured, and how many more sick and in- 
jured there are in private hospitals and 
in their homes we do not know. In ad- 
dition, the mental patients in State and 
Federal hospitals regularly number 
| about 265,000, and there are about 125,- 
000 sentenced prisoners in State and 
Federal prisons, jails and workhouses. 
In other words, there are 1,000,000 peo- 
ple regularly in our institutions of some 
character, public or private, being sup- 
ported in whole or part by the Federal, 
State, and local -governments. 


Majority of People Work 
At Gainful Occupations 


The 75,000,000 people from 16 to 64| 
years of age, excluding those’in institu-| 
tions, comprise approximately 28,000,000 | 
males and 37,000,000 females. The total, | 
of course, includes a certain number who 
have an income from investments or 
otherwise, sufficient for their support, 
and therefore from choice do not work. 
The major part, however, both of the 
men and the women, are engaged in some 
form of profitable activity. Of the 38,- 
000,000 males, about 90 per cent are 
working for wages, salaries, or money 
profits of some character. Somewhat} 
less than this proportion, perhaps 75 per | 
cent, are actually producing things, such 
as houses, machines, clothing, or things 
to eat. Of the 37,000,000 females, about 
10,000,000, or something over 25 er cent, 
are engaged in gainful occupations, most 

| of them receiving wages or salaries, and | 
perhaps one-half of this 10,000,000 are 
producing tangible goods, the other one-| 
half being engaged in service occupations | 
of various kinds. In addition to this 10,-| 
000,000 women in what we have termed | 
“gainful occupations,” however, there are | 
perhaps 23,000,000 housewives engaged | 
in the work of keeping their own homes, | 
most of them doing themselves the} 
major part of the work involved im the! 
keeping of the home. Adding these| 
housewives to the 10,000,000 classified for | 
statistical purposes as “gainful workers,” 


the total amounts to about 90 per cent of | 
the whole number of women in the age} 
group under consideration, or practically | 
the same as the percentage of men in 
gainful occupations. i 

While the count has not yet been made, | 
it is probable that about 49,000,000 people | 
told the census enumerators last April 
that they had some gainful occupation. | 
| Some of them were not actually engaged | 
in this occupation at the time of the enu- | 
meration; some were sick; some were on 
vacations; and some reported that they 
eculd find no work to do, although they 
| were able and willing to work, and were 
looking for a job. There were others} 
who, while they were working, were not 
working full time, being idle part of the 
|days of the week, or part of the normal 
| working hours in each day. It is prob- 
ably true that under present normal in- 
dustrial and business conditions there are 
not more than 40,000,000 or 42,000,000 
people in this country who, on a given 
day, are at work full time on a gainful 
occupation. Figures indicate that during | 
last April there were more than 2,000,000 
people who usually work at a gainful oc-| 
'cupation who had no/job, people who 
; were able to work and looking for a job, 
; but could not find it. 


W ork Not Continuous 


|For Numerous Reasons 


The workers, as a rule, do not work 
all the time. They have at least one day 
off in a week, usually Sunday, and per- 
haps have half of Saturday. Many of 
them have some vacation, perhaps two 
weeks or a month, and in some occupa- 
tions more. Seme of them are engaged 
in seasonal occupations, which are éar- 
ried on only in certain months of the 
year. Sickness interferes with continu- 
ous employment. There are many other 
reasons why work is not continuous. 

Probably it is safe to say that, on the 
average, the gainful workers do not work 
more than 275 days in the year. So it 
may be said that the population of more 
than 122,000,000 is mainly supported, so 
far as breadwinning labor is concerned, 
by about 47,000,000 people working about 
three-fourths of the time. It is their 
labor—aided, of course, by machinery 
and by the power applied through elec- 
tricity, steam or other means—that pro- 
duces the food, clothing, houses, auto- 
mobiles and all the material goods that 
we may possess or enjoy, and supplies 
the professional and personal services 
that we may command. 

The largest number of males, about 
| 11,000,000, are engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, and animal husbandry, or other 
basic pursuits. The majority of those 
are owners or operators of farms, These 
assist in giving employment to about 
12,000,000 engaged in the manufacturing 

and mechanical industries, of which agri- 
| cultural machinery, fertilizer, and nu- 




















4 


| situated, perhaps, do little. 


| culture has increased about 40 per cent, 


‘in transportation, in trade, in manufac-| 


| and-agriculture as well, it is necessary to 


| the bootblacks, ete. About 5 per cent of 


I must not overlook the unremunerated 
work done by women in the home, the 
cooking, washing, ironing, mending, and 
housework carried on without any pe- 
cuniary reward. It is true that in the} 
census heretofore these women have 
never been given any occupational clas- | 
sification but in the census just taken | 
they will, for the first time, be listed | 
as home-makers. 


How much work the home-makers do, | 
the Census Bureau does not inquire. | 
Some of them, we know, work long and | 
weary hours; others more fortunately 
But the cen- 
sus does not discriminate. They are all 
alike listed as home-makers. And if as| 
such they live up to their opportunities | 
and responsibilities, the wage value of | 
the unpaid work they may do in the) 
house, be it little or much, will be far) 
surpassed by the value of the social serv- 
ice they render as wives and mothers! 
and keepers of the home. 


Of the total working population—limit- | 
ing that term now to those reported as 
having a gainful occupation and not in- | 
cluding the home housekeepers—of the | 
total working population thus defined, | 
about one-fourth (26.3 per cent in 1920) 
are engaged in some form of agricul- 
ture. There are about 6,000,000 farmers 
in this total and perhaps 4,000,000 farm | 
laborers. | 


About one-third of the total number } 
of workers are engaged in manufactur- 
ing or mechanical pursuits, a larger} 
number than in agriculture. It was not | 
always so. In the early days of the Re-| 
public, agriculture was the predominant | 
occupation, and if we go back only 50} 
years to the census of 1880, we find that | 
45 (44.3) per cent of the gainful work- | 
ers were engaged in agriculture as com- 
pared with not over 25 per cent at the 
present time, and that the farmers and 
farm laborers outnumbered the workers 
in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits | 
by more than 2 to 1. Since then, while 
the number of workers engaged in agri- 





the number of persons employed in man- 
ufacuring and mechanical pursuits has 
increased by over 200 per cent. From 
being predominantly an agricultural peo- 
ple, are are coming to be predominantly 
a manufacturing people. | 

Rather less than 3 per cent of the | 
working force of the Nation is employed 
in mining. Agriculture, manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits, and mining give | 
direct employment to about 60 per cent 
of the army of workers. These indus- | 
ries produce the material goods that we 
purus or enjoy—the food, clothing, 





omes we live in, automobiles. 


Minor Jobs Created 
In Business Operations‘ 


Now, of course, the products of the) 
farm, factory, workshop, ‘and mine are | 
of no practical benefit until they are 
conveyed to the consumer—the spender 
who is ready to buy them for his own 
use or consumption, That involves trans- | 
portation; and over 7 per cent of the 
workers are engaged in transportation 
either of goods or of persons, and about 
10 per cent are engaged in trade, which! 
is also a necessary activity in the process | 
of distributing the products of the fac- 
tory and farm tothe people who want/| 
them. > 

In the conduct of business of all kinds, | 


turing, and, in some degree, in mining | 


employ large numbers of ‘clerks, stenog- 
raphers, agents, bookkeepers, and mes-| 
senger boys. These occupations give em-. 
ployment to 7 or 8 per cent of the total 
number of workers. 

We have now accounted for about 
everybody at work except those engaged 
in professional service, and those in do-| 
mestic or personal service—the doctors, 
the lawyers, the servants, the barbers, 


the gainfully employed are engaged in, 
some form of professional service and 
about 8 per cent in domestic and pew | 
sonal service. 

This leaves still “public service not 
elsewhere classified,” a very incomplete | 
and unsatisfactory class, comprising fire- | 
men, laborers in public service, police- 
men, marshals, public officials, soldiers 
and sailors, but not including Govern- 
ment clerks and stenographers, technical 
and professional men in Government) 
service, and many others who are on| 
Government pay rolls but are classified 
elsewhere. 

In the early days the pioneer family | 
settled on a piece of land and went to 
work to produce practically all the; 
things needed for their support. The 
food they ate was raised on the farm; 
the cfothes they wore were, in many 
cases, made from wool or flax or cotton 
raised on the farm; the furniture was 
made by members of the family from 
lumber cut on the farm; and they were 
little concerned with markets or market | 
prices, since they. needed to buy or sell 
but little, and less concerned with wages 
or employment,'since they neither hired 
nor worked for hire. And there was| 
plenty of work, lying ready at hand, for | 
all the able-bodied members of the} 
family. 

Now this simple economic organiza- 
tion is utterly changed. Few peeple pro- 
duce any of the things they need for 
their own use. Even the farmer sells 
wheat and buys flour—or perhaps baker’s 
bread—for his own family; and an ever- 
increasing percentage of our working! 
population work for wages or salaries. 
The problem of keeping everyone occu- 
pied who wishes to /work is’ therefore 
becoming increasingly complex. 





| Act effective July 1, 


| ment or office July 3, 1930. 


| Park Police. 


with that of the previous week with the 
asking basis by sellers somewhat, firmer * 
than the week before. Some reports con- - 
tinued to say that producers wére disin- 
clined to sell at prevailing prices and 


| were withholding their cotton from the . 


market.. Cottons mostly inquired for 

during the past week were in the grades . 
middling and strict middling seven- 

eighths and fifteen-sixteenths-inch;, al- * 
though in some centers the longer lengths | 
in these grades were more inquired for | 
than for some time past. : 


Reported sales of spot cotton in the 
i0 designated markets for the past week’. 
amounted to 134,878 bales compared with * 
160,942 for the same week last year.. 
On Sept. 8 at 11 a. m. eastern standard 
time the Government will release a re- 
port on the condition and probable 1930 
cotton production and estimate of acre- 
age abandoned since July 1. ‘The Bureau 
of the Census on Sept. 8 will issue a 
~—— estimating the ginnings to Aug. 

Future Contracts Advance 


New October future contracts for the * 
week at New York advanced 21 points ~ 
to 11.12 cents, at New Orleans 22 to ~ 
11.15, and at Chicago 29 to 11.35. a 


Exports for the week ended Aug. 29 
amounted to 79,282 bales, compared with 
41,820 for the corresponding week in . 
1929. Exports from Aug. 1 to Aug. 29 
amounted to 270,792 bales, against 197,- . 
813 for the same period last season. Fig- 


= include exports to Canada to Aug. 


Certificated stock at New York Aug. | 
2, 227,479 bales; New Orleans, 152,690; 
Houston, 196,570; Galveston, 69,859, and 
Aug. 28 at Norfolk, 24,216; Savannah, 
61,519, and Charleston, 52,085. 


New York future contracts closed Aug. . 
29: October new, 11.12; old, 11.87; De- 
cember new, 14.30, old 11.50; January,’ 
new 11.40, old 11.58; March 11.54, May . 
11.72. _New Orleans closed: October ‘: 
11.15, December 11.32, January 11.42, w 
March 11.53, Mav 11.70. ‘Chicago closed: % 
October 11.35, December 11.44, January! | 
11.52, March 11.64, May 11.86. Middling 


spot cotton on Aug. 29 at New Orleans ‘a 
16.80 cents per pound. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government > \ + 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-32608. (S) Nurse Corps—Navy—Active 
service pay for purposes of computing re- 
tired pay does not include money allow- 
ance. The “active service pay” designated 
in the act of June 20, 1930, 46 Stat. 790, 
as the basis for computing the retired pay , 
of a member of the Army and/or Navy -+ 
Nurse Corps retired for disability in line 
of duty does not in any ease include the 
“money allowance” prescribed in section 13 
of the act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 631, 
for superintendents, assistant superin- 


| tendents, directors, assistant directors and 


chief nurses, respectively, 
Corps, (Aug. 20, 1930.) 


A-32880. (S) Classification off}civilian | 
employes—Brookhart Salary Act—Nonpay 
status July 1, 1928. An employe who was 
on the rolls but in a nonpay status July © 
1, 1928, under one department or office but © 
whose grade and salary rate June 30, 1928, +. 
were such as would have entitled the em- ; 
ploye to an increase of one step or salary 
rate under the provisions of the Welch 
1928, is entitled, in © 
accordance with the tefms of the Brook. ‘% 


of the Nurse 


|hart Salary Act of July 3, 1930, 46 Stat. ~ 


1003, to an additional step or salary rate 
in the grade held under another depart. 
(Aug. 20, 1930.) 
Compensation — United States 

Privates in the United States 
Park Police, assimilated for pay purposes to 
the privates in the Metropolitan Police 


A-33014, 


Force of the District of Columbia, whose ini. | 


tial salary rates were fixed effective July - 
1, 1930, under the terms of section 3 of ~~ 
the Act of July 1, 1930, Public No, 489, dre = 
not entitled to an annual or longevity in- 
crease of $100, under the terms of section 1 


‘of said statute, until July 1, 1930, and the 
| successive annual 


1 or longevity. increases 
will be effective on July of each year within 99 
the maximum authorized by the statute. * 

Each annual or longevity increase in, com- 
pensation of privates entering the service 
after July 1, 1930, will date from the com- 
pletion of each year of service within the 
maximum authorized by the statute. (Aug, 
25, 1930.) 


You Wonder 
What Labor Is Doing 


And now there is a way to find out, 
Those who read The American Labor 
Banner know what labor is doing, as} 
those who read The United States Daily 
know what government is doing. Not 
privately owned, not operated for profi’ 
it can offer readers a unique stream 
information. 

Matthew Woll is president; Chester M, 
Wright, veteran writer and labor expert, 
is editor. Subscription, $2:50 per year, 


The American Labor Banner} 


508 Carpenters’ Bldg. Washington, D. 


‘ 
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e Right to 


\ fithout Formula for Goods Denied 


__ Against Party 


| Injunction to Stop Use of Label ‘4711’ Refused 
Using : 
Made by Original Recipe 


Notation on Goods 


New York, N. Y, “4711” a label stating “Not manufac: 


Mutuens & Kroprr, INCORPORATED, 
v. 

Sop Ferp. MuELHENS, INC. 

_ Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 

the District Court for the 


A 
sf Buithern District of New York. 


-’MANve. WuitteMore and Lucius E. 
Varney (Emory R. BucKNER of coun- 
sel) for plaintiff; Katz & SOMMERICH 
MAXwWELi C. Katz, MILTON HANDLER, 
‘AYMOND T. HEILPERN and EDWIN M. 

Borcuarp of counsel) for defendatt. 
Before MANTON, L. HAND and SwAN, 

Circuit Judges; L. HAND dissenting 

with opinion. 

Opinion of the Court 
~ Ag. 5, 19380 

Swan, Circuit Judge—The very thor- 
ough and able opinions of the district 
court sets forth the facts in great detail. 
We shall repeat them only so far as 
. seems necessary to outline the contro- 

versy and to present the questions which 
we deem decisive of this appeal, 

The litigation is between two New York 
corporations, each using, and claiming 
the right to use, the trade mark “4711” 
upon eau de cologne and other toilet 

reparations. Fér almost 140 years the 
Hiuelhens family of Cologne, Germany, 
has been engaged in manufacturing eau 
de cologne under a secret recipe handed 
down from father to son. Its business 
began at 4711 Glockengasse in that city 
in 1792, and its cologne and some other 
| toilet preparations have been advertised 

and marketed throughout the world un- 
der the trade mark “4711.” 

The defendant corporation, Ferd. Muel- 
hens, Inc., was recently established by 
the German house as its selling agent in 
the United States. It has sold toilet 
preparations under the aforesaid trade 
mark and has advertised that the cologne 
which plaintiff sells under the same mark 
is not the genuine “4711” eau de cologne 
and is not made under the original secret 
formula. 

The plaintiff claims the exclusive right 
to use this trade mark in the United 
States by virtue of a seizure by the Alien 
Property Custodian, a sale by the Cus- 
todian to Kropff and Kropff’s assignment 
to the plaintiff corporation, which he 
" caused to be organized in 1920. It ap- 

pears that Kropff came to New York in 

1878 to establish, in partnership with 

Julius Muelhens, a brother of Ferdinand 

who was then proprietor of the German 

house, an agency for the sale of its prod- 
ucts in the United States. In 1881 the 

said arrangement was evidenced by a 

partnership agreement between Kropff 

‘and Ferdinand Muelhens. This gave the 

firm of Mulhens & Krepff a revocabl 

license to use the trade marks and labe 

of the German house and “to have them 

registered, without prejudice, however, 

to the continfied sole proprietorship of 
| Ferdinand Muelhens” therein. 


Eropff Purchased 


Bluelhens’ Interest 


Under this agreement the trade mark 
“4711” was registered in 1882 by the firm 
. of Mulhens & Kropff. In 1889 a new 
partnership agreement was formed be- 
tween Kropff and Ferdinand Muelhens 
which recited that the purpose of the 
business was “the importation of prod- 
ucts manufactured by Ferdinand Muel- 
hens in Cologne, and the manufacture of 
eau de cologne, glycerine soaps and other 
perfumeries under the trade marks of 
the said Ferdinand Muelhens, of Cologne, 
‘as well as under trade marks which 
the new firm of Mulhens & Kropff may 
possibly accept.” Muelhens was obligated 
to supply at cost the raw products and 
compounded essences required for the 
business and the firm was obligated to 
buy the raw products from him. In the 
event of dissolution of the firm, Muel- 
hens reserved the right to take over the 
business and to have all recipes forth- 
with returned to him. 

The partnership was to continue for 
10 years and to be renewed thereafter 
for successive five-year periods unless 
notice of termination was previously 
given. This agreement continued unre- 
voked up to the entry of the United 
States into the European War. In 1905 
the trade mark “4711” was reregistered 
by the partnership; and it was renewed 
by the plaintiff corporation in 1925. On 
May 6, 1918, the Alien Property Custo- 
dian demanded of Kropff the entire in- 
terest of Ferdinand Muelhens in the firnf 
of Mulhens & Kropff, and a supplemen- 
tary demand specifically enumerated the 
“4711” trade mark. In 1920 Kropff, who 
in the meantime had continued the busi- 
ness on his own account and under a li- 
cense to liquidate the Muelhens interest, 
purchased from the Custodian all the 
seized nights of Muelhens, and forthwith 
Kropff assigned to the plaintiff the busi- 
ness, good will and trade marks formerly 
belonging to the firm of Mulhens & 
Kropff. ; 


Both Parties Appealed 
From Court’s Decree 


Thereafter the plaintiff sold its prod- 
ucts under the “4711” label and adver- 
tised that they were prepared in accord- 
ance with the original recipe; but after 
denial of its application for a preliminary 
injunction on the ground that its asser- 
tion of manufacture tmder the secret 
formula was false, it abandoned this 
form of advertising. 

The decree, from which both parties 
have appealed, finds that the plaintiff has 
the exclusive right to use the tradé mark 
“4711” in the United States, and that 
the defendant has infringed. It finds also 
that prior to April, 1917, the firm of Mul- 
hens & Kropff had applied this trade 
mark, in connection with the sale of eau 
de cologne, eau de cologne face powder, 
and eau de cologne smelling salts, only 
to such cologne, face powder and smell- 
ing salts as were manufactured in ac- 
cordance with secret recipes owned solely 
by the German house of Muelhens; that 
neither plaintiff nor its immediate pred- 
ecessor, Kropff, knew the secret recipes; 
but nevertheless, for 10 years they had 
applied said trade mark to eau de co- 
logne, face powder and smelling salts 
manufacturéd under different formulas 
and had falsely made public statements 
that their products were made under the 
original secret recipes. 


War Was Held to 
Terminate Partnership 


Accordingly, infringement by defend- 
ant was enjoined only upon condition 
that plaintiff would.purge its fault until 
Dec. 31, 1937, by applying to each bottle 
or package of eau de cologne, eau de co- 
logne face powder, and eau de cologne 
smelling salts sold under its trade matk 


f 





tured in accordance with the original 
secret recipe in use since 1792 and be- 
fore 1917.” The decree also denied an 
accounting and left each party to begr 
its own costs. Pi 

The opinion below first discusses the 
chief dispute of fact, namely, whether or 
not Kropff had knowledge of the secret 
recipe for 4711 eau de cologne. “This was 
decided_adversely to the plaintiff, and it 
will suffice to say that we consider the 
correctness of the finding fully demon- 
strated. Indeed, upon the argument on 
appeal this fact was conceded. 

The legal rights of the parties prior to 
the declaration of war were then consid- 
ered, the court concluding that Muelhens 
individually was the owner of the secret 
recipe and of the trade mark, the regis- 
tration of which inured to the benefit of 
the firm as licensee for the duration of 
the partnership. Attention was then di- 
rected to the effect of the declaration of 
war and the Alien Property Custodian’s 
seizure and assignment. 

It was held that the war terminated 
the partnership, and that the-Custodian 
could not seize, and did not purport to 
seize, the secret recipe; but that he did 
seize from Muelhens and convey to 
Kropff “the potential good will of any 
business in ‘4711’ products which might 
thereafter be established in the United 
States,” and that the plaintiff as succes- 


Sor to Muelhens’ American business may 


apply the trade mark to articles which 
approximate those made under the secret 
recipe, although the recipe itself was not 
transferred nor known to the plaintiff or 
to Kropff, its predecessor in title. 


Question of Priority 
In Rights Raised 


We are in entire accord with the opin- 
ion below except upon the one point last 
stated. As applied to eau de cologne, 
the mark “4711” meant two things: (1) 
Origin in the house of Muelhens, and (2) 
manufactyre under a secret recipe. The 
secondary meaning is now disputed, but 
on: the record it is clear, and indeed! 
plaintiff’s attorney conceded in his brief 
filed on the motion for a preliminary in- 
junction that r 


“* * * the long continued representa- 
tions, in the present case, with respect to 
the formula of 4711 cologne made and ' 
sold in this country * * * impressed | 
upon the mark a substantial guarantee | 
that any cologne bearing said mark was 
made according to said original recipe; | 
so that, in 1917, neither the partnership | 
nor Kropff could have properly sold any | 
other cologne as 4711 than that of the 
original recipe, without expressly stat- 
ing or in some way bringing to the at- 
tention of the public that said cologne 
was not according to the original -recipe 
although bearing the trade mark.” 


Plaintiff has succeeded to Muelhens’ 
business in this country, which would en- 
title plaintiff to use the mark in its first 
meaning. It has not succeeded to Muel- 
hens’ ownership of the recipe and there; 
fore may pot truthfully use the second 
meaning. The defendant, on the other: 
hand, if allowed to use the mark, will 
truthfully represent the quality of its 
article, but will misrepresent that it is 
continuing Muelhens’ former American 
business. Under! such circumstances 
which user of the ‘mark has the superior 
right? 


Decree Reversed for 
Further Proceedings 


Logic will hardly solve the problem. 
On the one hand, it is said that to allow 


| 


' the second; in fact, it said both. But 


, - 


“Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


a” 

A summary of appeals in patent a 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2841 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of 
appeals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2842. In re Application of Frank L. 
Antisell and Charles G., Mullineaux. Ap- 
peal from the Board of Appeals. Serial No. 
724980. Improvement in the production of 
copper cakes. ~~ / ‘ 

No. 2843. In re Application of Philip S. 
Russel and Virgil E. Dueruler. Appeal from 
the Board of Appeals. Serial No. 85834. 
Improvement in pressure atomizing nozzle. 

No. 2844. Gordon D. Robinson v. Ray- 
mond A. Heising. Appeal from the Board | 
of Appeals, Interference No. 55002. Trans- 
mission systems. ‘ 

No. 2845. In re Application of Vincent A. 
Buchholtz. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 480098. Street traffic con- 
trol system. 

No. 2846. In re Application of Jdgeph G. 
Prosser. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 87164. Improvement in 
hosiery finishing apparatus. 

No. 2847. In re Application of Frank A. 
Lundquist. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 15740. Improvement in 
safes, . - 

No. 2848. Harold J. McCreary v. Vladimir 
K. Zworykin.| Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Interference No. 54922. Electro- 
optical transmission. 


in selling any goods on which it had-come 
to’ mean no more than the accustomed 
source, Mulhens or Mulhens’ successor; 
when applied to cologne, though made 
under the secret. recipe, it meant the 
same. If the case had contained nothing 
else, the plaintiff must win. 


Mark Is Said to 
Have Two Meanings 


However, so far as applied to cologne, 
made under the recipe, the mark meant 
more. dt had for so long been associated 
with declarations that the cologne was 
made under the recipe, that two mean- 
ings had coalesced; these were: (1) “Em- 
anating from the old source,” (2) “made 
under the old recipe.” The plaintiff could 
truthfully say the first; it could not say 





when the defendant came into the mar- 
ket and sold cologne made under the 
recipe but by Mulhens, it made the same 
representations, and the first was untrue, 
while the second was true. 


I say that the first was untrue, because 
the cologne did not come from the old 
source, which. was the American branch. 
Our decision in Koppel v. Orenstein, 289 
Fed. Rep. 446; 12 Fed (2d) 1009, went 
so far, even after we had modified it. I 
agree that the right here becomes very 
thin, since in fact Mulhens was always | 
the real source; and the essences were | 
made by him in Germany and sent over 
to be made up here. Customers presum- 
ably cared nothing about the place where 
the colegne was made up, and much 
about the essence. j 


Still, it was Mulhens’ rights that were 
sold, including all but the recipe. It can 
make no difference where he made the 
essences. We must hold the marks to 
have been transferred unless we are to 
say that no separate branch can be sold 
without the whole business. The case 
stands etherwise as to the use of proper 
names, 


Plaintiff Alleged to 
Have Deceived Customers 


Therefore, the plaintiff’s path still 
seems to me‘clear except for the fact that 
it has been deceiving its customers; it 
has led them to suppose they were get- 
ting cologne made under the recipe when | 
they were not. This would, of course, be 
fafal to any bill in equity while it con- 
tinued, but it is possible to purge the user 
of the deceit, certainly if that be done 
long enough before bill filed to make cer- 
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| right of action against third party—Ship subcontracting, loadi 


one who does not know the recipe to|tain that its effect has passed (Moxie 
seize the good will dependent on ae | Nerve Food Co..v. Modox Co., 153 Fed. 
keting the product of the secret formula, | Rep. 487, affirmed 162 Fed. Rep. 649 (C. 
runs counter to the admitted principle |C. A- 1); Diamond Crystal Salt Co. |v. 
yas good will cannot be assigned in| Worcester Salt Co., 221 Fed. Rep. 66 


ross; on the other, that since Muelhens | (C. C. A. 2); Gaines v. Turner Locking! 


would have had the privilege of somewhat |Co., 204 Fed. Rep. 553 (C. C. A. 6); 
changing the formula and still applying | George Fox Co. v. Best Baking Co., 209 





to the modified product the old mark, his 
successor in business should have the 
same privilege, and the right to prevent 
Muelhens’ user. 

While the question is very doubtful, a 
majority of the court believe that assign- 
ment of the recipe is essential to give the 
assignee the exclusive right to a mark 
which denotes a product manufactured 
thereunder. Otherwise the public will be 
unable to procure the genuine product 
under the name by which it has always 
been known. The law affords trade mark 
protection to a merchant in order that 
prospective customers may not be lured 
away by one who counterfeits his goods. 
Those who insist upon the genuine 4711 
eau de cologne are not prospective cus- 
tomers of the plaintiff for he cannot 
supply it. 

On thé whole, we think the plaintiff 
should not be protected in the use of a 
mark which he can himself use only de~ 
ceptively. See Cotton v. Gillard, 44 L. J. 
Ch. 90; Lecouturier v. Rey, 1910 A. C. 
262; Ingenohl v. Wing On & Co., 44 Rep. 
Pat. Cas. 343, 352; G. H. Munn & Co., 
39 Rep. Pat. Cas. 379, 389; Baglin v. 
Cusenier, 221 U. S. 580, 595; Baldwin v. 
Von Micheroux, 5 N. Y. Misc. 386, 389. 

With respect to articles as to which 
the 4711 mark has not a secondary mean- 
ing, but connotes only origin in the Ger- 





man house of Muelhens, the injunction 
was properly issued and an accounting 
should be granted. As to the few articles 
as to which the mark connotes prepara- 
tion under a secret formula, the injunc- 
tion should be denied. 

The decree is reversed for further pro- 
ceedings in conformity herewith. 


Dissenting Opinion | 


L. HANp, Circuit Judge, (dissenting). 
—The transfer of a trade-mark along 
with a business is lawful, though it is 
somewhat doubtful whether customers 
who have come to rely upon the mark 
as the warrant for a certain standard of 
excellence, or commercial integrity, or 
the like, are in such cases really getting 
what they suppose. Under modern con- 
ditions, however, where the personnel of 
a business is so shifting, this considera- 
tion has not been controlling; it is as- 
sumed that the successor. will maintain 
those qualities which the mark has come 
to identify. 

At any rate the practice has been long 
recognized and the public probably 
reckons with it. Mulhens, after the dis- 
solutién of the firm by the breaking out 
of war, was the sole owner of the Amer- 
ican buginess; Kropff had no rights but 
to his share of the past profits, and the 
Custodian by seizing Muhlens’ rights be- 
came vested With the business, which in- 
cluded his chattels, choses in action and 
his good will, that is, the likelihood that 
customers would continue to trade with 
him and that he might gain others. 

My brothers believe, as I do, that this 
authorized the plaintiff to use the marks 


Mass. 251). 

The argument of the district court 
seems to me unanswerable, that as Mul- 
hens could have changed his recipe, his 
successor may, if he declares so plainly 
enough to avoid deception. The first of 
the two meanings would then alone sur- ' 
vive; the plaintiff having made it clear | 
that the cologne was not of the old kind, 
the mark would stand merely for its 
origin, just as in the case of any of its | 
other preducts, ‘ 

However, the plaintiff did not do this; | 
it had a change of heart only when the 
suit was brought, and that was too late 
(Alaska Packers Association v. Alaska 
Importing Co., 60 Fed. Rep. 103; Dia-! 
mond Crystal Salt Co. v. Worcester Salt | 
Co., 221 Fed. Rep. 66 (C. C. A. 2); Vick 
Chemical Co. v. Vick Medicine Co., 11 
Fed. (2d) 33 (C. C. A. 5)). I think that 
it ought to be too late, unless by the! 
time the suit gets to final decree the pro- | 
bationary period has passed. 
Judge Advises Against 
Dismissing of Bill 

The district court thought that only 10 | 
years, would be enough under the circum- 
stances, and I seé no reason to think that 
less will do; in any case as my views are 
not to prevail, that is a detail which I} 
need not Gonsider. But until the mark | 
has been so purged, the plaintiff ought | 
not to be able to protect it; and for this | 
reason the decree should be modified. I| 
do not see that we need dismiss the bill, 
certainly not so as to make it res judi- 
cata, as we are doing. The parties are 
before us now and it is not necessary, I 
believe, to put them to another equally | 
burdensome litigation. 

What seems right to me is to give a 
decree in the terms’of the court below, 
but to stay the issue of any writ until 
the ayetotenaty ported has ended. Till 
then I do not believe that the plaintiff 
should be able to enjoin the defendant’s 
use of the mark; thereafter it may. It 
may be argued that this is in effect a! 
declaratory decree, but this ié not true. | 
The bill was filed for relief and relief is 
decreed, though it is suspended until the 
plaintiff performs the prescribed condi- 
tion. The suit still remains a contentious | 
proceeding; equity may always delay its 
final action (Maas v. Lonstorf, 166 Fed. 
Rep. 41 (C. C. A. 6)). 





those who wish to buy the old cologne 
could not get it under its old name. The | 
name is nothing as name; by hypothesis | 
before they become unable to get it under | 
that name, its descriptive significance | 
will have gone, except in so far as the | 
defendants’ own continued user may de- 
| stroy the effect of the plaintiff’s efforts. 
This can hardly be charged against the 
plaintiff. | 

1 think the decree should be modified | 





as I have said, but except for that, it | 
should be affirmed. 


y 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Criminal law—Venue—Federal Motor Vehicle Theft Act— 


An accused who was charged with causing another person to transport a stolen 
motor vehicle in interstate commerce could be prosecuted under the Federal 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act in a district through which the vehicle was transported, 
though not physically present in the district at the time of the transportation, 
nowithstanding the provision of the Federal Constitution giving accused the 
right to be tried in the district where the crime was committed, since the crime 
was committed in each district through which the motor vehicle was transported, 
and the constitutional provision applies to the district in which the crime was 
a Rg and not the district where the accused was at the time it was com- 
mi c 


McBoyle v. United States; C. C. A. 10, No. 218, Aug. 18, 1930. 


Elections—Nominations—Disqualification of proposed candidate—Retredy in-Su- 
preme Court—Treating injunction proceeding action for writ of prohibition— 

The proper remedy, in the South Dakota Supreme Court, to compel the Sec- 
retary of State to disregard a nominating petition on the grgund that the person 
named therein was disqualified. from becoming a candidate, was an application 
for a writ of prohibition and not a proceding for an injunction, since equity will 
not protect political rights, in view of the adequate remedy at law, but the court 
onan application for an injunction to restrain the Secretary of State from recog- 
nizing and acting upon the nominating petition, disregarded the form of the pro- 
ceeding and treated it as an action in prohibition, since to refuse to so do would 
be to sacrifice substance to form. 

Putnam, Party State Chairman, ete., v. Pyle, Sec. o 5 Se te ° 
Ct, No. 7128, Aug. 21, 1930, eer ee 


Elections—Primary election—Eligibility of candidates—Disqualification to run as 
independent candidate after defeat at primary election— 


A primary election party candiate who stated in an affidavit attached to his 


| petition filed ‘n, the Secretary of State’s office as required hb¥ the South Dakota 


statutes, that he intended to vote the ticket of the party of which he was a candi- 
date at the general election and that he intended to abide by the result of the 


primary election, was disqualified after defeat at the primary elction, from run- | 


ning in the general election as an independent cafididate against the successful 
candidate at the primaries. : 


\ Putnam, Party State Chairman, ete., v. Pyle, Sec. of State, ete.; S. Dak. Sup. 
Ct., No. 7128, Aug. 21, 1930. ‘ 


Equity—Jurisdiction—Protection of political rights— 
Equity will confine its jurisdiction to the protection of property and civil 


| rights and will not protect political rights, since political rights are protected 


by the State which has provided ample means for the protection of its sover- 
eignty, franchises and prerogatives by means of prerogative writs common to law 
courts. 

Putnam, Party State Chairman, etc., v. Pyle, Sec. of State, etc.; S. Dak. Sup. 
Ct., No. 7123, Aug. 21, 1930. tf 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act—Actions—Employer’s 
; g and unloading 
as third party— \ 

A ship which could have done its own loading and unloading but subcontracted 
the work and required the subcontractor to carry compensation insurance, was a 
third party within the meaning of a provision of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers Compensation Act of 1927, giving an employer who pays compensation 

a right of action a third party who caused the injury. m 

Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association et al. v. Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha 

et al.; D. C., S. D. Tex., No. A. 1386, Aug. 8, 1930. 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act—ActionsRight of 
action against third party<Joinder of injured employer with insurance carrier 
in action against third party— 

An injured employe who has received compensation under the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act of 1927 may not join in a suit against 
the third party who caused the injury by the insurance carrier to whom the em- 
ployer has assigned his cause of action against the third party, since the right 
of the injured employe to sue the third party for the excess of damages over 
the amount received as compensation depends upon the fraudulent refusal of 
the employer to sue the third party, and the employer’s assignment of his cause 
of actjon to the insurance carritr showed a willingness thajsuit be brought as 
eae from a fraudulent purpose to defeat the Somes of suth excess. 

umbermen’s Reciprocal Association et al. v. Kokusai Kise iki Kai 
et al.; D. @., S. D. Tex., No. A. 1386, Aug. 8, 1930. rane 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Hit-and-run driver—Identification-%Sufficiency of 
evidence— 

An action for injuries sustained when struck, while pushing a handcart at 1 
o’clock in the morning, by an automobile which failed to stop, in which the de- 
fendant denied that it was his car which struck the plaintiff, evidence that the 
car which struck the plaintiff was either a Maxwell or a Dodge touring car with 
the top up and with no lights, and that the defendant, driving a Maxwell touring 
ear with top up and without lights and with rynning-board splintered, was ar- 
rested 30 minutes after the accident, eight miles from the scene of the accident, 
after reckless driving and while in an intoxicated condition, after a chase by the 
police officer, was sufficient to sustain a verdict for the plaintiff, since positive 
identification is not necessary in such a case and the surrounding circumstances 
may so substantiate a partial identification as to afford the basis for a verdict. 

Card v. Bums; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 12289, Aug. 8, 1930. 


in this issue appears under the 


Summary of opinions published in full te 
d State Court Decisions.” 


heading of “Index and Summary—Federal 


; Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Bankruptcy—Discharge—Debts and liabilities—Discharged—Judgment for inju- 
ries sustained in automobile collision— 

A judgment against an automobile owner for injuries sustained in a collision 
with the automobile when the automobile was driven into an intersection against 
a red light, was discharged by bankruptcy in the absence of a showing that the 
owner was driving the automobile. himself at the time of the accident or had 
any control over its operation, or that he entertained any ill will towards the 
judgment creditor, since the judgment was not a liability for malicious injury 
within the meaning of the bankruptcy law.—Longdo, bankrupt. (D. C., D. N. 
Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 2044, Sept. 2, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Presumptions raised by grant— 

As the patent on which defendant’s device is made was applied for ang issued 
after the plaintiff’s patent had been granted, there is a presumption that there 
is a material and patentable difference between the structures éf the patents.— 
Knowles et al. v. 138 West 42nd Street Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2044, Sept. 2, 1930. 5 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims— . 

Where patent is for combination of two old ideas it must be»closely held to the 
identical structure in which patents combined these old ideas.—Knowles et al. v. 
138 West 42nd Street Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 2.)—V~U. S.'Daily, 2044, Sept. 
2, 1930. x 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims—By procedings in Patent 
Office— 

While substance of a valid patent is to be carefully preserved for benefit of the 
owner, claims which have been persistently rejected by Patent Office ought to be 
construed strictly against the inventor, and claims which have been withdrawn 
treated as in the nature of disclaimers.—Knowles et al. v. 1388 West 42nd Street 
Corp. et al. (C.C. A. 2.)—V U.S. Daily, 2044, Sept. 2, 1930. 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims—By~procedings in Patent 
Office— 


Having of necessity elected to take a patent in express terms limited to spe- 
cific details in view of prior art cited in Patent Office, it is now too late to claim 
more; défendant’s different arrangement can be thought to infringe only by 
giving plaintiff’s patent the advantage of broad scope three times ‘claimed and 
three times properly denied’ while application was pending; such construction 
of claims would show them invalid, and without it no infringement is shown.— 
Knowles et al. v. 1388 West 42nd Street Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2044, Sept. 2, 1930. 


Patents—Ventilating device not infringed— pow 
, Patent 1213774 to Knowles for Ventilating Device not infringed.—Knowles et 
al. v. 188 West 42nd Street Corp. et al. (C. C. “A. 2.)—V-W. S. Daily, 2044, 


Sept. 2, 1930. 
Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Assignments— . ‘ 

Assignment of the receipt as well as the trade mark is essential to give the 
assignee the exclusive right to a trade mark which denotes a product manufac- 
tured thereunder.—Mulhens & Kropff, Inc., y. Ferd. Muelhens, Inc, (C, C. A. 
2.)—V U. S. Daily, 2044, Sept. 2, 1930. 


—— 


Nor can I see, if that were done, that | Trade marks—Injunction—Assignments—Infringements— 


Plaintiff, as American partner, organized company to sell under “4711” trade 
mark goods made in Germany by other partner under secret formula during war 
Alien Property Custodian seized trade mark but not formula, and. assigned it to 
plaintiff who continued to use trade mark, but on goods not made under original 
secret formula; defendant now sells under such trade mark goods made in Ger- 
many under original formula; plaintiff held not entitled to injunction to restrain 
defendant’s use of mark since plaintiffvshould not be protected in the use of a 
mark which, because he does not use original formula for which the mark had 
acquired secondary meaning, he can use only deceptively, despite claim of plain- 
tiff that his use for 10 years has given to the mark a meaning other than that 
of the original formula; injunction held properly issued as to other goods as to 
which mark has not a secondary meaning.—Mulhens & Kropff, Inc., v> Ferd. 

Muelhens, Inc. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U.S. Daily, 2044, Sept. 2, 1930, 
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_ |Recovery for Infringement Refused — 
Due to Restiicted Scope of Patent | 


lica- 


tion for Ventilating Device Said to Re- 
quire Court to Limit Protection 


New York; N. Y. 


ARTHUR F. KNOWLES ET AL., TRADING AS 
~KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR 
CoMPANY 

‘ ¥ Vv. 
138 WEsT 42ND STREET CORPORATION 

ET AL. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 

Appeal from decree of District Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
dismissing bill of complaint for in- 
fringement of Patent No. 1213774 for 
a ventilating device. 

W. P. PREBLE for appellants; GrorcE E. 


Watpo (Wo. R. Davis of counsel) for! 


appellees. 
Before MANTON, AuGcustus N. HAND and 

CHASE, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 28, 1930 

CHASE, C. J.—The patent in suit was 
issued Jan. 30, 1917. to the executrix of 
George E. Knowles, Mr. Knowles filed his 
application Oct. 21, 1913, and died before 
| it was granted. As allowed, the patent 
contains four claims-of which the first 
It reads ds follows: 
for buildings 
ring portion 


only is relied upon. 
1. A ventilating device 


or the like comprising 


with brackets integral with said ring and 
extending laterally from positions adjacent 
the periphery thereof, each .bracket being 
provided with a plurality of steps located 


ber, a hood portion provided with ribs for 
engaging the steps of said brackets, said 
| hood. portion being movable into different 
positions in order to cause each of said ribs 
to be shifted from one step to another, and 
a clamping member connected with said 
ring member and with said hocd portion 
for holding the same together. 


Ventilators Described as 
Constructed Under Patent 


As originally filed the application con- 
tained 10 claims broadly covering a de- 
vice as deseribed in the specifications 
whichrfrom first‘to last remained as 
they appear in the issued patent. The 
original claims were all rejected on Bau- 
|mann patent No. 814013 for a cover for 
road manholes, dated Mar. 6, 1906, and 
McElfatrik patent, No. 1062177 for a reg- 
ister, dated May 20, 1913. 


The claims were amended without re- 





[Bankruptcy Bars 
Claim for Damages 


\ Judgment for Injuries From 


Collision Made Ineffective 


Utica, N. Y. 
IN THE MATTER OF HowArp M. LONGDO, 
BANKRUPT. - 
District Court, N. D. New York. 
Bankr. No. 16313. 


ReEEDER & REEDER for bankrupt; HARRIS 
H. GREENE for judgment creditor. 
Opinion of the Court 

July 28, 1930 ° 

Cooper, D. J.—The judgment creditor, 
Joseph Morello, received a judgment 
against the bankrupt on June 4, 1930, 
and two others in the sum of $7,585.75 
in the Supreme Court of Onondaga 
County. Suit was. in negligence and 
there was no appearance by the defend- 
ant and an inquest.was had, resulting 
in the above judgment. 

After the return of execution unsatis- 
fied against the property, a body exétu- 
tion’ was issued against the bankrupt on 
; June 4, 19380, and he was confined in the 
jail of the county under such execution. 

The bankrupt filed his voluntary peti- 
tion and was adjudged bankrupt on June 
21, 1930. On the same day an order was 
}issued by this court on the application 
of the bankrupt restraining the sheriff 
from further detaining him and direct- 


the body execution. 
Malice Is Alleged 

Contained in such order was an order 

to show cause, returnable June 23, 1930, 
{at Utica, why the injunction should not 
‘continue until the discharge of the bank- 
rupt or until he was denied discharge. 
On the return of the order to show cause, 
judgment creditor moved to vacate the 
injunction: order on the ground that the 
judgment was not dischargeable under 
bankruptcy but was for such malicious 
injury to the person of the bankrupt as 
saved the judgment from discharge under 
section 17(a) of the bankruptcy law. 
+ The complaint herein was an ordinary 
complaint in negligence and charged no 
wilful, wanton .or malicious acts on the 
part of the defendants in that action, of 
whom the defendant, was but one. 

The proof showed the accident oc- 
curred at a street intersection in the 
City of Syracuse. The lights were in 
favor of the judgment creditor against 
the driver of the auto.. There were 


cause of the red light put the auto in 
which the bankrupt was riding did not 
halt but went across the street intersec- 
‘tion against the Nght and struck the 
judgment creditor, causing the injuries 
from which he recovered. It was also 
decided that the automobile was going 
rapidly but there was no testimony as 
to the rate of speed. 
Motion to Vacate Denied 

Even if it be assumed that there was 
a violation of statute or ordinance, that 
bears on the question of negligence but 
{has little bearing on the question of 
malice or wilful injury. Nor does the 
testimony show that the defendant was 
actually driving the offending auto or had 
any control over its operation, nor any 
'reagon why the bankrupt should: have 
any ill wilt toward the judgment credi- 
tor or even any acquaintance with him. 
17 of the bankruptcy law may arise with- 
out actual malice or ill will, crossing 





light at a {ime when the injured man 
was. apparently invisible cause of 
other waiting autos and there was ap- 
| parently no crowded street from which 
an unlawful and wanton disregard of the 


rights of others could be implied and | 


the evidence not indicating that any per- 
son was in sight who might be injured 
by crossing the intersection against the 
red light, there is nothing in this case 
to take it beyond the ordinary negli- 
génce case. The judgment is therefore 
dischargeable in bankruptcy ‘and - the 
judgment creditor may not pursue his 
remedy by body execution but must ob- 
tain his relief in the bankruptcy court by 
obtaining his distributive share of the 
bankrupt’s estate. 

The motion to continue the injunction 
is granted and the motion to vacate it 
must be denied. 


adapted to serve as a base and provided | 


at different distances from said ring mem-: 


|ing his release from confinement under- 


| various other autos which had halted be- | 


While malicious mene, within section | 


of street intersections against the red! 


linquishing their broad character and 
were again rejected on the same ref- 
eyences. A second amendment was made 
t6 the same effect and with the same re- 
sult. A third amendment of like gen- 
eral nature met the same fate and finally, 
after about three years, all claims were 
withdrawn and the limited claims in suit 
were filed and allowed> 


The plaintiffs’ ventilator as constructed 
in accordance with the patent issued con- 
sists of three members. One is a cast 
metal base or ring with a series of brack- 
ets in the form of steps which are in- ~ 
, tegral with the ring and extend laterally 
from positions adjacent to the periphery 
of it. The second member is a cap, or 
bell-shaped cover, with corresponding 
brackets having steps suitable for engag- 
ing in the steps of the base so that, by 
turning, the steps successively engage 
and the space between the edges of the 
base and cap may be increased or di- 
minished at will. The third member is 
just a screw at the center of the cap run- 
ning down into the center of the base 
and fastening the other two members 
rigidly together after they have been 
placed in the desired relative positions. 
Features of Alleged 
Infringing Device 

The defendants’ device, claimed to jn- 
fringe, is made in accordance with Clark 
patent. No. 1436649 which is dated Nov. ¥ 
28, 1922, and for which application was 
filed Aug. 22, 1921. This ventilator also 
|consists of three members; base, cap and 
holding screw. It, too, is adjusted by 
means of a series of interlocking steps. 
These steps are not mounted to extend 
laterally from the periphery of the base 
but are placed op-an arm extending from 
the periphery to the center which gives 
the series of steps a location about half 
way in from the periphery toward the 
center. The corresponding steps in the 
cap are located in the same relative posi- 
| tion so as to fit into the steps in the base. 
This provides~for each ventilator the in- 
terlocking step method of adjustment but 
leaves the defendants’ free from the ob- 
struction to air passage caused by the 
location of the plaintiffs’ step brackets 
adjacent to the periphery. 


As the Clark patent on which the de- 
fendants’ device is made was applied for 





! and issued after the plaintiffs’ patent had 


been granted, there is a presumpition 
that there is a material and patentable 
difference between the structures of the 
patents. Abbott Coin Counter Co. v. 
Standard-Johnson Company, 290 Fed. 
418, 423, 424; Boyd v. Janesville Hay 
Tool Company, 158 U. S. 260, 263, 264; 
Boyden Power Brake Company v. West- 
a Air Brake Company 70 Fed. 
16, 828. 


Presumptions Against 


Inventor Advised 


The Baumann patent, which was cited 
in the patent office against.the plaintiffs’ 
application, was based on the. principle 
of interlocking steps and definitely dis- - 
closed that method of adjustment. Its 
use by Knowles required no invention. 
The McElfatrick patent, No. 1062177 for 
a register, which was also cited against 
Knowles in the Patent Office, fully covers 
the means of air adjustment in a ventila- 

itor having a base, cap and holding mem- 
ber and makes it impossible to concede 
to Knowles any originality of idea in 
adopting that means. This makes it 
necessary to the validity of his patent 
that there be found something new and 
useful in his combinatiow of these two 
old ideas” Computing Scale Co. v. Auto- 
imatic Scale Co., 204 U. S. 609, 616. 
We find that in his putting them to- 
| gether in a ventilator as he did with step 
brackets integral with the base and cap 
members in positions adjacent td the 
|periphery. But this patent must be 
;closely held to the identical structure in 
which he combined these old ideas. When 
|a patent has been allowed only after the 
difficulty and limitation this application 
encountered, it is essential. that the 
claims be not enlarged by implication 
when suit is brought for infringement. 

While the substance of a valid patent 
|is to be carefully preserved for the bene- 
| fit of the owner, claims which have been 
persistently rejected ought to be con- 
strued strictly against the inventor, and 
‘claims which have been withdrawn 
treated. as in the nature of disclaimers. 
Sargent v. Hall Safe: & Lock Company, 
et al., 114 U. S. 63; I. T. S. Rubber Com- 
pany v. Essex, 272 U. S. 429, 443; Shep- 
ard et al. v. Carrigan, Admr., 116 U. S. 
593; Computing Scale Company v. Auto- 
matic Scale Company, supra at 617; 
Weber Electric Company v. Freeman 
Electric Company, 256 U. S. 688. 


Narrow Construction 
Oj Claims Required 


Only by construing the claims in this 
| patent thus closely can it be held valid, 
Boyd v. Janesville Hay Tool Company, 
supra. The idea of a ventilator consist- 
ing of a base and movable cap was dis- 
closed by Charles H. Bicalky, and letters 


Cd i 


|Apr. 11, 1913. This patent does not have 
the adjusting step device but gets its 
adjustability by means of a_ central, 
screw. James R. Elliott disclosed a venti- 
|lator with adjustable base and cap in an 
application filed Apr. 11, 1912, on which 
letters patent No. 1134859 were issued to 
| him, We need not discuss the differences 
| between these two ventilators or between 
them and the plaintiffs’ for the combina- 
tion patent. in suit is enough unlike 
either of them to be upheld as to validity, 


These two latter patents have heen ree 
ferred to solely for the purpose of mak- 
|ing it more plain that the field of origi- 
nality open to Knowles was very cramped 
and narrow. It was entered, after much 
reluctance and delay, to securé a patent 
which otherwise would not have been is- 
j|sued, But, having of necessity elected to 
take a patent in express terms limited to 
steps integral with the ring and extend- 
jing laterally from positions adjacent the 
|periphery thereof it is now too late to 
claim more. Kokomo Fence Machine 
|Co. v. Kitselman et al., 189 U. S. 8, 

The defendants’ device, having steps” 
placed in an entirely differentposition 
that does away with some of the air ob- 
struction inherent in the plaintiffs’ patent 
structure, cam be thought to infringe 
only by giving to the plaintiffs’ patent 
the advantage of a broad scope three 
times claimed and three times properly 
denied while the appliaction was pending. 
Such a construction of its claims, would 
require us to hold the patent anticipated > 
and without it no infringement has bee 
shown. / 
Decree affirmed. 7 

\ ; 
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patent No. 1218164 dated Mar, 6, 191%, 
jissued to him on an application filed\?”. 
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State’s Right to Tax Author's Income 
From Publication Contracts Upheld 





udged Not to Be Gains Derived 
From Copyright Royalties; Agreements Said | 


To Require Outright Transfer of Rights 





State of Wisconsin: 


Several rulings have been handed 

down by the Wisconsin Tax Commission 
holding thai the income received by va- 
rious authors in connection with. their 
literary work was not exempt from State 
taxation. 
‘In each case the taxpayer cited a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the| 
United States entitled Long v. Rockwood, 
277 U. S. 142, in which it was held that 
no State may tax the income received 
by a citizen as royalties for the use of 
patents ‘issued to him by the Federal 
Government. Royalties’ from copyrights 
would be subject to the same rule, the 
taxpayers contended. 

In some of the wases the arrangement 
with the publishing company amounted | 

“to an enleumnent contract, a joint ven- 
ture, or an agreement to refrain from 
entering into competition, and no ques- 
tion of royalties could be raised, the 
Commission held, 

In one ruling (Appeal of Whitbeck), | 
in which it appeared that no copyright 
was taken out by the author, the Com- 
mission said: 

“No statutory copyright right ever be- 
came vested in the author and when 
such copyright was issued the rights 
thereunder inured to the sole benefit of 
the publisher. The author’s interest} 
and rights, assigned to his publishers, | 
were under the shield of no Federal 
statute and were in no sense founded 
on an instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment, and his income was not entitled 
to exemption from State taxation under 
the rule enunciated in Long v. Rock-| 
wood.” : 

In another ruling (Appeal. of Tur- 
neaure) it appeared that a copyright 
was taken out by the author, but the 
undertaking was to be a matter of mu- 
tual agreement between the author and 
publishing company and the author was 
to pay the cost of electrotyping, manu- 
facturing, and publishing the work. In 
that case the Commission said: 

“The income received by the author 
is primarily derived from business trans- 
actions without copyright consideration. 
Before a copyright was issued he entered 
into an extensive business relationship, 
whereby he agreed to and did invest 
the result of his labor and his money 
in a business venture apd the income! 
thereafter received was directly attrib- | 
utable to such labor and _ investment. 





It can not be urged that the State | sold, and 10 per cent of the retail price | 


come tax jn such“case fis an exercise 0 
taxing power with respect to a 
instrumentality. 

In a third ruling, it appeared that| 
copyrights were taken out on certain pub- 
lieations by the author and on others} 
by the publisher. 





IN THE MATTER OF THE APPEAL OF E. A. | 
. Ross, ETC.;RULING OF THE WISCONSIN 
Tax COMMISSION. | 
The ruling, delivere@ Aug. 4, follows 
in full text: \ 

This appeal arises out of a claim for 
‘refund by E. A. Ross, the taxpayer. The 
claim was denied by the assessor of in- | 
comes, whereupon taxpayer appealed to | 
the Income Tax Board of Review. After 
a hearing, the Board of. Review allowed 
a portion of the claim -and denied the 
balance, and both the assessor of incomes 
and the taxpayer appealed: to the Tax 
Commission. 

On his returns for the years 1921-1927, 
inclusive®the taxpayer reported’as tax- 
able income various amounts alleged to 
be royalties from copyrights. Taxes 
were duly assessed on such income and 
on Dec. 12, 1928, the taxpayer filed with 
the assessor of incomes a claim for re- 
fund requesting that the taxes volun- 
tarily paid on said income be refunded. 


Contracts Showing Nature 
Of Relations Referred To | 


As to the portion of the claim which is 
based upon income of the years prior to 
1924, the Statute of Limitations has run. 
Straus v. Wisconsin Tax Commission, 
229 N. W. 546. ap 

The claimant contends that tne income 
reported by him consists of royalities 
from copyrights and that the State can- 
not assess “income taxes thereon because 
of constitutional and statutory restric- 


tions. In support of his contention, 
claimant cites Long v. Rockwood, 277 
U. S. 142. ° 


Claimant was employed by the Uni- | 
versity of Wisconsin as a professor and | 
was the author of certain works on 
social science subjects. He entered into 
a contract with the Century Company for 
the editing of a social science series and | 
the income from that contract was ad- 
mitted to be taxable because it was in- 
come from services and not frem-copy- 
rights. Certain income from copyrighted 
articles ‘and lectures was also admitted 
to be taxable. ae 

The record contains certain contracts 
which set forth the business agréements 
entered into between the claimant and the 
publisher and through Which was derived | 
the income involved in this claim. One 

roup of contracts was with the Century 
ieee which provide that the author 


the exclusive right of publication of said 
work, with all rights of copyright, trams- 
lation, and abridgment, during the full 
term of the copyright of the same and 
all renewals thereof.” 

In one of the Century Company con- 
tracts Ross agrees to perform editorial 
‘services and to place at the*disposal -of, 
Prof. Bogardus all of the materials and 
notes that Ross has accumulated on the 
subject. Two contracts with the World 
Book Company appear in the record and 
providg that the author agrees to write 
a work, “the entire copyright of which 
for all countries and all languages, and! 
the right to any renewals thereof, the 
author hereby assigns to the publisher.” 

The University of North Carolina 
Press contract provides that “Said Ross 
hereby grants and assigns’to The Press 
‘a work, the subject or title of which is 


tions, abridgments, selections, and all 
other rights of said work or parts there- 
-of, with exclusive right and power, in its 
own name, or in the name of said Ross, to 
take out copyright and renewals thereof, 
in all languages.” The Macmillan Com- 





Madison. 

pany a work, with ali abridgments, selec- 
tions, and rights therefor of said work, 
or parts thereof; with exclusive _right 
and power, in their own name or in the 
name of said Ross to take out copyright 
thereof, and any renewal of the same and 
publish said work during the term of 
said copyright, in all languages.” 


Compensation Methods 


Shown by Agreements 


These contracts provide for various 
methods of compensation. The contracts 
with the Century Company provide that 
certain compensation be based upon the 
retail selling price of the book, some 
varying with the number of copies sold. 
There are alsb other compensation pro- 
visions in these contracts. For example, 
in the case of reprint or,cheap editions 
the “profits from said edition” are “to 
be divided equally between the two 
parties.” In the case of selections or 
translations, these contracts provide that 


|any revenue therefrom shall be divided 


equally. The contracts generally pro- 
vide that in the case of foreign editions 
“any sums received by second patty 
(publisher) as profits on such editions 
shall be equally divided.” 

In connection with the book on ‘the 
Soviet Republic, claimant went to Rus- 
sia to ‘study the situation and, under the 
contract involving this work, there was 
advanced to him $2,000, one-half on July 
1, 1920, and “the other one-half five 
months later. Under the contract in- 
volving the book, “Standing Room Only,” 
$1,000 was paid to Ross on acocunt at 
the time of the signing of the contract. 
One of the centracts with the World 


| Book Company provided for a compensa- 


tion of 16 2-3 per cent of the retail sell- 
ing price of the book. The other con- 
tract provided for division of certain 
compensation between Ross, Mary Edna 
McCaull, and other publishers. 

The University 
Press contract provides that the compen- 
sation resulting from cheaper issues shall 
be subject to special agreement. It pro- 


'vides that “if The Press sell the right of 


translation into other languages, or the 
right to publish selections or abridg- 
ments, the revenue or payment therefor 
shall be divided equally between the 
parties hereto.” 
pany contract provides for the lump sum 
payment of $50 for the first 1,000 copies 


1 0n copies in excess of 1,000. The Hough- | 
secaee ton, Mifflin & Companycontract provides | 


for a payment of 15 per cent on the re- 
tail price of copies sold in the United 
States and 5 per cent on copies sold at 
reduced price for exports. 

This contract also provides that “if an 
edition shall be issued in paper covers, 
the percentage on said paper covered edi- 
tion shall be subject to special agree- 
ment.” It also provides that “if Hough- 
ton, Miffin & Company sell the-right to 
publish selections or abridgments, the 
revenue of payment therefor shall be di- 
vided equally between the parties hereto,” 


Author Required to Refrain 
From Conflicting Work 


One of the conditions and considera- 
tions expressed in all contracts, except in 
the contracts with the University of North 
Carolina Press and Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, is the agreement on the part 
of Ross to refrain from doing certain 
work. The Century Company contracts 
provide that “the first party (Ross) 
agrees that he will not, without the con- 
sent in writing of the second party (pub- 
lisher) write, print, or publish, or cause 
to be written, printed, or published in the 
United States or elsewhere, during the 
continuance of this agreement, any other 
edition of the said work, revised, en- 
larged, abridged, or otherwise, or any 
book of a similar character tending to 
interfere with or injure the sale of the 
said work covered by this agreement.” 

The Century Company contract in- 
volving the work on Social Psychology 
provides that “it is understood that the 
first party (Ross) will not revise or haye 
revised his book—Social Psychology—- 
published by Macmillan and Company, 
for a period of two years after the date 
of publication of the book covered by this 


contract, and for the following three | 


years he will not revise or have it re- 
vised in,such a way as to expand it more 
than ten per cent.” 

The contracts with the World Book 
Company provide that “the author herdy 
agrees that he will not without the coh- 
sent, in writing, of the publisher, write, 


;compose, compile, edit, print, or publish, 


or cause to be written, composed, com- 
piled, edited, printed, or published, or be 
in any way pecuniarly interested, in any 
other edition of said work, revised, cor- 
rected, enlarged, abridged, or otherwise, 


or any work of so similar a character | 


that it would be liable to compete or in- 
terfere with or injure the sale of ‘said 


work, or at any time allow his name to} 


be connected with the authorship, editor- 
ship, compilation, printing, or publica- 
tion of any such work during the con- 
tinuance of this agreement.” The Mac- 
millan Company contract provides that 
“said E. A. Ross agrees not to use dur- 
ing the existence of this agreement the 
subject of said work as a basis for 
another work intended for students of 
the same grade without the consent of 
the Macmillan Company.” — 

The testimony of Mr. Ferrin, Secretary 


of the Century Company, indicates that |_ 


in each case the contract was signed a 
considerable time before the book was 
written; that his company contributes 
ideas to the work; that the company 
would be at liberty to reject the work 
and cancel the contract, if the manu- 
script were not in acceptable form, 


Contracts Called 
Transfers of Rights 


It appears that in all cases except the 
World Book Company contracts the copy- 


right was taken out by the publisher in 


its name. It ‘was stipulated that in the 
case of the works published:by the World 
Book Company, the copyrights were 


taken out in the name of Ross and were 
then assigned and sold to the publisher. 
It also appears that the Board of Review 
allowed the claim for refund of taxes on 


of North Carolina | 


The Macmillan Com-/j 


— 


~ 
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Wisconsin—Income Tax—Exemptions—Royalties from copyrights— “~ 

Payments made to the taxpayer by publishing houses in connection with certain 
contracts involving literary productions of which the taxpayer was the author: 
held not to be income derived from copyright royalties and for that reason exempt 
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Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions wete announced Aug. 30. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Z 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


{ Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 

The Eagle-Picher, Lead Company, 
| Gateago, Ill. An overassessment of in- 
come tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: 1926, $21,280.99. 

The amount of $16,704.42 of the above 
overassessment is caused by the allow- 
ance of an additional deduction for de- 
pletion since, after a thorough fied in- 
vestigation of the taxpayer’s accounting | 








| sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of | 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
| Article 9 (a), Regulations 70% 
Willard C. Lipe Estate 
Estate of Willard C. Lipe, City Bank | 
Trust Company and Willard Charles 
Lipe, Executors, Syracuse, N. Y. An} 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of | 
jthe taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $28,385.31. | 


The overassessment is made pursuant | 





ee |to the final order of the Unitgg States | 
records and an examination of the prop- : 

erties involved by Bureau eunianere, a | — of Tax Appeals entered in the in- | 
is determined that the deduction claimed | St@nt case, Docket No. 40941. 
jin the return is inadequate. Sections| . Reo Motor Car Co. | 
204(c) and 234(a)(8), Revenue Act of| Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, 


1926; articles 201, 
1602, Regulations 69. 

Of the overassessment, the amount of 
$4,432.02 results from the allowance as 
a deduction of certain losses sustained The amount of $32,169.24 of the over- 
during the taxable-year. A field exam-! assessment results from an increase in| 
ination of the taxpayer’s books of ac-, the invested capital caused by the inclu- 
counts and records en that such; sion therein of the actual cash value 
losses were erroneously deducted in the} of certain tangible assets and by the res- | 
year 1925, for which year a correspond-| toration to invested capital of excessive | 
ing increase in income has been made. deductions for Federal income and prof-| 
Section (a) (4), Revenue Act of 1926;\its taxes for prior years since, after 
articles 141 and 561, Regulations 69. |thorough consideration of the additional 

The balance of the overassessment; data submitted and conferences held in 
amounting to $144.55 is due to a reduc-|the Bureau, it is determined that the 
tion in the reported gross income which} cash value of such assets 2xceeded the 
was overstated as a result of an errone-; par value of the: stock issued therefor 
ous accounting adjustment. and that in the prior audit which re- 

James J. Wood Estate sulted in the assessment of a deficiency 
in tax the invested capital was under- 
stated by the foregoing items. Section 
326 (a) (2), (3), and (d), Revenue Act 
of 1921; articles 836, 838 and 853, Regu- ! 
lations 62. 

The amount of $8,641.18, representing 
the balance of the overassessment, is due 
to the remission of interest asserted on 
the previously. determined deficiency 
| since the present overassessment causes 
|@ proportionat reduction in the interest. ! 


Frank G. Lafer Estate 


Estate of Frank G. Lafer, Gayard F. 
Lafer et al,, Executors, Detroit, Mich. 


202, 204, 561 and|Mich. An overassessment of income and 
| profits taxes and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: Aug. 


31, 1922, $40,810.42. 


| . Estate of James J.,Wood, The Tri 
| State Loan & Trust Company, executor, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. An oveassessment of | 
estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- | 
|termined in the amount of $22,229.56. 
) _The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 














Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 





The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 








peals for Oct. 1, 2 and 6 was printed in An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
the issue of Sept. 25. Following is the|°f the taxpayer is determined in the 
calendar from Oct. 7 to 9, inclusive: amount of $28,148.51. | 
Oct. 7 Of the overassessthent $27,741.48 is 
25017, Atlantic City Vaudeville Cor caused by the allowance of a credit under 
25670, Chas. W. Ballard. the provisions of section 301(b), Revenue 
25006, Virena P. Beaudette. Act of 1926, representing the amount of 
ooo ee emeeetee. State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
25009, Virena Majorie Beaudette. vee ames s the Federal estate tax 
30990, M. L. Benedum. eturn. rticle 9(a), Regulations 70. 
24954, W. B. Byrd. The balance of the overassessment in 
25612, R. A. Cade. the amount of $407.03 is due to a de- 
25120, Central Industrial Service Co. crease in the amount of interest accrued 
22366, Community Motion Picture House. |at the date of the decedent’s death on 
aa E. Duval (Trans. J. E. Duval | securities included in the gross estate as 
22212, Folger Estate Co. reported in the tax return since after 
24984, Forstmann & Huffman Co, a field investigation and conferences held 
23220, Francis Gay. in the Bureau it is determined that such 
24351, Gideon-Anderson Co. interest was materially overstated. Sec- 
25885, Gilchrist Co. tion 302(a), Revenue Act of 1926: ar 
21781, Mrs. Virginia Jones Hill. ticle 13, Regulations 70 oe 
25781, Indiana Steel & Wire Co. a eee 9. ee 
23125, Lansburg & Brothers, Inc. Ella M. Rhoads Estate 
26601, Kingan S0., Inc, . Estate of Ella M. Rhoads, William C 
26602, Kingnan Refrigerator Line. i ( . = " 
S118” Lavtoe Basen ta vo ante pe Columbus, Ohio. An 
26915, D, E. McCann’s Sons. , ‘assessment of estate tax in favor of 
24580, Dr. G. A. MacQueen. the taxpayer is determined in the! 
26379, Frank Millner Co., Inc. amount of $24,868.91. 


The overassessment is caused by the| 
allowance of a credit under the provi- | 
"sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1925, representing State~ inheritance | 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. 
'9(a), Regulations 70. 


J. J. Holloway, Estate 


23943, Hugh W. Ogden. 
25285-32931-30989, Foster B. Parriott. 
26707, Delos D. Potter. 

26708, Mrs. Gertrude I. Potter. 

26706, Hattie L. Smiley. 

21921, Symes-Schultz Farms, Inc. 

23881, Tide Water Petroleum Co. 

11539, Tex-Penn Oil Co, 
24005-24405-26577-39936, Tide Water Oil 





Company. Estat f " * 
25981-2-3, D. S:, Harold, L. & Rudolph, L. state of J. J. Holloway, Mary D.| 
Walton. Holloway, Executrix, Wheeling, W. Va.| 


An overassessment of estate tax in favor | 


of. the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $42,903.46. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, | 
representing State inheritance taxes 
paid subsequent to the filing of the 


26125, Wasau Sulphate Fiber Co. 
; 26083-4, L. B. Williams, 

Oct. 8 
29135, American Lithographic Co. 
29564, Wm. B. Armstrong. 
15543-27893-32463, Bermont Oil Co. 
29523, Logan Billingsley. 
29567, Julius Bohm. 
29044; Burns Lumber Co. 


28624, Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp. Federal estate tax return. Article 9(a), 
29704, Emilio Cervi. Regulations 70. 
30022, Wm. P. Dauch 


Mackay Companies 


y- 
28396-31018-43134, H. B. Folk, 


29802, Goodman Mfg. Co. The Mackay Companies, Boston, Mass. 
29046, Ann Gorman, An overassessment of income tax in 
29937, Hart Cotton Mills. favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
28099, Estate of Joel Hurt. follows: 1927 $56,540.65. 
. = , ; : ; 540.65. 
eee a Save Hurtig. Of ‘the above overassessment, the 
30073, Mrs. Len Langston. amount of $37,379.75 represents the al- 
28544, H. Liebes & Co. lowance of a credit for foreign taxes 
28770, Lynch Davidson Co. paid since, after an extensive field in- 
9813, Philip R. Mallory. ; vestigation of the taxpayer’s accounting 
\ eee moor, Side Lumber & Timber Co. | records and consideration of all the facts 
aeets, sn eek dk =. Tae and data in the Bureau, it is determined 
28841. Phrhorsbuce Rig & Reel Co. that such credit was understated in the | 
29664, Estate of George S. Pomeroy. return filed. Section 238, Revenue Act 
28057, of 1926; Mead Cycle Company v. Com- 


Estate of Eli ™&. Price. | 
42144-28209-31482-38721, Dan M. Rose es- 
tate. 

27100, F. J. Sullivan. * | 
| 28766-27292, Robt. Van Iderstine, trustee | 
|of Alf. L. Whist (nonresident alien). | 


31568, A ] Sons, , ; 
31668, Aazen. Ward & Sons |during the taxable year. A field inves- 


missioner, 10 B, T. A. 887. 

The amount of $13,508.34 of the over- 
assessment is caused by the allowance | 
of an additional deduction for debts as- 
certained to be worthless and charged off 


October 9 : 7 
31144-40764, All-Russian Textile Syndi-| tigation of the taxpayer’s books of ac- 
| cate, Inc. counts and,records disclosed that such 
32459, Trust of George M, Allen. ~ |deduction was understated in the re- 


31034, M. W. Alworth. 

30451, Harold G. Aron. 

31524, S. T. Banham & Bros. 
32148, Estate of James L. Barclay. 
| 0622-23, Flora G. Candler and Charles | 
| Candler. 

31697, Juliet S. Clay. 


turn filed.» Section 234(a)(5), Revenue 
Act of 1926; articles 151 and 561, Reg- 
ulations 69. 

The balance of the overassessment, | 
amounting to $5,652.56, is due to the| 
allowance of an additional deduction for | 


31752, Edw. F, Cramer. : depreciation. A field investigation of 
31600, poseretive Fabrics Corporation, the taxpayer’s accounting records dis- 
1083, Eno Cotton, Mills, at reas closed that such deduction claimed in 
an me unt the return is less than the reasonable | 


allowance authorized by section 234(a) | 
(7), Revenue Act of 1926, and the reg- 
ulations promulgated thereunder. 


Chicago & Big Muddy Coal & Coke Co, 


31200-30721, J. A. Folger & Company. 
22212-35147, Folger Estate Co, 

30595, Gregg Company, Ltd. 

30881, Haggin Estate, Inc. 

31179, A. H. Hargis. 


31836, Clark L. Ingham. 

30591, Lbeb-Lion Felix, Ltd. Company, Chicago, Ill. An overassess- | 
31695, Florence B. King. ment of income and profits taxes in favor 
32430, Lebron Electrical Works, Inc. of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 


.31837-39, Lula M. and Elgood C. Lufkin. 

31696, Florence B. Merrill. 

30215-31832, Isidore and Edward Michael. 

31720, Luella Moncravie, and Henri E. 
Moncravie Pearson, 


Jan. 1, 1918, to Oct. 10, 1918, $53,220.43. 

The overassessment is’ made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
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he seseet William Earl. 


Article | 4 
| where a person takes orders in Florida 








New Books 


languages, 


Michell, Elene. Teaching values in new- 
tyne history tests. 179 p. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., World book co., 1930. 


30-18161 
Mussey, Henry Raymond. Unemployment; 
a practical program. 12'p. N. Y., League 


for independent political action, 1930. 
30-18134 
National cleaner and dyer. New technical 
notes for cleagers and dyers, a practi- 
cal working guide including the best of 
former volumes of technical notes and 
newer methods and processes, covering 
dry cleaning, dyeing, spotting, pre-spot- 
ting, wet cleanings and bleaching. Re- 
vised and arranged by Moses H. Gold- 
man. 352 p. N. Y., The National cleaner 
and.dyer, 1930. 30-18153 
Newlun, Chester Otto. Teaching children 
to summarizé in fifth grade history, by 
... (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Columbia univer- 
sity, 1930. Published also as Teachers 
college, Columbia university, Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 404.) 75 p. N. Y., 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1930. . 3830-18164 
Nobelstiftelsen, Stockholm. The life of Al- 


fred Nobel, by H. Schuck and R. Sohl- 
man, 353 p., illus. London, W. Heine- 
mann, 1929. 30-18160 


Parsons, Robert Percival. History of Hai- 
tian medicine, by . . .; foreword by Ed- 
ward R. Stitt . . . with 21 illustrations 


& a folding map of Haiti. 196 p. N. Y., 
P. B. Hoeber, $930. 3830-18146 
Patterson, Samuel White. The geoyraphy 


of New York and far-away lands; to- 
gether with a description of the people, 
how they live and what they do, by 
195 p., N. Y., Noble and 
1929. 30-18138 
The synthesis and 
secretion of milk fat. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—University of Minnesota, 1928. “Re- 
printed from the American journal of 
. physiology, vol. 90, no. 8, November, 
1929.”) 29 p., Baltimore, 1929. 30-18151 
Peyser, Ethel Rose. Cheating the junk- 
pile, the purchase and maintenance of 
household equipments, by .... New and 
enl. ed., with an introduction by Rich- 
ardson Wright .. . illustrated by Harry 
Richardson. 488 p., illus. N. Y., E. P. 
Dutton & co., 1930. 30-18152 
Rawlins, Maude. A textbook of massage 
for nurses and beginners. 
St. Louis, The C. Vw Mosby co., 1930. 
30-18144 
Sharp, William Barnard. The foundation 
of health, a manual of personal hygiene 
for students, by 3d ed., thoroughly 
rev., illustrated with 31 engravings. 308 
p., illus. Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1930. 
30-18142 
Southwestern Bell telephone co. How to 
make minutes pay dividends; a book for 
business men, treating on the problem 
of speeding up modern business—at a 
profit! 31 p. St. Louis, Southwestern 
Bell telephone co., 1930, 30-18157 
Struck, Ferdinand Theodore. Foundations 
of industrial education. 492 p. N. Y., 
J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 30-18154 
Summers, Montague. The vampire; his kith 


ae Ta illus. 
Noble, 


and kin. 356 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & 
co., 1929. 30-18140 
Taylor, Graham. Pioneering on social 1 


~~ >>>->~--—~ 
Plan Sought in Michigan 
To Equalize School Taxes 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Aug. 30. 


A survey is now being conducted to 
develop a plan for equalizing local school 
taxes, the Michigan Educational Survey 
Commission created by the 1929 legisla- 
ture has announced... Dr. Paul M. Mort 
of the Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and. Dr. F. M: Thrun of the de- 
partment of economics, Michigan State 
College, are cooperating with the Com- 
mission. Dr. Mort will assist the legis- 
lative commission in wofking out its 
recommendations to the 1931 legislature, 
it was explained. 


City Tax on Solicitors 


From Other States Denied 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Aug. 30. 


A city may, under its police power, im- 


pose a tax on peddlers who sell and forth- 


with deliver goods, but that rule does 


not apply in the case of persons solicit- 


ing orders to be filled from without the 
State, the Attorney General of Florida, 


Fred H. Davis, says in reply to an in- 


uiry. 
“The Supreme Court has held that 


which are to be filled outside the State 
and the goods shipped back into the 
State pursuant to such orders that the 


transaction is one in interstate commerce 


and no tax can be imposed on the same,” 
the opinion says. 


E. T. Clark of Connecticut 
* Named Customs Collector 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the ‘White House on Aug. 29, 
has appointed Edwin T. Clark, of Bridge- 
port, Conn.,-as collector of customs for 
the sixth district of Connecticut. 





instant case for the above year, Docket 
No. 17730. . 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. 

Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., East 
Angus, Quebec, Canada. An overassess- 
ment of income and profits taxes in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: 1919, $641,440.08. 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appehbls entered in the in- 
a case for the above year, Docket No. 
2 % 


Cora S. Morgan Estate 


Estate of Cora S. Morgan, Union Trust 
Company of Indianapolis, Executor, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $36,227.10. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Meredith Howland Pyne Estate 


Estate of Meredith Howland Pyne, 
pers R. Pyne, Executor, New York, N. 
- An overassessment of estate tax in 


favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
}the amaqunt of $41,881.22. 


The overassessment is caused by the 


Chicago & Big: Muddy Coal & Coke! allowance of a credit under the provi- 


sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, - representing State inheritance 


taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. ~Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. 


Harry A. Day Estate 
Estate of Harry A. Day, Central Union 


Library of Congress . 


List supplied daily by the Library of ere, Fiction, books in foreign 
official documents and chi 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


144 p., illus. | 
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Duty Placed on 
Canadian Cream 


Claim Advanced by Im- 






dren’s books are excluded. 








frontiers. 457 p. Chicago, Ill., The Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1930, 30-18133 
Tyd‘1gs, Millard Evelyn. Before and after 
prohibition. 131 p. NYY, The Macmil- 
lan co., 1930. 30-18135 
Wethered, H. N. The architectural side of 
golf, by ... & T. Simpson, with a pref- 
ace by J. C. Squire, illustrated by the au- 
thors. 210 p., illus. . Y., Longmans, 





Is Dismissed 








on cream imported from Canada. This 
question arose in connection with 10-gal- 
lon shipments, imported at St. Albans, 
Vt., by C..S. Emery & Co. Each can 
was tested and, as to those cans found 


On the sublime, edited with an introduc- 
tion by Charles Sears Baldwin .. . trans- 
lation of the Poetics by Iggram Bywater 
and of Longinus On the sublime by W. 
Rhys Roberts. (The modern readers’ se- 


ies.) 133 p. N. Y>Th il s u 
toes) P ee bears to contain more than 46 per cent of but- 
Artschwager, Ernst Friedrich. Dictionary | tet fat, duty was exacted by the customs 


authorities at the rate of 45 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 707, Tariff 
Act of 1922, as butter. This method is 
upheld in an opinion by Judge Waite of 
the Customs Court. 


equivalents, German-Eng- 
lish, by... 239 p. Baltimore, The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins co., 1930. 30-18274 
Aryabhata, b. 476. The Aryabhatiya of 
Aryabhata; an ancient Indian work on 
mathematics and astronomy; translated 
with notes by Walter Eugene Clark. 90 
p. Chicago, Ill., The University of Chi- 
cago press, 1930. 30-18277 
Beamer, Raymond Hill. Studies on the bi- 
ology of Kansas Cicadidae., (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Kansas, 1927. “Re- 
printed from the University of Kansas 
science bulletin, vol. xviii, no. 2, April, 


of biological 


ernment’s method of arriving at the duty 
on this cream, contended that the average 
butter content of the entire shipment 
should have been taken as the basis for 
the tests rather than the individual cans. 
If that method had been followed, it was 


1928.”) p. 155-263. Lawrence, Kans., | further claimed, the present importations 
1929. : 30-18280 | would have tested less than 45 per. cen- 
Chapman, Nellie, “Mrs. J. H. Chapman. tum of butter fat 
Autumn leaves; poems and _ children’s Sed . 
| recitations. 49 p. Phil., The Judson The court dismisses the importers’ 
press, 1929. 30-18442 |Claim as without merit and affirms the 
Clifford, John Henry. History of the First | assessment as made by the~ collector 
battalion of U. S. marines. 58 p. Ports- | (Protest 76422-G-2344.) r 
mouth, N. H., 1930. 30-18263 | ; 
Corner, George Washington. ... Anatomy. | 
i — a series of primers one C t 
istory of medicine . iii.) 82 p., illus. | A 1 
. Y., P. B. Hoeber, 1930, 30-18276 j . us oms ppea Ss 
Davis, Theodore Lawrence. Office admin- ; 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


| istration, by . .. in collaboration with | 
Graydon Stetson. (Modern business; a | 
series of texts prepared as part of the! 
modern business course and service. Alex- { 
ander Hamilton institute.) 330 p., illus. 
N. Y., Alexander Hamilton institute, 1930. 
30-18257 

Detroit. University. Bureau of business re- 








Bu r é in customs 
search. The advertising man of Detroit; | cases filed in the Court of Customs and 


A summary of appeals 


a study of five hundred men engaged in 


P . : 
advertising work in Detroit, 7 atent Appeals to and including Appeal 


No. 3379 was published in previous is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed 
subsequently follows: 


No. 3380. United States v. Taub, Hummel 
& Schnall, Inc. Jurisdiction. Error is 
claimed in the lower court’s ruling that 
Taub, Hummel & Schnall, Ine., were not 
agents of Periman, Schal & Stern, Inc., in 
holding that the requirement of section 514, 
Tariff Act of ¥922, is jurisdictional, and in 
‘dismissing the protest for failure to com- 
ply with the same. Protest No. 264143- 
G/52218. 

No, 3381. F. B. Vandergrift & Co. (G. W. 
Bernstein & Sons) v. United States. Woolen 
samples. Appeal from holding “that Con- 
gress did not intend to tax for tariff pur- 
poses samples shdéwn to have no commer- 


1928. Prepared by the University of Ve- 
troit, Bureau of business research, and 
,, the Bureau of research and education of 
the Advertising federation of America, 
with the cooperation of the Adcraft club 
of Detroit. 17 p. N. Y., Advertising fed- 
eration of America, 1930. 30-18255 
Doering, Kathleen Clare. The genus Clas- 
| toptera in America north of Mexico, (The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—University of Kansas, 1929. 
“Reprinted from the University of Kansas 
science bulletin, vol. xviii, no. 1, April, 
1928.”) 153 p. Lawrence, Kan., 1929. 
30-18281 
Duffus, Robert Luther. Books, their place 
in a democracy. 225 p. Boston, Hough- 
| ton Mifflin co., 1930. 3830-18267 
Elliott, Charlotte. Manual of bacterial plant 
pathogens. 349 p. Baltimore, The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins co., 1930. 30-18278 
Farber, William Sims. Watch officer’s 
guide, United States navy, by... 246 p., 
illus. Annapolis, Md., United States naval 
institute, 1930. 30-18264 
Feulner, Adolf. Historic interiors in colour; 
80 coloured views from castles and private 
houses with an introduction by... 10 p. 
N. Y., W. Helburn, 1929. 30-18254 
Frost, Holloway Halstead. On a destroyer’s 
bridge. 119 p., illus. Annapolis, Md., 
United States naval institute, 1930 
30-18260 
| Johns Hopkins university. The William H. 
Welch medical library of the Johns Hon- 
kins university; an account of its origin | 
and development, together with a descrip- | 
tion of the building and an account of the 
exercises held on the oceasion of the dedi- 
cation of the library and the inauguration 
of the chair of the history of medicine at 
the Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, 
Maryland, October 17 and 15, 1929. 153 
p. illus. Baltimore, Md., The Williams 
& Wilkins co., 1930. 30-18272 
Jones, John George. Sales ojalamaalnants 
(Modern business; a series of texts pre- 
pared as part of the modern business 
course and service. Alexander Hamilton 
institute.) 343 p. N. Y., Alexander Ham- 
ilton institute, 1930, 30-18258 
Kaser, Arthur Le Roy. The burnt corkers’ 
jamboree; a minstrel book, by Arthur Le 
Roy. Kaser. 118 p. Dayton, O., Paine 
publishing co., 1930. 30-18443 
| Levine, Max. .. . A compilation of culture 
media for the cultivation of microor- 
ganisms, by ... and H. W. Schoenlein. 
(Society of American bacteriologists. 
Monographs on systematic bacteriology, 
vol. ii.) 969 p. Baltimore, The Williams 
& Witlkins co., 1930. 30-18275 
Ludlow typograph company. Ludlow type- 
faces; a specimen book of matrix fonts. 
165 leaves, illus. Chicago, Ill, Ludlow 
typograph co., 1930. 30-18271 | 


Decision No. 44125, 


No. 3382. United States v. Oliver Straw 
Goods Corporation. Braids, ete., composed 
of compounds of cellulose. Braids-and hats 
made of braids composed of compounds of 
cellulose, held dutiable at the rate of 60 per 


Act of 1922, are claimed dutiable as braids 
composed wholly.or in chief value of yarns, 
threads, filaments or products of colinlebhs 
not compounded, at 90 per cent under para- 
graph 1430 of the same act. Appeal from 
Treasury Decision No. 44133. . 


' 
= to so find. Appeal from Treasury 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Surface Water Supply of the United States, 
1926—Part X, The Great Basin—Water- 
Supply Paper 630—Geological Survey, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Price, 25 cents. GS10-348 

Legal Status of Bible Reading and Religious 
Instruction in Public Schools—Bulletin, 
1930, No. 14—Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior. Price, 
10 cents. - 

Publications of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—Price List 59, 17th ition, 
June, 1930—Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice. Free. (25-26812) 
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PROBAK 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
MADE IN U.S.A: 





Protected by <2 
Patents Nos. 1,633,739; 
1,639,335. Reissue No. 
17,567. Other patents 

s. 









, BE THE JUDGE 


PATENTED features make Probak a 
revolutionary new double-edge blade. 
Butterfly channeling in 17% heavier, duo- 
tempered steel prevents distortion of the 
super-keen shaving edge. Buy a package of 
Probaks on our money-back guarantee. Use 
two blades. Get the best shaves you ever 
had—or your dealer will refund every cent. 









Guaranteed by 
PROBAK CORPORATION 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 






Court: Approves’ , 






cial value, and that it is the duty of the’ 


14 
4 






porters Against Method 3 
Used in Determining Rate | 


\ 


Green and co., 1929. 30-18141 
Wilson, Mary Lyles. The Mary Lyles Wil- ; 
son cookbook. 6th ed. 338 p., illus. : : 
Nashville, Tenn., The Southwestern co.,; New York, Aug. 30.—The Customs ~ | 
1930. 30-18156 | Court has just given its decision on the 
Aristoteles. Aristotle’s Poetics, Longinus method of ascertaining the duty rate 









The importers, in challenging the Gov- 


cent ad valorem under paragraph 31, Tariff 










































ny Se reer eee erie the income received from the World Book 39590, Morrison Dept. Store. stant case for the above period; Docket Trust Company et al., Executors, New 656 First Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Maemillan Company a work, with all oan ee areienlle  inenct Oe Hee | “ESR? Ovachecee Heat back ne Philee| oe a L. Curry Estat York, N. Y. An overassessment of es- Abe, Toronto « London « Paste « Milan's Rio de Jena 
tiansldtions, abridgments, selections and In the case of the other works, all of| delphia . : iam . urry Estate tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is 

31919, Estate of Eli K. Price. Estate of William L. Curry, Albert | determined in the amount of $47,849.58. 













rights therefor of said work or parts| 
thereof, with exclusive right and power 
in its own name or in the name of said 
E. A. Ross, to take out copyright thereof, 





the income was derived from contracts 

through which the right to copyright 

was transferred to the publisher, | ; 
The author is the person primarily 


31698-31699, E. W. and F. M. Staunton Jr, 
30666, Raymond Concrete Pile Co, | 
30085, Henry A. Renz. 

30172, Texarkana Cottom.Oil Co, 


Curry et al., Administrators, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credte-under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b) of the Revenue 





PROBA 


















and. any renewal of the same.” The entitled to copyright. .He may sell or| 31694, Katherine B. Staunton Thomas. #4 Sotows: 1921, $160,845.87. Act of. 1926 representing the amount of 

“Houghton, Mifflin & Company contract | otherwise transfer his production beforé| 32545, R. M. Walker. he overassessment is made pursuant | State inheritance taxes paid subsequent B : 
 Sprovides that “Said Ross hereby grants | 30992, Ward Bros. Co. to the final order of the United States|to the filing of the Federal estate tax ‘ 

“and assigns to Houghton, Mifflin & Com-4 [Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] | 31918, R. E. Lee Wilson Sr. ; 


Board of Tax Pee Sse ig the)return, Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
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tilities 


Yr i od Rates for Automobile 
~- Policies in Bay State Announced 


Complete Schedule for Liability Insurance in 
_ 1931 Comprises Charges for Various Types 
-. Of Cars in Territorial Groups 


Commonwealth of Massachuetts‘ Bogton, Aug. 30. 


- The complete schedule of proposed 
rates for compulsory automobile liability 
insurance in Massachusetts for 1931 has 
been made public by the State Insurance 
Commisioner, Merton L. Brown. (An 
annouricement by Mr. Brown’ relative to 
‘the new rates was printed in full text 
in the issue of Aug 30). The new 
schedule comprises rates for private pas- 
senger cars in eight territorial classifica- 
tions, commercial ‘cars and trucks in six 
territories and public automobiles in six 
territories. It follows in full text: 

Notice is hereby given pursuant to 
section 113B of chapter 175 of the Gen- 
eral Laws, as amended, that a public 
hearing will be held before the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, under section 
113B, on Monday, Sept. 8, 1930, at 
10:30 o’clock in the forenoon, in the 
Gardner Auditorium, State House, Bos- 
ton, on the schedule of premium charges 
and classifications of risks proposed to 
be fixed and established by the said com- 
missioner under said section 113B for 
use in connection with the issue or exe- 
cution of. motor vehicle liability policies 
and bonds, as defined in section 34A of 
chapter 90 of the General Laws, for or 
during the year 1931. 

Notice is further given, as required by 
said section 113B, that the schedule of 
premium charges and classifications of 
risks, proposed to be fixed and_estab- 
lished as aforesaid for motor vehicle 
liability policies are as follows: 


Eight Territories Named 
For Private Motor Cars 


I. It is proposed that there shall be 
eight territories for private passenger 
motor vehicles and trailers comprising 
the cities and towns hereinafter named: 

Territory I shall include the City of 
Chelsea, Territory II shall include the 
City of Revere, Territory III shall in- 
clude the City of Boston, Territory IV 
shall include the cities of Cambridge, 
Everett, Somerville and the town of 


~ 


Territory V shall include the follow- 
ing cities and towns: 
Abington Haverhill 
Andover Hingham 
Avon - Holbrook 
Beverly Hull 
| Billerica Lawrence 
| Braintree Lexington 
| Brockton Lincoln 
Burlington Lowell 
| Canton Marblehead 
Chelmsford Methuen. 
Cohasset Nahant 
Danvers N. Andover 
Dover N. Reading Westwood 
Dracut Swampscott Weymouth | 
Framingham Tyngsborough Wilmington | 


| Acushnet 
Agawam Grafton 
Auburn Holden 
'Boylston Holyoke 
Chicopee Leicester 
Dartmouth Longmeadow W. Boylston 
Fairhaven Milbury W. Springfield 
Fall River New Bedford Worcester. 
East Longmeadow. 
Territory VI shall include the re- 
| mainder of the State. 
| The proposed premium charges for 
| statutory coverage on commercial cars 
and trucks, garaged in each of the said 
six territories, under the classifications | 
as hereinafter described, are as follows: | 
COMMERCIAL CARS 
Class 2, heavy 
Ill IV 
$171 $112 
Class 2, medium 
159 107 4 
Class 2, light 
147 98 


Natick 
Needham 
Norwood 
Randolph 
Reading ° 
Rockland 
Stoughton 
Tewksbury | 
Wayland 
Wellesley 
Weston 


Paxton 
Shrewsbury 
Somerset 
Springfield 





VI 
$56 


53 


Vv 
$112 


107 


II 
$171 


159 


$171 
| 159 
j 147 147 49 
134 


122 


Class 3, heavy 
134 134 98 49 
Class 3 medium 

122 90 


Class 3, light 
94 46 





122 44 


94 94 25 


Class 4, heavy 
99 65 43 


26 
24 


12 
68 





Class 4, medium 
2 41 


| that it is fine, and no one thinks about it | 


‘ 
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New York Power 
Region Inspected 


Governor and Commission 
-Tour St. Lawrence 
River Section 


State of New York: 
Albany, Aug. 30. 


A tour of inspection of the St, Law- 
rence power region is being made by 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
Water Power Commission apointed by 


him, according to announcement at the 
Governor’s office. 
Governor Roosevelt, speaking at Wa- 


tertown, predicted speedy development | 


of the hydroelectric resources if partisan 
politics can be avoided on both sides of 
the border. i 
that an international bridge will be un- 
der way ‘within a year. | 

The Governor declared that there is 
nothing “socialistic” in public develop- | 
ment of projects such’ as power and| 
bridges. 

“If you have the kind of government 
in business that is successful,” he said, 
“vou pat yourself on the back and say 


being radical. If you haven’t, why then 
everyone thinks it is altogether differ- 
ent.” ~ 

eee | 


cities and towns: Boston, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, Chelsea, Everett, Revere, Somet- 
ville, Winthrop. 

Territory IE shall include the following 
cities and towns: Arlington, Belmont, 
Dedham, Malden, Medford, Milton, New- 
ton, Quincy, Watertown, Winchester. 

Territory III shall include the follow- | 
ing cities and towns: Lynn, Lynnfield, 
Melrose, Peabody, Salem, Saugus, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, Waltham, Woburn. 


He also expressed the hope! 





Abington, Andover,- Avon, Beverly, 
Billerica, Braintree, Brockton, Chelms- 
ford. 

Danvers, Dracut, Framingham, Haver- 
hill, Holbrook, Lawrence, Lowell, 
thuen, North Andover, Randolph. 

Stoughton, Tewksbury, Tyngsborough, | 
Weymouth, Wilmington. 


Acushnet, Agawam, Auburn, Boylston, | the cash sum of $66,406 now ready for! 


i 


New York’s Acting Superin-| 
tendent of Insurance Tells 
Status of Affairs of the 


Empire State Company 


State of New York: 

Albany, Aug. 30. 
A report was signed Aug. 29 by the 
Deputy and Acting Superiphendent of 
Insurance, Thomas F. Behan, showing 
the results of the fiquidation of the Em- 
fz State Surety Company made by the 


iquidation Bureau of the State Depart- 


ment of Insurance. A statement made 
public by Mr. Behan on the liquidation 
of this company follows in full text: 
The Empire State Surety Company 
was a New York Casualty Corporation 
whose estate was placed in the hands of 
the Department for, conservation and 
liquidation on Dec. 16, 1912. Shortly 
after the company was placed in posses- 
sion of,the Liquidation Bureau the De- 
partment paid a first dividend to cred- 


itors: and policyholders and from time 


to time subsequent dividends were paid 
until all the debts were paid 100 per cent, 

According to the report of Deputy and 
Acting Superintendent Behan, announced 
Aug. 30, the Department has on hand 
funds amounting to $78,996, of which 
$66,406 consists of cash in bank, which 
Mr. Behan recommends be distributed 
immediately to the creditors and policy- 
holders pro rata in payment of interest 
on the debts. Mr. Behan will ask the 
court for authority to. make the interest 
payment at once, so that the estate may 
be closed by the.Department before the 

o 


end of this year. 


Net Increase in Estate 
Since the last departmental report in 


Me- | this proceeding, on Aug. 31, 1922, the net 
|inecrease in the estate, under the man- 
agement of the liquidator, after the pay- | 


ment of all expenses and operating 
charges, is $14,897, which forms part of 


Chicopee, Dartmouth, East Longmeadow, | partial payment of the interest on the 


Fairhaven. 

Fall River, Grafton, Holden, Holyoke, 
Leicester, Longmeadow, Millbury, New 
Bedford. 


| debts. 


When the company was taken over by 


| the Insurance Department, the assets 


Workmen’s Compensation 
| Report Is Made | Plaintiff Denied 

On Liquidation of 
Surety Company : 


Accident Claim 


mendment toW ashington 
Compensation Law Held 


To Apply 


‘ 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, Aug. 30. 
1929 amendment to the Washington 
workmen’s compensation law, providing 
that. an. injured employe may not bring 
suit against a third party causing the 
accident if the latter at the time of the 
accident was engaged in extra hazardous 
employment, has been construed by’ the 
State Supreme Court to be operative as 
to an accident occurring before its enact- 
ment, because suit was not brought until 

after that date. 

Accordingly, the -plaintiff, wha had 
been injured by the act of an employe of 
a gasoline shovel operator engaged i 
extra hazardous work was héld to Be 
barfed from recovery by the amendment. 
Prior to its enactment, it was pointed out 
; in the. opinion, the workman could have 
sued the defendant as persons engaged 
in extra hazardous work were not ex- 
empt under the statute. : 

he case was that-of Robinson v. Mc- 
| Hugh et al. P 


Policy of Conserving 


Water Is Approved 





Engineers of Four States Say 
Diversion for Power Pur- 
poses Is Secondary 


State of Colorado: 
Denver, Aug. 30. 


for domestic and irrigation purposes 
was approved Aug. 26 by the State engi-. 
neers of the four upper Colorado River 
basin States, Colorade, Wyoming, Utah 
;and New Mexico. 

These engineers constitute the board 
of engineering advisers to the Interstate 
Compact Commissioners of the four 
States, who are to apportion between the 
States the 7,500,000-acre feet of water 
allotted the upper basin annually under 


| Attorney 


The policy of making the use of wake’ of Common Pleas of Dauphin County an 


for power purposes subservient to uses | 


Aurnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
*Pusuisnep WITHOUT COMMENT 


ArE Presentep Hexen, Berna 
BY THe Unrrep States DAILY 


Insurance 


Petition Against 
Pipe Line Firm, 
Held Premature 


General of Pennsyl-' 
vania. Says No Action Can. 
Be ‘Taken Until Gasoline 
Is Transported 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
‘Harrisburg, mt 30. | 
Although the Jaw may prohibit the 
transportation through a pipe line con- 
structed under authority of an act of 
1929 conferring the right of eminent 
domain upon companies incorporated to 
transport oil, no legal action can prop- 
erly be instituted in a quo warranto pro- 
ceeding until such company shall actu- 
ally have transported gasoline, according 
to a ruling by the Attorney General, 
Cyrus E. oods. 

| No case has been brought to his atten- 
tion, the Attorney General said, where 
such proceedings were instituted in an- 
ticipation of an ultra vires act or of a 
violation of law by ® corporation. He 
therefore declined to. file an information 
as requested in a petition filed by a 
property owner in Chester County against 
the Susquehanna Pipe Line Company.| 
The petition, however, was dismissed 
without prejudice to the petitioner’s right 
to renew it if and when the company! 
Shall have begun to transport gasoline 
| through the ‘pipe line in question. 

| The ruling follows in full text: 


| William S. Ellis, the owner of_prop- 
}erty in Chester County, on behalf of 
himself and other .property owners, on 
July 21, 1930, filed a petition requesting 
the Attorney General to file in the Court 


information in quo\warranto against the 
Susquehanna Pipe Line Company. 
The petition alleged that the pipe line 
company was chartered by the Common- 
wealth on Mar. 28, 1930, for the purpose 
of “‘transporting *:* * petroleum and 
refined petroleum products, and to con- 
struct, maintain and operate- such pipe 
lines, tanks and facilities'as are neces- 
sary and proper for the conduct of said! 
, business * * *”; that the corporation 
has asserted the right of -eminent do- 





Michigan Accident Fund 
Shows Increased Assets 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Aug. 30. 

The Michigan. State accident fund 
showed assets amounting to $1,011,103 
at the-—end. of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1930, according to the report of the man- 
ager of the fund, Roy M.. Watkins, made 
public Aug. 27. This represented an 
Increase of $29,107 over the previous * 
year, it was stated. 

_ Policyholders, including- State institu- 
tions, ‘departments and boards, increased 
during the last year from 3,341 to 3,462. 
Net t pers “as income was $720,482 com- 
pared with $643,472 in the preceding 
year, while dividends 
$55,842. to $61,463, 
eee 
an answer in which it conceded that 
there is a legal question whether gaso- 
line may lawfully be transported: through 
& pipe line constructed as the result of 
the exercise of the powers conferred by 
the Act of 1929; but it averred that/a 
petition asking the Attorney General to 
file an information in quo warranto is 
premature because as yet the pipe line 
company has not completed the con- 
struction of its line, and has not, there- 
fore, transported gasoline or. any other 
product through the line. It takes the 
position that quo warranto proceedings 
can be instituted only after ‘an alleged 
violation of law has occurred,.and can 
not, like a bill in equity, be filed to re-* 
aga a threatened transgression of the 
aw. .- 


We are disposed to agree with the 
position taken by the respondent com- 
pany. 

Quo warranto proceedings .are purely 
a statutory remedy. The statute under 
which they may be instituted is the Act 
of June 14, 1836, P. L. 621. Section 3 
of this act provides that: 

“Whenever the Attorney General shall 
have reason to believe that any * * * 
corporation has * * * exercised any 
power, privilege or franchise not granted 
or appertaining to such corporation, it 
shall be his duty to file, or cause to be 


paid increased from 


filéd, a suggestion * * * and to proceed © 


thereon for the determination of the 
matter.” 


There are many cases in this State’ 
in which quo warranto proceedings have 
been instituted if the corporation has, , 
in the opinion of he Attorney General, 
acted beyond its powers or contrary, to 
law, but no case has been brought to our 
attention in which the Attorney General 
has instituted such proceedings in antici- 
pation of an ultra vires actor of a viola- 
tion of law by a corporation. Indeed, 


+ 


- 


6: 

Class 4, light |consisted principally of 21 parcels of 
5 49 38 real property located in 12 States,| 
field, West Boylston, West Springfield, | Pumerous claims for salvage, defaulted 
Wincsater. |bonds, depreciated securities, claims 
5 5 Terri SW atiett feicde the fellow against suspended banks, claims for ac-| 

Industrial trucks |, Territory Shall include the tollow-' cryed interest on defaulted securities, 
5 5 5 5 5 5 pe peg Te cetera ae “ta ee outstanding uncollected premiums and| 
F tract d lawn mowers | Dover, Hi > ull, gton, - ah in be ; liabilities | 
alia eT, aa? 5 5 jcoln, Marblehead, Nahant, Natick, Need- IS RET cath is MeaRG,. Fee Lene 


15 


Winthrop. i 
Territory V shall include the following | 

cities and towns: 

Arlington Medford 

Belmont Melrose 

Brookline Milton 

Dedham Newton 


jterms of the Colorado River compact 
and the Boulder Dam Act. : 


Standard Termed Necessary 
The engineers met to discuss the data 
each State has collected concerning its | 
water resources, present use and needs | 
for future development. It is necessary | 


main conferred by the Act of Apr. 30, 
1929, P. L. 896, upon companies incor- 
porated “for the purpose of the trans- 
portation and storage of oil by means 
of pipe lines and: tanks”; that the cor- 
portation intends to transport gasoline 
through the pipe line now- being con- 


Farmers’ trucks Paxton, Shrewsbury, Somerset, Spring-| 
39 30 


Dock trucks 
5 5 


52 12 





5 





Stoneham 
Wakefield 
Waltham 


| 
Saugus | 
Watertown 


b 


5 


Lynn Peabody. 
Lynnfield Quincy Winchester 
Malden Salem Woburn. 

~ Territory VI shall include the follow- 
ing cities and towns: 

Abington Haverhill 
Andover Hingham 


Avon Holbrook 
Beverly Hull 


Billerica 
Braintree en 
Brockton Li a 
Burlington eg 
Canton 
Chelmsford Marblehead 
Cohasset Methuen 
Danvers Nahant Weston 
Dover Natick Westwood 
Dracut Needham Weymouth 
Framingham N. Andover Wilmington. 
Territory VII shall include the follow- 
ing cities and towns: 


Acushnet Dartmouth 
Agawam Fairhaven 


Auburn . 
Fall River 
en Leicester. 


Chicopee 

Grafton Longmeadow 

Holden Millbury W. Springfield 

Holyoke New Bedford Worcester. 
East Longmeadow 


Territory VIII shall include the re- 
mainder of the State. 

The premium charges for statutory 
coverage proposed for private passenger 
cars, including electric vehicles and 
motorcycles, principally garaged in each 
of the said eight territories, are as fol- 
lows: 

Prefhium charges per car for private pas- 
senger cars by groups and territories: 

I It Ill IV 7 VI VII VIII 
W. $64 $57 $53 $43 $32 $25 $23 $16 
ma a 60 57 44 37 30 28 23 
a a 66 56 \44 36 34 27 
E*, 42 38 35 28 21 17 15) «(il 


N. Reading 
Norwood, 
Randolph 
Reading 
Rockland 
Stoughton 
Swampscott 
Tewksbury 
Tyngsborough 
Wayland 
Wellesley 


Paxton 
Shrewsbury 
Somerset 
Springfield 
W. Boylston 


*Electrics. 
Motorcycles by groups and territories: 
I i: i as VI VII VIll 

A.. $80 $71 $66 $54 $40 $31 $29 $20 
B.. 84 75 71 55 46 38 35 2 
C.. 100 90 83 8670 55 45. 43 34 

It is proposed to continue for 1931 the 
W, X and Y classifications of passenger 
cars established for 1930 with no sub- 
stantial changes. 


Group W cars include the lighter and 
lower priced cars; for example, Fords. 
Group X cars include the medium priced 
cars; for example, Oaklands. Group Y 
cars include the heavier and higher 
priced cars; for example, Pierce-Arrows 
and Cadillacs. : 

A list showing the classification of the 
different makes of passenger cars is on 
file at the office of the Commissioner of 
Insurance, Room 312, State House, 
Boston, 


mulgation of the premium charges will 
be assigned to the proper classification 
group in accordance with rules to be 
established by the Commissioner of In- 
surance. 


Motorcycles: Group A—Cylinder ca- 


pacity 31 cubic inches or less. Group B— | 


Cylinder capacity more than 31 cubic 
inches but less than 46 cubic inr@:s. 
Group C—Cylinder capacity 46 inches or 
more. 


Six Territories Proposed 
For Commercial Cars 
II. It is proposed that there shall be 
six territories for commercial cars com- 
prising the cities and towns hereinafter 
named: 
Territory I shall include the cities of 
Boston Chelsea Revere. 
Territory II shall include: 
Cambridge Everett 
Winthrop. 
Territory III shall include the follow- 
ing cities and towns: ». 
Fe Malden 
elmo 
Brookline Medford Watertown 
Dedham Milton Winchester 
Territory IV shall include the follow- 
ing cities and towns: 
Lynn Peabody 


Lynnfield Salem 


Saugus 
Melrose | Stoneham 


Newton 
Quincy 


Wakefield 
Waltham 
Woburn, 


e 


Peal i 


Somerville ; 


| Hearses: It is proposed that the premium | 
| charges shall be the same as for_private | 
| passenger motor vehicles in Group X in the 
respective territory for passenger motor 
vehicles. | 
Motor cycles, commercial: 
that the premium charge for commercial 
motor cycles shall be the same as for pri- 
vate passenger motor cyclés in the respec- 
tive territories for private passenger mo- 
tor vehicles. 
Commercial automobiles are to.be clas- 
sified as follows, depending on the busi- 
ness of the assured. When a commercial 
| automobile is operated in more than one 
| line of business, or in any other way in- 
| volves more than one classification, then | 
|the rates applicable to the highest rated 
| classification for which such commercial 
| automobile is used shall be charged. | 
| All commercial automobile classifica- | 
| tions not hereinafter listed (whether re- 
| tail, wholesale, or otherwise), class 4. 


| Ambulances (rate as “medium”), Class | 
| 2. ' 
| Ambulances used by an employer to| 
| carry his own injured employes (exclud- | 

ing the carrying of persons for a con- 
| sideration), class 4. 

Armored cars,. Ciass 3. 
| Baggage transfer, class 3. 
| Contractors doing general 
| (rate as “truckmen”), class 3. 
| Emergency cars (those especially | 
| equipped or fitted and principally used 
| for emergency work of any description), 
| class 2. 

Express companies (i. e., such com-| 
| panies having express messenger service | 
|on trains or boats), class 3. 

Expressmen, class 3. 

Fire-fighting apparatus 
| by private concerns—rate as “light”),| 
| class 4. 
| Fire patrol or salvage corps (rate as | 

“medium”), class 2. 
| Forwarders, class 3. | 
Haulers, class 3. 
Hotel baggage transfer (trucks owned | 
by hotels to carry guests’ baggage),| 
|class 4. 
Ice cream manufacturers, or retail or: 
wholesale dealers, class 3. 
| Invalid -carriages—especially equipped, 
fitted for, and principally used for trans- 
portation of invalids without emergency 
(rate as “light”’), class 4. : 

Mail trucks, class 2. 

Moving vans (moving household goods 
‘and office furniture only), class 3. 
| Newspaper publishers—cars used for 
| delivering newspapers, class 3. 

Parcel delivery, class 3. 

Parcel post delivery (excluding deliv- 
ery of mail), class 4. 

Patrols and any other automobiles of 
|any type used regularly to answer emer- 
|gency calls (rate as “medium”), class 2. 


hauling | 





ers’ trucks”). 


phone, street railway companies, etc., for 
emergency purposes), class 2. 

Public service. corporation cars—other 
than above, class 4. 

Railway companies (trucks used in for- 
| warding, hauling or handling freight),| 
class 3. *} 

Salvage corps or fire patrol (rate as 
“medium”), class 2. 

Stevedore, who also engages in general 
trucking of goods or merchandise, class 3. 

Stevedore, excluding general truck- 
ing of goods or merchandise, class 4. 

Transfer (baggage or express), class 3. 

Transfer (not baggage or express), 
class 3. 

Transportation companies (not bag-| 
gage transfer or express), class 3. i 

Truckmen (not express companies),| 
class 3. 

Warehousemen, class 3. 

It is proposed to classify each com- 
mercial automobile according to its load 
capacity, as follows: Heavy, over 3% 
tons; medium, over 1% tons but not over 
| 3% tons; light, 1% tons or less, 


| Communities Included 
|\In Six Territories 


six territories for public automobiles 

comprising the cities and towns _herein- 

after named: : : 
Territory I shall include the. following 





| 


ls 


| III, It is proposed that there shall be | Taxes assignable to operations ...... 


ham, North Reading, Norwood, Read- 
ing, Rockland, Swampscott, Wayland, 
Wellesley, Weston, ,; Westwood. 


Territory V shall include the following 


It is proposed| cities: Attleboro, Fitchburg, Gardner,|a high degree in defending many large 


Gloucester, Leominster, Marlboro, North 
Adams, Northampton, Pittsfield, Taun- 
ton, Westfield. 


Territory VI shall include the re- 


| mainder of the State. 


The proposed premium charges for 
public automobiles garaged in each of 
the said six territories under the classi- 
fication as hereinafter set forth are as 
follows: . 


Premium charges per car on public automobiles, specified car basis: 


Taxicabs and public livery ........ ne ants $275 


Driverless cars 
Hotel buses: 
Bus or commercial ..,....+0+.. 
Private passenger .... 
School buses: 
Bus or commercial ........0-++. 
Private passenger ...........+ ° 
Club buses: 
Bus or commercial ........ 
Private passenger .........++. 


eeeeeeee Sew eennee 


| Buses (all other): 


OF POSSONEOTD .. 2. co sceccedccccccesss 
8-20 passengers .............. 
Over 21-30 passengers 
Over 30 passengers 
Funeral cars (owned) ...... . 
Private livery .... 


It is proposed that premium charges 


| hereinafter listed shall be computed on a payroll basis. The rates stated shall be 
| for each $100 payroll of the insured’s employes. 
(maintained | those for public automobiles, except as otherwise specified. 


Garages—Dealers (premium charges per 
. I 

$1.7 
154. 

5.2) 

acme 

Twice the 


iat sell Aetna Ae geo ee a 
Minimum annual premium ....... 
Drive-aways (rate per $100 pay roll) 
Minimum annual premium .... 
Demonstrating (rate per car): 


except in Chelsea and Revere where the Boston rate is to be used. 
Trailers: Rate according to manual rules. 


Net Revenues of Telephone Companies 
Show Slight Gain in Six-month Period 


Increase of 1 Per Cent Recorded in First Half of 1930 
Compared to 1929 


The net operating income of 104 tele-| 
phone companies with annual revenues | 
of more than $250,000 amounted to $136,- 
during the first half of the cur- 


N del - f h | Private estate trucks (rate as “farm-| vent year, a drop of 1 per cent compared | 
ew models appearing after the pro- | 


868,638 


ucks”). | F ‘with an income of $138,245,900 during | from $375,554,829 during the first half 
Public Service Corporation emergency the first six months of 1929, according 
|cars (those used by gas, water, tele-|to statistics made public by the Inter- 


Commerce Commission on 29. 


Aug. 
5.2 


Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues . 
Public pay station revenues ............ 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues. . 
RG, GUE odo vckle dk tara hs ede Balti ss 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ....,..,.. 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 


Telephone operating revenues ........... 
Expenses: ; 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance .....----....ssee0 
TeaMhs GEDORBED «od. veneer sboccepecvcesees 
Commercial expenses 


Telephone operating expenses ........... 


Net telephone operating revenues 


| Other operating revenues 


Other operating expenses ........ 
Uncollectible operating revenues 


Operating income before deducting 


Operating income 
Ratio of expensc: to revenues, pe 


*Decrease.. 


a 
Note: For mechanical and statistical purposes and to minimize the printing necessary, 
it may be found desirable when the manual is!published to show nine or more territories, 
with identical rates printed for some classifications for certain territories. 


| 
Operating revenues showed a gain ag) eeeens ended with June, 1930, and June, 
per cent to $591,594,397 during the foll 
meeenpameeinhiiera eens ~+Tollows: | 


taxes 


sa ceeceeee $136,868,638 
r cent.... 68. 


were $2,240,885, . | 
| The assets have been converted into! 
|cash for a much larger amount than was | 
|anticipated at the time of the failure,| 
and the liquidator has been successful to 


that a standard basis for presenting this 
information be established, as the data 
finally approved by the engineers will 
be used by the commisioners as a basis 
|on which to negotiate a compact appor- 
\a nh i | tioning the water among the four States, 
jclaims against the corporation. €|it was explained by the secretary of the 
total amount of liabilities, as finally fixed| conference, M. C. Hinderlider 
by the courts, was approximately $600,-| Engineer of Colorado. , 
| 900, while the assets were handled so|' An official statement issued by Mr. 
|that the cash realized has been sufficient; Hinderlinder follows: 
|to pay the liabilities, all expenses of} “At a meeting of the engineering ad- 
jliquidation and property management,| visers to the Interstate Compact Com- 
| leaving a surplus for the partial payment) missioners occurred a general discussion 
|of interest on the debts. |of the data presented by each State. It 
was unanimously agreed that the use of. 
| water for power purposes is already 
settled by the Colorado River compact, 
which makes such uses subservient to 
those for domestic and irrigation pur- 
poses. . 
To Plan Survey , 


“As a result of the meeting it was dis- 
closed that material progress was being 
made looking toward an agreement be- 
| tween the engineers.” 
47| The State engineers met Aug. 25 with 
37 Porter Preston, Reclamation Service En- 


194 
231 
350 
385 | 
40 | 
75 


L lll 
$200 


200 


IV 
$100 
* 100 


II 
$225 
225 


VI 
$75 | 
75 | 


65 
52 


65 
52 


85 
67 


47 
37 


47 
37 


47 
37 


47 | 
37 | 
47 | 
37 


85 
67 


65 
52 


65 
52 


65 
52 


65 
52 


85 
67 


253 
298 
432 
475 

70 
140 


194 
231 

* 350 
385 
50 
100 


253 
298 
432 
475 

50 
112 


_ 194 
* 231 
350 
385 
50 
100 


194 
231 
350 
585 
40 
75 


Commissioner of Reclamation, Dr. El- 
wood Mead, as the Bureau’s representa- 
tive on a -special commission to plan a 
complete survey of the upper basin. 
Each of the four engineers has been 
| named by the Governor of his State as 
a member of the Commission, which is to 


, f . |the joimt survey, Mr. Hinderlider ex- 
on motor vehicles under the classification! plained. The survey will be financed 
The through’ an appropriation by Congress 
The territories to be used shall be! of $150,000 to the Reclamation Service. 
$100 pay roll): 
Il Il 
$1.74 $1.25 
154. 99. 
5.22 5.22 5/22 
114. 114. 114: 
X car rate in each passen 


River and Harbor Funds 
For Pennsylvania Approved 


Allotments of $200,000 and $50,000, 
respectively, for river and harbor work 
on the Monongahela and Allegheny Riv- 
ers, Pennsylvania, have been approved 
by the Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, the Department of 
| War announced on Aug. 30. 

“This money,” said the Department, 
“will be used for the maintenance and 


| operation of the locks and dams on these 
rivers.” 


i 
$.83 
72. 


IV 
$1.25 
99. 


VI 
$.83 
72 


522 5.22 
114, 114. 
ger car territory, 
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Special Drayage Permit 
Is Required in Florida 


State of Florida: 


first half of this year as compared with Tallahassee, Aug. 30 


revenues of $562,328,662 collected duri : 
|that period last year, although net te Under the Florida Motor Transporta- 
| enues increased by but 1 per cent, from| tion Act of 1929, all persons regularly 
$186,773,833 to $188,611,053. |hauling to points outside the limits of 


Expenses gained 7.3 per cent, rising! cities and towns must apply to the Rail- 
road Commission for a permit to do so 
j and pay certain taxes, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Fred H. Davis, has explained in 
response to an inquiry. ; 

he law “does not necessarily provide 


of 1929 to $402,983,344 during the same 
period this year. mi 
The detailed tabulation for the six 


1929, made public by the Commission 


draying business,” Mr. Davis explained, 
“but if he makes a regular business of 
hauling between two towns or to regular 
oints outside of the town he is no 
|longer considered.to be a drayman, but 
is subject to the new law.” 


'ncrease 


$20,777,096 
1,784,907 
938;481 
877,604 
8,353,720 
1,730,293 
367,635 
264,001 


$29,265,735 


1929 
$339,298,166 
23,447,649 
4,643,387 
159,630,590 
20,782,626 
14,301,929 
7,216,335 
6,992,020 


$562,328,662 
$85,138,377 
91,452,457 
116,203,567 
52,228,733 
30,531,695 
$375,554,829 


$186,773,833 


1930 
$360,075,262 
25,232,556 
5,381,868 
160,508,194 
24,136,346 
16,032,222 
7,583,970 
7,356,021 


~~ 
e 


: 
AMA NI 





ne 


Mortality Rate Decreases . 
Both for Week and Year 


Telegraphic returns from 178. cities 
with a total population of 35,000,000 for 
the week ended Aug. 23, indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 9.5 as against a rate of 
10.3 for the corresponding week of last 
year. The highest rate (17.8) appears 
for El Paso, Tex., and the lowest (4.9) 
for Akron, Ohio. The highest infant, 
mortality rate (156) appears for Den- 
"| ver, Colo., and the lowest for Bridgeport, 
28.1|Conn., Kansas City, Kans., Lynn, Mass., 
——iand New Bedford, Mass., which reported 

-5| no infant mortality. 

5.0; The annual rate for 78 cities is 12.3 
‘10 for the 34 weeks of 1930, as against a 

™“|rate of 13.2 for “the corresponding 

‘'*| weeks of 1929, 


(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 


Re Renae 


| 


$591,594,397 


$94,047,868 
98,341,113 
119,515,553 
55,925,291 
35,153,519 


$402,983,344 
$188,611,053 


$8,909,491 
6,888,656 
3,311,986 
3,696,558 
4,621,824 


~ 


AVIS ge 
em Oo LS 


— 


$27,428,515 


Isla! 


$1,837,220 





$458,301 
312,593 
4,506,732 
$184,250,029 
47,381,391 


$549,799 
416,610 
3,517,892 


*$91,498 ... 
*104,017 
988,840 


$183,389,130 
45,143,230 
$138,245,900 
66.79 


$860,899 
2,238,161 


*$1,077,262 
1.33 


8.12 


‘ structed; and that it does not have the| 


| just been announced as follows: 


gineer, who was named by the Federal | 


outline the procedure to be followed in | 


‘| rary authority to operate pending receipt 


| that a man shall not be: engaged in the | 


|power to take land under the Act of 
| 1929 for the purpose of constructing a 
|pipe line for the transportation of 
gasoline. : ‘ 
| A copy’ of the petition was served 


| upon the pipe line company and it filed 





State! 


it seems to us that the Legislature has 
made it clear in section’ 3 of the act of 


in. cases in which the respondent corpo- 
ration has already committed the act 
—— forms the basis of the informa- 
ion. : 

For this reason we dismiss the peti- 
tion and decline to file an information 
as requested therein, without prejudice, 
however, to the petitioner’s right ‘to re- 
new his application if and when: the re- 
spondent company shall have begun to 
transport gasoline through the pipe line 
in - question. 


Decisions on Radio Applications 


Reached by Federal Commission 


Applications for broadcast and wire- 
less permits granted and denied and set 
for hearing by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, as well as new petitions, have 


Applications Granted 

WEMC, Emmanuel Missionary College, 
Berrien Springs, Mich., granted consent to 
voluntary assignment of license to WKZO, 
Inc. 

KTUE, Harris County Broadcast Co. 
Houston, Tex., granted construction permit 
to move studio from Texas State Hotel to 
Fannin and Rusk streets, Houston, and 
transmitter from Texas and Travis streets, 
to Main and Rusk streets, Houston; and.-in- 
| stall new transmitter. 


KWWG, Chamber of Commerce (G. C. 
Richardson, Mgr.),. Brownsville,  Tex.; 
granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to the Brownsville Herald Publish- 
ing Co. 

WFBL, Onondaga Radio Broadcasting Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y., granted modification of li- 
cense to change location of transmitter from 
Minoa to Collamer, N. Y:; extend com- 
mencement date, and extend completion date 
to Dec. 1, 1930. 

WNRC, Wayne M. Nelson, Greensboro, N. 
C., granted consent to voluntary assignment 
of license to North Carolina Broadcasting 


Co. 

KELW, Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles (guardian of estate of Earl L. 
White), Burbank, Calif, granted involun- 
tary assignment of license from Ear! L. 
White to Union Bank and Trust Co. of Los 
Ageeles. | 

JOD, Station WOD, Beaumont, Tex.,| 
granted extension of license to Uct. i1, ivov. 

WLAP, American Broadcasting Corp. of 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. granted license to 
cover construction permit 1,200 ke:, 250 
watts day, and 100 watts night, unlimited 
time. 

KGOV, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
“Morrow Castle,” New York, granted tempo- 





of application, Calling 143, 500 ke, Al 
emission;Al, A2 and b emission. Working 
161, 155, 157, 159, 160, 400, 410, 425, 454, 
468 ke. Al and A2 emission. Radio compass 
375 ke. 750 watts main transmitter, 50 watts 
auxiliary. transmitter. 

Interstate Geographical Exploration Co., 
portable, Louisiana and Texas, granted six 
new construction permits on airequencies 
1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 ke., 10 watts, 

Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Catif., granted 

construction permit, amateur band fre- 
quency, 500 watts. ; 
- Radiomarine Corp. of America, portable in 
San Francis¢o Bay and vicinity, granted 
construction permit, 375 ke, 10 watts, to) be 
used for transmiission of direction finders, 
at such times and under such conditions ; 
as will cause no\interference with operation 
of other stations. 

American ‘tei. & Tel. Co, mear Sacra- 
mento, Calif., granted construction permit, 
6,755, 9,170, 9,840, 14,590, 19,820, ° 21,060 ke., 
2U kw. ~ 

Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill, 
| granted construction. permit in amateur 
vand, 600 watts. 

Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Saxpnburg, 
Pa, granted construction permit for. ex- 
perimental equipment to operate on 
KDKA’s frequency, 980 kc, with varying 
power of from/5v to 400 kw., betweén hours 
of 1 and 6 a. m. daily, only. 

bell ‘Tel. Labs., Inc., portable on truck— 
to be used principally in N. J., granted con- 
struction permit for portable transmitter, 
Irequency, 1,604, 2,898, 4,266, 4,795, 6,425 kc., 
400 watts. 

Dept. of Airport, City of Cleveland, Ohio, 
granted construction permit for 90 days, 
transmission to be operated only when air- 
plane is actually landing under its guidance 
and watch be maintained on 3,106 ke. during 
‘all periods of operation of transmission, 1u 
watts. 

W8XL, General Motors Radio Corp., Day- 
ton, Ohio, granted modification of construe- 
tion permit covering extension of time to 
Oct, 2, 1930. 

Sin Oil Co., Dallas, Tex., granted con- 
struction permit, 1,604 ke, 1 kw. 

City of Portland, Ore, Bureau of Police, 

granted construction permit for ten days, 
| frequeney 2,452 ke, 25 watts power, for ex- 


: —— 





| [Continued on Page 11, Column %,] 


periments. Granted license for experi- 
mental’ portable transmission, 2;452 ke., 25 
watts power, id 

KNW, Mackay Radio & Telg..Co., Palo 
Alto, Calif., granted renewal. of license for 
public point-to-point service, frequency 52 
as listed on application; 2 transmitters, 5 
kw. each; Al and A2 emission, to communi- 
cate with Hawaiian Islands, Midway Island, 
Manila and othér’ stations with which 
Mackay Co. is licensed to communicate with. ~ 
After Dec. 31 exact frequency. must be 
specified. KNN, Same Co., near Honolulu, 
T. H., granted renewal of license for point- 
to-point service 

KSM, Globe Wireless, Ltd.,“Los Angeles, 
Calif., granted modification of construction 
permit extending completion date to Dec. 
31, 1930. , “ a 

WAA, Radio Corp. of America, Ohio Co., 
Detour, Mich., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to change hours of opera- 
tion. Also modification of license to cover 
same. ‘ 

Applications set for hearing: 


Corner Drug Store, Inc,, Carlsbad, 'N. 
Mex., asks for construction permit, 1,420 
ke., 25° w. daytime. D 

A. . Harris and Helen Anderson, as 
Estes-Park Brdestg. Co., Estes Park, Colo., 
asks for construction permit, 1,370 ke., 100 
w., unlimited time. ; , 

R. S. McEwan, Clovis, N. Mex., asks for 
construction permit, 1,000 ke., 100 w., day- 
time. 5 ‘ 

Oliver W. Frey, Frey Motor- Service, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.,.asks for construction per- 
mit, 1,440 ke. 100 w., eight hours daily’: 
(day and night). i : 

Sherman D. Bracken, Portales, N.. Mex. 
asks for construction permit, 960 ke., 10 w., 
three hours day and one hour night. Also 
portable to test for location. 

Geo. Wm. Sullivan, Hardin, Mont., asks 
for construction permit, 600 ke., 10 w., ? 
Saturday and Sunday. 

C. M. Schaap, Fort’ Collins, Colo., asks 
for construction permit, 1,370 ke. 15 w., 
daytime. 

J. G. Burbank and Jno. A. Dalton, Rocky 
Springs, Wyo., asks for construction per- 
mit, 1,450 ke:, 100 w., unlimited time, 

WMAN, The Columbia Brdestg Corp., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,-asks for modification of li- 
cense to change frequency from 1,210 to 
1,310 ke., and operate on this frequency 
experimentally. 4 

KELW, Union Bank & Trust Co, 
Angeles, Burbank, Calif., requests consent 
to voluntary: assignment of license to Cali- 
fornia Broadcasting Co., Ltd. ; 

KTM, Pickwick Brdestg. Corp., Los Angeles, * 
Calif.,‘asks for modification of license to 


1836 that quo warranto may issue only . 


. 


( 


of Los “> 


change hours of operation from sharing”: 


with KELW to unlimited. 

WRJIN, Racine Brdestg.. Corp.,. Racine; 
Wis., asks for construction permit to ine 
stall new equipment with maxim m power 


\of 250 w., and increasé in daytime power 


from 100 to 250 w., 100 w. night, 

WCLO, WCLO Radio Corp., Jonesville 
Wis., asks for construction permit to. install, 
new equipment with maximum power of 250... 
w. and increase power from 100 to 250 w. ° 
day, and 100 w. night. ; 

KLCB, Chas. Leo. Lintzenich, Blytheville, 
Ark., asks for modification of license to in- 
crease power from 60 to 100 w. and operate 
unlimited hours. ; i 

WSUI, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, asks for modification of license to ope’ 
erate unlimited hours. . 

‘Montgomery Broadeasting Co., Inc., Mont+ « 
gomery, Ala., asks for construction permit, 
1,370 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

KFJM, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D., asks for construction permit to 
install new aquipment including automatie * 
frequency control; change frequency from 
1,370 to 1,230 ke. and increase power from 
100 to 500 w. 

KGIQ, Radio Broadcasting Corp, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, asks for. construction permit:to 
install new equipment with automatic fre- 
quency control; change frequency from 
1,320 to 550 kc., increase power from 250 w, 
to 2 kw. day and 1 kw.night, and from shar- . 
ing with KID to unlimited, except 7:30 to 9 
p. m. week days for KOAC, Corvallis, Oreg, 

Julian E. Roberts, owner The Key Broads 


casting Co., Sterling, Colo., asks for construce gy 


tion permit 1,220 ke, 150 w., week days, 6 


fl 
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Dr. Klein Reports Protection 
Of Foreign Trade De- 
mands Further Expansion 
Of Ocean Routes 


President Hoover has been informed 


by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, | 


Dr. Julius Klein, that there has been 


» steady development of the American mer- 


‘ 


, routes. 


i 


™~ 


y. 


i 


chant marine under the Jones-White Act, 
and that protection of American foreign 
trade demands the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of ‘ocean routes. 

In a report to the President on the 


development of the Nation’s merchant 
marine under that act, which was made 
public Sept--1 by the White House, Dr. 
Klein states that as a result of the legis- 
lation, there has been a steady increase 
in shipbuilding, an increase in privately- 
owned merchant marine, and a steady 
retirement of the Government from the 
shipping business. 
As evidence of this, figures are cited 
showing. that. the total Government- 
owned gross tonnege engaged. in both 
the coastwise and foreign trade on July 
1, 1930, was 1,097,225, as compared with 
1,989,338 gross tons in July, 1925. 
Contributory Factors 


The privately-owned gross tonnage en- 
gaged in the coastwise and foreign trade, 
on the other hand, amounted on July 1, 
1930, to 6,593,129 against 4,827,541 in 
July, 1925. 

All important trade routes from the 
United States to other parts of the 
world, of which there are 96, are now 
served with American-owned and. oper- 
ated ships, the report reveals. 


Factors which have contributed to the 
development of American merchant ship- 
ping, according to the report, include 
loans by the Shipping Board to. ship- 
owners to build ships; the award of con- 
tracts for ocean mail carriage and settle- 
ment of the long outstanding loadline 
dispute. The report, in full text, fol- 
ows: 


Increased Shipbuilding 


My dear Mr. President: I am in re- 
ceipt of your; request for a report on 
the development of the American mer- 
chant marine since the passage of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928, providing 
for. enlarged loan funds and_ overseas 
mail contracts, which was initiated by 
President Coolidge. 

The result of these laws and the ad- 
ministrative measures taken has been a 
steady advance in our merchant marine. 
We have seen a steady increase in ship- 


building, an increase in privately-owned ' 


meychant marine, and a steady retire- 
ment of the Government from business. 
This is evidenced by the following table 
of the active American merchant fleet 
in gross_tons: 

Total coastwise and foreigh - trade:* Pri- 
vately owned, A; Government owned, B: 

A B 
4,827,541 1,989,338 
5,707,043 1,604,450 
July, 1929 6,434,711 1,362,960 
July 1, 1930 6,593,129 1,097,225 

Foreign trade alone: Pfivately owned, A; 
Government owned, B: 


July, 1925 
July, 1928 


A 
1,651,935 
2,031,412 
2,779,148 1,362,960 
July 1, 1930 2,738,318 1,097,225 

All important trade routes from the 
United States to other parts of the world 
are now served with American owned 
and operated ships, Sere being 96 such 


B 
1,960,550 
1,604,450 


July, 1925 


The volume of shipping construction 
in the different calendar years is shown 
as follows: 

Completed ship construction 
tons): 1928, 163,996; 
1930, 199,235 (seven months). 

The volume of construction in progress 
is shown by the amount of tonnage ‘in 
the. different yards 4t the date stated: 

Tonnage under ‘contract or building 
(gross tons): July 1, 1928, 264,000; 
July 1, 1929, 170,000; July 1, 1930, 
487,000. 

The United States Shipping Board and 
Merchant Marine Corporation have con- 
tined with increased vigor to reduce ex- 
penses and to withdraw from Govern- 
ment operation of merchant ships. Ap - 
propriations for the&Se agencies have de- 
creased from $13,689,000 in 1928-29 to 
$6,346,000 for 1930-31, a reduction of 
$7,343,000 in two years. Since January, 
1929, 151-vessels have been sold for 
private operation in established foreign 
trade. routes and for three unrestricted 
operations, and 89 sold for scrapping. In 
€reased confidence in privately-owned 
shipping in ocean-borne commerce is re- 
sulting in Government retirement. 

Operating 17 Lines 


The Shipping Board and Merchant 
Fleet Corporation are now operating 17 
lines, eight from the Atlantic seaboard, 
nine from the Gulf and none from the 
Pacific Coast, out of the total of 96 lines 
(mentioned above. Steps are in progress 
with a view to consolidation and disposal 
of some of these lines and it is hoped 
that in a very few years the Government 
will be free of-ship operation. 

Twenty-five private companies aré now 
operating 79 lines, 44 from the Atlantic 
seaboard, 14 from the Gulf and 21 from 
the Pacific Coast. 


(gross 


Under authority of Congress the Ship- ! 


ping Board has loaned to ship owners for 
the construction of vessels a total of 
$43,678,000, of which $4,685,222 has al- 
ready been repaid and commitments have 
been taken for a further $82,068,000. 
This assistance has contributed mate- 
rially to the upbuilding of the merchant 
marine. i 

: Ocean Mail Contracts 


Prior to Mar. 4, 1929, contracts for | : 


ocean mail carriage had been awarded to 
24 lines calling for annual payments of 
about $14,000,000. These lines had under- 
taken as part of their contracts to con- 
struct 16 new vessels with a total ton- 


Federal Aid Urged 


For American Ships | 7 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
those who: for years contributed to the 
support of that notorious Keely motor; 
but just as real inventors like Edison 
and othex capable men never bothered 
with such schemes, so the real business 
men of this country will not be affected 
ei motor” attempts to mislead 

public regarding legislation neces- 
py for American shipping. 
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1929, 208,800; | 


Railroads 
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Effective for Hangar Blazes| ()f Mail Service 


Prel 


iminary Report on horlas of Tests Conducted With 
Specially-constructed Building and Discarded 


~ 


Planes Shows Value of Extinguishers 


well as complete reports of the effective- 
ness of the several sprinkler systems in 
the various tests, will not be available 
for some time, it was stated orally on 
behalf of the Aeronautics Branch. 

The preliminary report follows in full 
text: ; 


Tests Result of 
Series of Conferencés 


The report of the Fact-Finding Com- 
mitte on Control of Airplane Hangar 
Fires by Automatic Application of Water, 
organized by the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce for the pur- 
pose of determining the practicability of 
applying the principle of automatic is- 
sue of water from sprinkler systems to 
control fires in airplane hangars, was 
announced Aug. 30 by Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics. 


The tests, which were conducted in 
Washington from Apr. 22 to May 2, were 
the result of a series of conferences be- 
tween'the aeronautic industry and the Na- 
| tional Board of Fire Underwriters on the 
proposed code of the National Board for 
the construction and protection of air- 
ports, which include requirements deal- 
\ing with automatic sprinklers. 


“While. substantial agreement on the 
major portion of the requirements of the 
proposed code resulted from these con- 
ferences,” Mr. Young. said, “the repre- 
sentatives of the aeronautic industry as 
a whole vigorously objected to.a provi- 
sion requiring the installation of auto- 
matic sprinklers employing water when 
the area of the hangar exceeded a pre- 
scribed figure. Most of these representa- 





‘| tives of this industry took the stand that 


water could not be used effectively as an 
extinguisher in airplane hangar fires un- 
der conditions of a gasoline leak and re- 
sultant spread of gasoline on the floor 
to and beneath~ adjacent airplanes. It 
was also their contention that the high 
combustibility of the airplane wings, due 
to the flammable nature of the material 
(‘dope’) with which they are coated, and 
the practice of storing airplanes with 
wings overlapping, precluded any possi- 
bility of fire extinguishment by water. 


Proposal Upheld by _ 
Fire Protection Interests 


“On the other hand, the fire protection 
interests contended that automatic 
sprinklers employing water, based on ex- 
perience with their use in somewhat sim- 
ilar occupancies and under similar con- 
ditions, can be effectively used for this 
purpose. 

“In order to arrive at a settlement of 
the matter, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters agreed to postpone the 
promulgation of a series of tests to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the auto- 
matic application of water by sprinklers 
in controlling airplane hangar fires. To 
this end the Aeronautics Branch organ- 
ized a fact-finding committee under the 
ichairmanship of Harry H. Blee, Director 
of Aeronautic Development of the Branch, 





nage of 210,500. Early~in your admin- 


tee (comprised of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Secretaries of Commerce and 
Navy and the Chairman of the Shipping 
Board) was appointed te reconsider the 
whole question of ocean mail contracts 
in relation to merchant marine policies, 
with a view te greater insistence upon 
new construction, in such fashions as to 
upbuild and strengthen the merchant 
| marine, 

As a result of the changes in policy 
made at that time 16 further contracts 
have been awarded entailing an average 
expenditure of $14,000,000, over a 10- 
year period, and due to the much heavier 
requirements for new ship construction 
as a consideration of the contract, 46 ves- 
sels have been contracted for, of a mini- 
mum of 407,000 total tonnage, the aggre- 
gate cost of which will be approximately 
$184,000,000. In addition, carriage of 
ocean mails, regularity of service, Ameri- 
canization of crews and other objectives 
of importance redound to the Govern- 
ment in service rendered, 


Needs for Future 

om. matters which have contributed 
to development of merchant shipping 
have been the long standing load line 
dispute, which ‘has been settled by legis- 
lation and by international agreements, 
soon to be placed before the Senate for 
consideration. Further measures ° for 
safety at sea have been developed by the 
international conferences which have 
been held. Legislation passed by the last 
Congress partially cleared some of the 
existing ambiguity in contract relation- 
ships with the Post Office. 

There are many tangible results from 
all these activities which are gradually 
restoring the American merchant marine. 
The new ships being built are modern 
and able to hold their own upon the seas. 
There are about 19,000 men now em- 
ployed in shipyards on new construction 
and 7,500 in repair yards. At least an 
equal number are employed in supplying 
material to the shipyards. A large in- 
crease in the number of men employed 
aboard mle will develop. 

It may be recalled that if American 
foreign trade is to be protected in equita- 
ble rates and in full distribution of goods, 
there must be some substantial move- 
ment of American-flag ships on each of 
our great trade routes. This is today sub- 
stantially established. Our problem for 
the future is to maintain ate. 
constantly keeping them abreast of world 
improvement in ship construction and 
operation, and to secure their expansion 
| to that degree which gives protection to 
American foreign trade, 





July 
1930 
1 


Freight revenue ......000 9,066,480 
1 


Passenger revenue ..'...... 
otal oper. rev........ cove 
Maintenance of way....... 
Maintenance ef equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad...... 
{aie Deheaceesrocevccses 

UncOllectible ry. rev., etc... 

Net after taxes, etc,...... 
Net after rents:.......00- 
Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio .....seere 


1,483,858 
11,370,118 
1,451,185 
2,630,384 
4,377,529 
9,260,517 
2,109,601 
573,919 
7,467 
1,528,215 
. 1,817,015 
6,724.48 
81.4 


1 
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istration the Interdepartmental Commit- | 


Monthly S 


| 


!to plan and conduct such\ a series of | 
tests under conditions representing as 
nearly as possible those actually obtain- 
ing in airplane hangars. 
_ “Consideration of the different sources 
or locations of ignition of fires in han- 
gars determined that the test program 
should include: 

“Fire from a source exterior to the 
airplane causing ignition of a wing tip. 

“Fire starting along and within the 
wing from a short circuit of the wiring 
system. © 

“Fire starting in leaking gasoline! 
within the fuselage; and 

“Fire starting in gasoline spilled on 
the floor and covering a large area. 

“While the start‘of fire is most un- 
certain and the variations are almost in- 
finite, it was thought that the divisions 
as given would represent the more. usual 
conditions. The comparison of the dif- 
ferent sprinkler systems, one with 
another, involved the repetition of the 
fires with all conditions duplicated. 


Conclusions Expressed 


In Committee’s Report. 


“The results of the tests and the 
observations with respect to the condi- 
tions surrounding them lefd the com- 
mittee to express the following con- 
clusions as to the effectiveness of the 
automatic application of water by sprink- 
lers in controlling airplane hangar fires: 

“(1) Slow burning fires in well venti- 
lated buildings with high ceilings may 
continue without opening automatic 
sprinklers. ’ de | 

“(2) Extremely fast fires in single 
planes may burn themselves out without 
; opening automatic sprinklers. — 

“(3) Fires in readily ignitable and 
highly combustible materials spread over 
wide areas, such as gasoline on the floor 
or highly flammable wing surfaces, may 
proceed at first faster than the opening 
of sprinklers and thus outrun for a time 
the application of water to the fire. 


“(4) Water from overhead sprinklers 
may on some occasions keep the tep sur- 
ifaces of an airplane wetted, thus pre- 
serving-a shelter under which a fire may 
spread to various parts of the machine. 
Under this condition, supplemental equip- 
'ment, such as hand extinguishers or hose 
jstreams, could be brought into use effec- 
tively. The use of floor sprinklers might 
reduce the spread of fire. None of these 
should be permitted to deprive overhead 
|sprinklers of water necessary for their! 
effective operation. 

“(5) Each sprinkler installation should | 
be equipped with suitable. alarm devices 
jin order that additional fire-fighting ap- 
pliances may be on hand as promptly as 
possible. 

“(6) Fires involving large quantities 
of gasoline or similar fuel may not be 
entirely quenched by sprinklers alone, but 
would be kept, usually, in a subdued 
condition, making possible close approach 
thereto with other means for their sub- 
jugation. Suitable additional extinguish- 
ing devices should be provided to sup- 
plement sprinkler systems for quenching 
these or similar persistent fires. : 

“(7) Fires in which several airplanes 
are ignited simultaneously will usually 
result in the burning of surface fabrics 
and the ruin or destruction of some of the 
structural members of all involved, and 
may damage airplanes closely adjacent 
to them. 

“(8) Fire igniting a single airplane, 
even under highly favorable conditions 
‘for quick spread throughout the machine, 
is usually controlled by sprinklers so as 
|to cause little or no damage to other! 
|airplanes stored close to the one first 
ignited. 

“(9). The automatic application of 
water by sprinklers will generally give 
good protection to airplane hangars and 
contents except such of the contents as 
are involved in the outbreak of fire. 


“(10) The advantages of a heat-ac- 
tuated system of open sprinklers such as 
the one tested are apparent (a) in small 
or slowly spreading fires, (b) in build- 
ings having’ high ceilings or conditions 
of ventilation causing horizontal drafts, 
or (c) in those fires where the time re- 
quired for the opening of autematic 
sprinklers permits the fire to burn out 
or to get beyond the range of discharg- 
ing sprinklers. 

_ “(11) These tests have indicated that ! 
Sprinkler systems installed and main-; 
tained in accordance with recognized 
good practice for the protection of this 
class of property and having an adequate 
water supply can control most of the! 
fires likely to occur in airplane hangars; 
therefore serious thought, including thor- 
ough economic consideration, should be 
given to the subject of such installation 
wherever commercial air transport 01 
other aérial activities are carried on.” / 


List of Committee 
| Members Civen 


Following is a list of the members of 
the Committee and the organizations by 
which they were designated: Harry H. 
Blee, Director of Aeronautic Develop- 
| ment, Department of Commerce (chair- 
man); W. S. Garland, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department; R. W. Hen- 
dricks, Underwriters’ Laboratories; Ira 
G. Hoagland, National ' Automatic 
Sprinkler Association; Maj. Frank M. 
Kennedy, United States Army Air Corps; 

W. Laurence LePage, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America; No- 
lan D. Mitchell, Bureau of Standards 
(Superintendent of Tests); H. E. Newell, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Starr Truscott, Natidnal Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics; John Groves, 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce (Secretary). 




















Are Now Solved 


Evolution of Transportation 
| From Stage Coach to Air- 


~plane Traced by Post Of-, 


fice Department 


The Post Office Department has com- 
pletely solved, step by step, the problem 
of night handling and delivery of mails, 
according to records of the Department 
made available on Aug. 30. 

In early days of the postal service, 
transportation of mail by night in stage 
coaches and on ponies was made dan- 
gerous by bandits and robbers, according 
to a report issued by the Department. 
Later, trainmen were “horrified that pos- 
tal officials should. urge such a risky 
thing as running trains at night.” 

First night transportation of mail by 
air in 192%, and definite establishment 
of night air mail routes in 1925, have 
since almost eliminated the obstacle of 
night transportation, records reveal. 

The first night air mail service placed 
in operation by the Post Office Depart- 
ment was between Chicago and Chey- 
enne, Wyom., on Feb. 22, 1921. The 
night flying was accomplished as part 
of a long trip from San Francisco to 
New York, and marked the first attempt 
to carry mail: by air between sunset and 
dawn, according to the records. 

On this first flight, a great white air- 
way along the route from Cheyenne to 
Chicago was constructed by an electrical 
engineer of the Department. Five sta- 
tions were provided with aerial beacons 
aptly nicknamed “midnight suns of the 
air mail,” a report issued at the time 
states. Each beacon was a high-inten- 
sity arc searchlight, mounted on a 50- 
foot tower, revolving three times a min- 
ute. 

“Set at an angle of one degree,” the 
report points out, “the 500,000,000 candle- 
power beam from-each of these land 
lighthouses sweeps the sky just above 
the horizon, and has been sighted, on 
clear nights, at 130 miles. At 100 miles, 
where it is plainly visible,-the diameter 
of its beam is about two miles.” 

At 34 emergency landing fields along 
this first night airway, large guiding 


lights were instalied, with smaller light! 


guides every three miles, making.a con- 
tinuous light lane over the 900-mile 
route, according to the report. 
“Numerous mechanical difficulties had 
to be solved before night flying 
was practicable,” the report explains. 
“Searchlights were affixed to the wings 
of each plane; glares of the exhaust 
had to be hidden from the pilot’s eyes; 
and special paint was used on propeller 
blades so they would not reflect hght.” 


Anthracite Production 
Gains in Pennsylvania 


The total production of anthracite in 
the State Pennsylvania during the 
week ended Aug. 23 is estimated at 
1,704,000 net tons. Compared with the 
output in the preceding week, this shows 
an increase of 579,000 tons, or 51.5 per 
cent. Production during the week in 
1929 corresponding with that of Aug. 23 
amounted t®@ 1,544,000 net tons. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 23, including 
lignite and coal coked at the miines, is 
estimated at 8,492,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows an increase of 321,000 
net tons, or 3.9 per cent. Production dur- 
ing the week in 1929 corresponding with 
that of Aug. 23 amounted to 10,104,000 
tons. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Denmark Revising Map 
Of Zealand by Airplane 


A 10-year program of map revision 
by airplane has been undertaken in the 
Danish island of Zealand, the Depart- 


‘ment of Commerce has been informed 


by the Commercial Attache at Copen- 
hagen, H. Sorensen. Two Danish-built 
Fokker planes are being employed. 

The apparatus used as specially con- 
structed for air photography, the report 
states. Photographs are taken from a 
height of about 8,800 feet which, with 
a focal length of over 7 inches, gives 
a scale of 1/15,000. Each picture covers 
an area of approximately 5,413 by 7,- 
874 feet, but overlapping of 20 per cent 
on the side and ope cent in the flying 
direction is included to make certain the 
entire terrain is covered. 

The work is expected to require 10 
years, the report says. During the Sum- 
mer; of 1929 only 183 maps were com- 
pleted, but this year 28 have been fin- 
ished so far. More than 1,700 views have 
been taken. 


Kentucky May Appropriate 
$2,500,000 for Road Woftk 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Aug. 29. 


A suggestion for a special session of 
the Legislature to make an appropriation 
to match the $2,500,000 of Federal funds 
available for State highway work has 
beer’ presented to Governor Flem D. 
Sampson by Dr. J. L. Vallandingham, 
State Representative from Fayette 
County and member of the State Board 
of Agriculturé. 

Dr. Vallandingham proposed that the 
entire $6,000,000 thus made available 
should be allocated to the drought- 
stricken counties for employment of 
workers on the roads. 

Kentucky oil’operators, who have de- 
cided to stop production of oil for the 
present, are advised by the State Geolo- 
gist; Dr. W. R. Jillson, to start drilling 
for natural gas. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerc& Commission.) 
Illinois Central System 7 


7 Months 

19380 1929 
70,175,962 80,948,696 
12,261,234 14,118,906 
89,803,321 103,146,621 
11,218,409 18,354,716 
20,113,333 24,040,4b1 
34,050,641 37,516,801 
71,213,591 80,838,316 
18,589,730 22,313,305 
6,122,533 17,221,347 
24,538 23,511 
12,442,659 15,068,447 
11,342,452 14,342,882 
6,724.24 6,739.09 
19.3 78.4 


1929 
1,297,382 
1,861,006 
4,114,605 
2224.511 
3,630,506 
4,946,027 
1,686,664 
2,477,941 
994,469 
6,102 
1,477,370 
1,486,071 
6,730.54 
182.4 


1930 


-~ Jul 


7,468,831 
881,455 
8,970,606 
1,425,144 
2,296,132 
3,292,480 
7,623,232 
1,347,374 
523,041 
1,641 
822,692 
812,127 
5,262.19 
85.0 


R. 
onths 
1929 
62,491,835 
9,369,023 
77,085,471 
12,941,612 
17,886,771 
27,153,625 
62,781,652 
14,303,819 
4,210,430 
15,851 
10,077,538 
10,294,543 
5,249.68 
81.4 


s 


Louisville & Kasha 

1930 
55,736,523 
7,424,475 
67,588,608 
10,960,532 
17,222,837 
24,732,967 
57,563,577 
10,025,031 
3,580,103 
11,009 
6,483,919 
6,570,747 
5,247.90 
85.2 


1929 
9,035,007 
1,283,456 
"40,953,509 
1,884,898 
2,634,963 
3,752,391 
8,902,155 
2,051,354 
692,067 
1,096 
1,358,191 
1,638,215 
5,249.68 
81.8 


1930 
5, 
680,916 
6,266,199 
771,339 
1, 
2,028,673 
4,373,646 - 
1,892,553 
383,190 


1,508,339 
wth 


World-wide opportunities for the sale 
of American-made products announced 
Aug. 30’ by the Department of. Commerce 


our goods in foreign markets. 


Foreign merchants have forwarded in- 
quiries to the Department for such prod- 


tennis racket gut, prepared medicines, 
rayon. yarn, industrial tractors, tacking 
machines and many others. 

Among the many countries from which 
these inquiries have been received are 
Greece, Netherlands, Mexico, Canada, 
Argentina, England, Uruguay and nu- 
merous others named in the list. 

Detailed information on the foreign 
trade opportunities included in the list 
is available to firms and individuals upon 
application to any district or cooperative 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce centrally located 
| throughout the United States. 


| The symbol. (a) means agency, (p) 
| means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 


Agricultural machinery, 47386, Cura- 
cao, West Indies (a); tractors, industrial 
and agricultural, 47342, The Hague, 
Netherlands (p); trucks, hand, 47321, 
Montreal, Canada (a). 

Aircraft: 

Airplanes, propellers and _ gliders, 
47339, Montreal, Canada (a); “hydro 
glider,” or parts and plans therefor, 
47362, Colombo, Ceylon (p). 


Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories and parts, such 
as belts, tire covers, and jacks, 47352, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); automobile bat- 
tery testers, glare shields, and tire 
chains, 47334, St. John, Canada (a); au- 
tomobile cylinder heads, 47385, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand (a); automobile dash 
ammeters, 47340, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); automobile grease lubrication guns, 
47322, Montreal, Canada (a); automo- 
biles, low and medium grades, second- 
hand, 10 to 15, 47358, Seoul, Japan (p); 
| engines, marine, 47339, Montreal, Can- 
ada (a); motor trucks, and hoist and 
dump bodies, foy use in construction 
work, 47380, Morttreal, Canada (a). 


Chemicals: 


Carbon black, 47347, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a or p); carbon black, 47370, 
Milan, Italy (a); chemicals, fine, fluid 
extracts and tinctures, and aseptic prod- 
ucts, 47375, San Juan, P. R. (a); chemi- 
cals, industrial and fine, 47372, Milan, 
Italy (s a); diamalt and diastase, 47344, 
Milan, Italy (a); herbs, aromatic, 47370, 
| Milan, Italy. (a); insecticides, household, 
47343, Montreal, Canada (a); insecti- 
cides, household, and _ disinfectants, 
47326, Montreal, Canada (a); oil, tung, 
47346, Raper, Germany (a); oils, es- 
|sential, 47374, Geneva, Switzerland (a); 
| phosphate rock, 47371, Cork, Ireland (p) ; 
rosin, solid, 25 to 50 casks, 47363, Cork, 
Ireland (p); rosin, wood, 47364, Milan, 
Italy (a); solvents and plasticizers, 
47369, Milan, Italy (a); tetraethyl lead, 
47373, Milan, Italy (@ and p) 
Drugs and Pharamaceutical Preparations: 

Cosmetics, 47345, Berlin, Germany (a); 
medicinal preparations, 47366, Milan, 
italy (a); medicinal preparations, 47368, 
Milan, Italy (a); medicigals, 47372, Mi- 
lan, Italy (s. a:); medf¥ines, prepared 
hygienic preparations, dentifrices, and 
toilet preparations, 47387, Cali, Colombia 
(s. a.); medicines, prepared and phar- 
maceuticals, 47341, Athens, Greece (a 
or p.); medicines, prepared, and toilet 
preparations, 47375, San Juan, P. R. (a); 
pharmaceutical specialities, 47365, Milan, 
Italy (a); pharmaceutical specialties, 
47367, Milan, Italy (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 


Batteries, flash light, 47356, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand (a); blowers, electric, 
for ventilation purposes, 47359, Montreal, 
Canada (a); heating and cooking devices, 
hougehold, 47357, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); household electrical appliances and 
e@upplies, 47388, Rome, Italy (a); ma- 
chinery, electrical, 47386, Curacao, West 
Indies (a); radio sets and parts, 47355, 
Reggio Emilia, Italy (a and p); refrig- 
lerators, electric, 47354, St. John, Canada 
(a); slicers, meat, electric, 47325, Stock- 
holm, Sweden (a). ; 


Feedstuffs: 

Cottonseed, linseed, and coconut oil 
cakes, 47396, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
cottonseed and linseed meal and cake, 
and hominy feed, 47398, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (s a). 


Foodstuffs: 


Beverages, fruit juice, 47392, Mont- 
ealy Canada (a); canned asparagps, 
salmon, and other foods, 47379, Eliza- 
|bethville, Belgian Congo (a); canned 
jcondensed milk, meats, fruit, fish and 
vegetables, 47402, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); canned pilchards, 47401, Paris, 
France (a and ? canned shrimp, pork 
and beans, and canned apples, 47399, 
London, England (a); confectionery, es- 
pecially hard and filled candies in jars, 
47389, San Juan, P. R.. (a); cornstarch 
and rolled oats, 47387, Cali, Colombia 
(s a); crushed pineapples in juice, 
Cuban, 47395, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
eggs, candied, 15 cases weekly, 47391, 
Caracas, Venezuela (p); fish (codfish, 
smoked herrings, and alewives), 47394, 
Port au Prince, Haiti (a and p); fruit, 
dried (apricots, prunes and apples), 
47390, Casablanca, Morocco (a and p); 
fruit, dried (prunes), 47401, Paris, 
France (a and p); groceries, 47400, 
Cienfuegos, Cuba (a); lard and bacon, 
47402, Hamburg, Germany (a); _ pec- 
tin, powdered, 47397, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); rice, 47398, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (s a); vegetables (potatoes and 
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tatements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
July 7 Months 
1929 


1930 

5,987,570 33,651,359 36,963,323 
895,162 56,128,322 6,133,260 
7,411,940 42,297,558 47,606,467 
1,124,869 5,361,615 6,457,952 
1,465,169 8,189,833 9,823,342 
2,291,166 14,869,138 15,849,426 
5,142,040 30,773,737 34,345,324 
2,269,900 11,528,821 13,261,143 
477,360 2,407,403 2,925,377 
1,705 6,496 8,114 
1,790,835 9,109,922 10,327,652 
1,818,757 9,202,997 10,793,564 
5,315.40 5,315.40 


- 6,307.23 
69.4 12.8 72.1 


098,858 


194,567 


1,024 


307.23 
69.8 


indicate the ever-increasing demand for: 


ucts as cook stoves, ice cream freezers, | 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


Shipping 


W orldwide Demand for American-made Products Steadily Placed 
Increasing, Inquiries Received by Commerce * 
Department Reveal 


onions, 47400, Cienfuegos, Cuba (a); 
vegetables (potatoes and onions), 47404, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic (a) ; 
wheat, 47393, Cali, Colombia (a). 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Cutlery, stainless steel, 47405, London, 
England (a); freezers, ice cream, with 
wooden pails, 47351, Chihuahua, Mexico 
.(p); hardware and plumbers’ tools, such 
as twist drills and saws, 47350, Winnipeg, 
Canada (a); plumbers’ supplies, 47404, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic (a); 
slicing machines, meat, and similar equip- 
ment, 47325, Stockholm, Sweden (a); 
soap dispensing equipment, and other 
sanitary specialties, 47324, Montreal, 
‘Canada (a); soap dispensing equipment, 
and other sanitary specialties, 47326, 
Montreal, Canada (a); steel, high speed, 
47403, Vienna, Austria (a and p); steel 
sheets, corrosion resisting, and pig iron, 
47323, Milan, Italy (a or p); steel spikes 
for sport footwear, 47337, Birmingham, 
England (p); steel, structural, and tools, 
47386, Curacao, West Indies. (a); .stoves, 
cook, oil, 47349, Paysandu, Uruguay (p); 
well casings and pipe, 47376, Calcutta, 
|India (a); wire, barbed, and wire nails, 
47404, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 

ublic (a). 


Leather: 


Chamois leather, 47382, Bombay, In- 
dia (a). 7 


Lumber and Products: 

Building lumber, both indoor and out- 
door work, 47879, Elizabethville, Belgian 
Congo (a). 

Machinery: 


Air compressors, 47380, Montreal, Can- 
ada (a); boiler tube cleaners, 47330, 
Montreal, Canada (a); cigar and cigar 
bex manufacturing machinery, 47327, 
Munich, Germany (p); cloth goods vul- 
canizing, rubber cloth (raincoat) manu- 
facturing, and rubber carpet making 
machinery, 47329, Mexico City, Mexico 
(p); concrete mixers, 47380, Montreal, 
Canada (a); construction machinery, 
47386, Curacao, West Indies (a); cylin- 
der heads, 47385, Wellington, New Zea- 
land (a); engines, internal combuStion, 
47380, Montreal, Canada (a); excavating 
machinery, 47380, Montreal, Canada (a); 
heating and cooling equipment, 47359, 
+Montreal, Canada (a); macaroni-making 
machines for home and restaurant use, 
47406, Osaka, Japan (p); machinery for 
preparing and treating rice, bananas, to- 
bacco, copra, fibers, cacao, kapok, and 
oleaginous fruits and seeds, 47377, Paris, 
France (a); saws and pumps, power, 
47339, Montreal, Canada (a); tacking 
machines, automatic, 47409, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); tool sharpeners, elec- 
trical, 47380, Montreal, Canada (a); tool 
sharpeners, electrical, and air compres- 
sors, 47328, Montreal, Canada (a). ‘ 
Minerals: 


Aluminum sheets, circles, ingots, etc., 
47848, Calcutta, India (a); copper, nickel, 
and zinc, 47328, Milan, Italy (a or p); 
wire, phosphor bronze, for fly - screen 
_ 47358, elbourne, Australia 

p). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Insulating board, 47379, Elizabethville, 
Belgian Congo (a); newspapers, overis- 
|sué, 47381, Karachi, India (a); toilet 
paper of cheap. quality,-47378, Lisbon, 
Portugal (a); tire wraps, 47331, Mon- 
treal, Canada (a). 

Railway supplies and specialties, 47408, 
Montreal, Canada (a); sign posts, lumi- 
nous (phosphorescent) for railway grade 
crossings, 47338, Cairo, Egypt (a). 
Rubber Goods: : 

Rubber thread, 47407, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a). , 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 


Bags, purses, and leather novelties, 
47388, Rome, Italy (a); leather goods, 
fancy, and novelties, 47334, St. hn, 
Canada (a); pocketbooks, purses, port- 
folios, fancy leather goods, and novel- 
ties, 47324, Montreal, Canada (a). 
Specialties; 


Bookkeeping and calculating machines, 
47361, Bremen, Germany (a); cigarette 
package supporters, metal, 2,000 to 3,000, 
47,336, Mexico City, Mexico (p); furni- 
ture, office, steel, 47360, Vancouver, Can- 
ada (a); silver flatware, 47332, Montreal, 
Canada (a); stencil machines, tackers, 
box strapper machines, etc., 47409, Mont- 
real, Canada (a); store fixtures, metal, 
47335, Montreal, Canada (p); tennis 
racket gut, and hickory shafts for golf 
clubs, 47337, Birmingham, England (p); 
vending machines, 47333, Montreal, Can- 
ada (a); vending machines, 47334, St. 
John, Canada (a). 

Textiles: 


Cotton piece goods, stamped, 47404, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic (a); 
Rubberized cloth or imitation leather, 
47382, Bombay, India (a); twine, to- 
bacco, 5-ply, 47389 San Juan, P. R. (a); 
yarn, rayon, 47384, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a and p). 


New Aircraft Rules 
Announced in Cuba 





| 


” 


Radio Apparatus Is Now Re- 
quired on Certain Planes 


Supplementing the former presidential 
decree of 1928, new regulations for civii 
air navigatign over Cuban territory and 
adjacent waters have been promulgated, 
the Aeronautics Trade Division of the 
Department of Commerce has been in- 
formed by the Assistant Trade Commis- 
[gence at Habana, Edward D. McLaugh- 
in. 

Any aircraft equipped to carry passen- 
gers or mail, matriculgted or registered 
in Cuba, which is.engaged in such service 
in Cuba or takes on passengers or mail 
within Cuban territory, must be equip 
with radio apparatus and provided witha 
competent licensed operator, the reguia- 
tions provide. 

The President may grant or deny au- 
thorization to private aircraft, either do- 
mestic or foreign, to fly within the limits 
of the republic, the report explains. 

Aircraft, must satisfy the regulations 
and laws of the International Convention 
of Radio Communications, it is said, and 
all future promulgations of this body| 
will be applied. Aircraft are subject 
to the legal jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Communication and foreign aircraft 
equipped with radio apparatus are sub- 
ject to laws in effect in Cuba when in 
flight over Cuban territory and juris- 
dictional waters, the report states. 





Stoves and Ice Cream Devices Parcel Post Plan x 
Among Articles Sought Abroad Sisned With Cuba — 


in Effect 


New Compact Is Designed 
To Avoid Discrimination 
Against Importation of 
Cigars and Cigarettes 


A parcel post convention between the 
United States and Cuba, signed at Wash- 
ington by representatives of the two 
governments on July 24, 1930, became ef- 
fective Sept. 1, according to a statement 
from the Post Office Department. 

The statement follows in full text:- 


Under its provisions, a discrimination 
against Cuba’s tobacco industry, which 
has been on the statute books of this 
country since July 28, 1866, will be . 
eliminated. The tariff law of‘ that year 
contained a clause prohibiting the im- 
portation of cigars and cigarettes from 
Cuba into the United: States in lots of 
less than 3,000. For many years the re- 
peal of this old law has been urged on 
Congress by both officials of the Post 
Office and Treasury Departments. Not 
until the present tariff law was placed 
on the statute books, however, were the 
objectionable features of the tariff act 
of 1866, in so far as Cuba is concerned, 
removed. Postmaster General Brown 
apeared before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means in behalf of the repeal 
of the law aimed at Cuba’s tobacco in- 
dustry. 

Since Mar. 1, 1928, there has been no 
parcel post exchange between the Uniteé 
States and Cuba. The latter country 
finally cut off all parcel post arrange- 
ments after postponing such action ffom 
time to time in the hope that the Amer- 
ican Congress would rectify what to 
Cuba appeared to be a law closing the 
doors of this country to its sole industry 
that could make use of the parcel post 
service. 


The convention which went into effect 
Sept. 1 provides for the exchange of' 
ordinary and registered articles of mer- 
chandise and mail matter of all kinds, * 
including cigars and cigarettes, that are 
admitted in the domestic mails of either’ 
country. Such articles must weigh over 
8 ounces and not more than 22 pounds, 
The old convention fixed a limit of 11 
pounds. However, precious stones, valu- 
able jewelry, articles of gold or other 
precious metals for personal use, such as 
cigarette holders and cases, vanity cases, 
mesh bags, watches, etc., money, coin, 
bullion, gold dust, and securities payable 
to bearer, are prohibited under the terms 
of the parcel post convention. Suth ar- 
ticles, however, may be sent registered 
in the letter mails. The parcels are 
subject to the customs ~~ fiscal regu- 
lations of the country of destination. 


Effective Sept. 1, postmasters will reg- 
ister, at the request of the senders and 
on payment of the required registry fee 
of 15 cents, in addition to the postage, 
mailable parcel post packages addressed 
for delivery in €nba. The fee for a re. 
turn recéipt for a registered parcel will 
be 5 cents if requested at the time of 
mailing and 10 cents if requested after 
mailing. 

The postage rate on parcels to Cuba 
willbe 14 cents for each pound or frac- 
tion and the registry fee must be fully 
prepaid before the parcel is dispatched 
from the office pf mailing. 

Negotiations on the part of Cuba 
which resulted in the signing of the 
parcel — pact on mr. 24 were con- 
ducted by Senor Jose A. Montalvo, direc- 
tor of posts of that republic. W. Irvi 
Glover, Assistant Postmaster General, 
acted for the United States Post Office 
Department. But Postmaster General 


| Brown signed the convention for this: 


Government, while Senor Montalvo af- 
fixed his signature on behalf of the 
Cuban government. 


Dates Set for ‘Foreign 
Service Examinations 


The Department of State announced 
Aug. 30 that written examinations for 
commission to the Foreign Service will 
be held commencing Jan. 19, 1931, at the 
following points: Atlanta, Boston, Chi-. 
cago, Cincinnati, Denver, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St,. 
Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, and Wash-* 
ington. 

The oral tests completin 
tion will be held in Washi 
ning May 4, 1981. 

Applicants desiring to quality for the 
Foreign Service must be specially desig- 
nated for examination. Applications for 
designation are to be addressed to the 
Secretary of State and must be filed not 
later than 40 days before the date set’ 
for the written examinations. No desig- 
nations for the examinations to be held 
on Jan. 19 and 20, 1931, will be made 
after December 9,-1930. : 


‘Splendid 
Service? 


TheWabash Railway 
offers fine, fast, thru 


service hetween the 
following cities: 


Chicago aa 

St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York City. H 
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Farm Finance Specialist Says Rural Institu- 
_ tions Are in Close Contact and May Safely 
7 s Loans of This Type 


By F. L. Garlock 
Division of Agricultural Finance, 


¢ Most of what is known about country|ous for distant institutions. In most 
been published, but con-| cases, also, they select the best of the 
experience of|local loans that are not placed with 
bankers, supervisory officials, and others} outside agencies, and leave the poorer 

‘who are familiar with the practices and| risks to merchants, dealers, and private 
policies of bankers and the routine busi- 

There 
is nowhere a body of published materials 

which describe the conditions of banking 

in various parts of the country and the 

' nee with different loan policies. 
n their efforts to appraise the bank- 

ing facilities of farmers, agricultural 

handicapped 
“seriously by the lack of explanatory 
r To pass judgment on the 
quality of banking service one should 
know what types of business are con- 
ducted by banks in given areas and what 
in the various 
The studies 
that have been concerned with country 
banks have thrown little light on these 


Make 


“fh 


banks has not 
sists: of unwritte’ 


ness that passes through banks. 


economists have been 


materials. 


‘hazards are involved 
phases of their business. 


points. 


My task in discussing the subject of 
country banking is therefore a difficult 
one. It has seemed best to present some 
of the results of past research and con- 
sider the probable meaning of these 
findings in terms of banking practice and 
The latter undertaking is 
accompanied by a good many hazards, 
but my intent is merely to suggest lines 
of inquiry that may prove useful in 


farm welfare. 


future research. 


.Both research and casual observation | have been very few analyses of. bank 
have shown that the credit needs of farm- | liabilities, but, such as they are, they 
ers are of many varieties, ranging, in| indicate a number of differences among 


purpose, from production loans to loans 
for medical service and vacations and, 
in time, from a few days to many years. 
Likewise, it.is well understood that farm- 


ers in this country have access to a wide|the deposits. 


range of credit facilities. They can bor- 
row directly from local State or national 
banks and trust companies, and the 
“smaller mortgage companies, livestock 
loan companies and agricultural credit 
corporations that are located in their 
communities. They can negotiate loans 
through the local agents of distant in- 
surance companies, joint stock land 
banks, mortgage banks, livestock loan 
companies and agricultural credit cor- 
seetens, and, through the national farm 
loan: associations which secure business 
for the Federal land banks. Their paper 
is accepted by banks in the large com- 


mercial centers, Federal reserve banks | fluenced by the seasonality of their de-| highly diversified areas. 


and Federal intermediate credit banks, 
pevytting it has the endorsement of a 
ocal bank or agricultural credit corpora- 
tion. In addition, farmers make pur- 
chases on credit from many commercial 
concerns, borrow extensively from each 
other and frequently are the recipients 
of direct Government loans. One of the 
first questions to arise is where do coun- 
try banks—the local State and national 


banks—fit. into the farmers’-*financial- 


scheme? 
Distant Institutions 


Demand Security 

In seeking to obtain loans, farmers 
find a high degree of specialization in 
the operations of the financial institu- 
tions. Federal and joint stock land 
banks, insurance companies and mortgage 
companies as a rule accept only first 
‘real estate mortgages at conservative 
‘valuations, and their advances ordigarily 
have maturities of more than three 
years. Agricultural credit corporations 
and livestock loan companies specialize 
in short term production loans secured 
by chattel mortgages and crop liens. 
The Federal reserve banks, Federal in- 
termediate credit banks and commercial 
banks in the large centers accept farm 
paper only when it is endorsed by some 
responsible local institution, and they 
have varying requirements as to the pur- 
pose for which the proceeds of loans may 
be used. Usually their advances bear 
short maturities and often they must 
be secured by collateral. Not one of 
these institutions makes a practice of 
handling unsecured loans without en- 
dorsement or loans secured by junior 
liens on real estate. Only a few of them 
accept loans secured by chattel mort- 
gages and crop liens, endersed or unen- 
dorsed. 

Here, then appears to be the field of 
country banks. Of all financial institu- 
tions, they are the only ones that lend 
extensively and directly on unsecured 
obligations. They are the chief market 
for paper secured by chattel mortgages 
and often they hold paper secured by 
junior real estate mortgages. Some of 
them have large amounts of first real 
estate mortgages. In general, the loans 
of country banks are those which can- 
not command an outside market, al- 
though there are many exceptions to 
this rule in the case of the first real 
estate mortgage loans. 

It does not follow from this that the 
business of country banks is particu- 
larly hazardous. Because they are in 
close contact with their borrowers, coun- 
try banks can make safely a class of 
loans that would prove extremely hazard- 
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lenders. Nor does it follow that country 
banks loans are used exclusively or even 
principally for purposes of current pro- 
duction. There is some evitience, which 
will be presented later, that the com- 
|position of the loan accounts differs 
widely from bank to bank and from 
}area to area. It seems much safer to 
think of country banks as institutions 
that deal chiefly in a class of business 
which does not have direct access to out- 
side markets. Since this class of farm 
paper is large, it is of much concern to 
farmers that their banks remain solvent 
and are operated in the interest of agri- 
' culture. 


Few Analyses Made 
Of Bank Liabilities 

How far country banks can go in 
meeting thé loan requirements of their 
customers is determined mainly by the 
volume, character. and behavior of their 
liabilities. Bankers generally feel that 
their loans should be restricted to an 
amount which can be supported by the 
funds supplied by depositors but if these 
funds prove temporarily inadequate, 
bankers often borrow from other banks 
or rediscount some of their paper. There 





banks which seem to have an important 
bearing on farm finances. , 

| One of the most striking of these dif- 
ferences is found in the seasonality of 
In some areas, notably 
those which emphasize the production of 
|a single product such as wheat, potatoes 
or cotton, the deposits are subject to 


tremendous seasonal changes in volume, | 
while in highly diversified areas the de-| 


posits are nearly constant throughout 
the year. But time and savings deposits 
seem to be much less responsive to sea- 
sonal forces than demand accounts, so 
that in any given area the changes in 
total deposits bear a close relationship | 





# 


Business Con 


Individual Debits Show 


Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts as _ re- 
porte to the Federal Reserve Board by 
anks in leading cities for the week 


ended Aug. 27, and made public Aug. 
29, or 15 per cent below the total re- 
ported for the preceding week and 43 
per cent below the total’ reported for 
the corresponding week of last year. * 
Aggregate debits for M1 centers for 
which-figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $9,175,- 
000,000, as compared with $10,739,000,- 


000 for the preceding week and $16,385,-, 


000,000 for the week ending Aug. 28 of 
last year. 





stagsdardized institutions but as institu- 
tions whose business in-each case is ad- 
justed closely to the peculiar conditions 
existing in the local community. Aill 
factors which affect the receipt and ex- 
penditure of income and the accumulation 
| of wealth in a community exert an influ- 
ence on the liabilities of local banks and 
the local demand for loans. Some coun- 
try banks have relatively constant de- 
posits, consisting chiefly of time and 
savings accounts, and loans which repre- 
sent principally advances for fixed capital 
uses. 
to contend with tremendous “seasonal 
changes in their deposits and find it dif- 
ficult to meet even the production credit 
requirements of their communities. Ob- 
viously different standards of judgment 
should -be applied to the practices of 
banks operating under these widely di- 
vergent conditions. 


Differences in Risks 
Assumed by Banks 


Not only are there vast differences 
among banks in the character of their 
business, but there also are great differ- 
ences in the hazards or risks which the 
banks assume. From some points of 
| view, the one-crop areas seem to involve 
|the greatest risks in banking. Here the 
injurious effects of price declines, bad 
weather and pests are at a maximum so 
that in poor years the volume of deposits 
falls to. low levels and the) banks have 
|great difficulty in collecting their pro- 
duction loans. On the other hand, good 
years produce a greater abundance of 
| deposits in one-crop areas than in diver- 
| sified areas, and the temptation to over- 
expand loans reaches a maximum. With 
|the more even course of business in di- 


| over-expanding loans in good years and 
less need to contract them in poor years. 
From this it follows that banks in di- 
versified areas should be able to render | 
a more constant and reliable service than | 
those in one-crop areas. | 

But there is another angle of this 
problem which is much more difficult to 
appraise. By force of circumstances 





to the proportionate amount of demand 
accounts. | 

It seems obvious that the lending} 
policies of banks must be greatly in-| 


posits. When, as is the case with some} 
banks, the deposits increase as much as} 
several hundred per cent during a few| 
weeks at harvest time, fall rapidly as| 
the accumulated debts of customers are 
paid, and then continue to fall at a 
moderate rate as the production season! 
advances, there is little doubt that a| 
large part of the peak fund should be} 
invested in commercial paper or call | 
leans, whieh ean be disposed of or col-| 
lected at short notice. It is equally ap-) 
parent that banks having moderate sea- | 
| sonal changes in their deposits can safely | 
invest most of their funds in local paper, | 
for with them the requirements of liquid- | 
ity are not so great. 


Income Received 
Mainly After Harvest 


These conclusons find their support in| 
the underlying conditions with which | 
country banks have to deal. Immediately | 
after harvest in one-crop areas, farmers | 
receive a considerable part of their | 
year’s income. It is the receipt of this| 
|income which causes bank deposits to | 
‘rise rapidly, and farmers at this time} 
| are in possession of the funds with which 
to pay off their production credits. They 
should have little need to borrow imme- 
diately after harvest, hence the invest- | 
! ment of bank funds in call loans or com- | 
mercial paper at this time is not detri-} 
|mental to their interests. Farmers in 


| 








ceive their incomes at more frequent in- | 
| tervals and their expenditures are dis- | 
|tributed more evenly throughout the| 
| year. Neither the receipt of income nor | 
| the demand for loans is as concentrated 
}in given seasons as in one-crop areas. 
The income deposited by some farmers 
| Offsets the funds withdrawn by others 
| and loan payments by some farmers en- 
| able the banks to lend to other farmers. | 
Banks in diversified areas do not have | 
the surpluses and deficits common to one- | 
crop areas. 

Still a further inference is to be 
drawn from these varying conditions. It 
seems certain that a given loan fund 
|which revolves almost continuously 
| among local farm borrowers in a diversi- 
fied area will satisfy as large a volume 
of local production demands as a much 
greater fund which in one-crop areas is 
| used in some seasons for local loans and 
in other seasons for outside investments. 
Banks in diversified areas, consequently, | 
should be able to employ more of their 
lending power in making capital ad- 
vances than would be feasible for banks | 
In one-crop areas, 

_ From this point of view, country banks 
in the United States appear not as highly 
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| the percentage 
| varied in close conformity with the rates. | 


banks in one-crop areas are not able to 
involve. themselves nearly so deeply in 
fixed capital advances as are banks in 
To meet the, 
great fluctuations from season to season 
and year to year in the local demands 
of depositors and borrowers, they have | 
to maintain a highly liquid position. 
While these great year-to-year changes 
are a nuisance and involve special haz- 
ards, it is a question if the liquidity 
of loans which they engender is not a 
protection against longer time downward 
trends in property values, such as the 
decline of land values that has been in 
force since 1920. Banks whose loans 
have been based on equities in land in 
many cases have found it impossible to 
protect~ these advances. They conse-| 
quently have become insolvent in spite 
of the @&ct that their ability to meet 
current demands was not seriously im- 
paired. Risks of a similar character 
arise in one-crop areas, of course, when 
there are successive crop failures year 
after year. 


Variations Exist 


In Interest Charges 

The differences among country banks | 
that have been suggested in the preced- | 
ing discussion are further evidenced by | 
the variations known to exist in rates, 
charged on bank loans to farmers. These 
rates are highest in the southern and | 
mountain States and lowest in the north- | 
eastern States. Other points have in- | 
termediate rates. Banks in the north- | 
eastern States have tremendous accu- 





and their total deposits are further sta- | 
bilized by the influence of industrial ac- | 
tivity. Banks in the contral States have | 
also large accumulations of time and} 
savings deposits and their agriculture | 
is well diversified. In the southern an@| 
mountain States there generaly are much | 


;smaller proportionate accumulations of | 


time and savings accounts and there is | 
less diversification in agriculture. | 

The conventional explanation of sec- | 
tional differences in rates on bank loans 
is that the rates are determined by the 
costs and risks of banking. In support | 
of this conclusion a few studies have | 
shown that the unit costs of banking and | 
losses on assets have| 
Also, the preceding discussion ‘suggests | 
that there are wide differences in the 
character of the business of banks in| 
different parts of the country, which 
might be sufficient to explain the varia- | 
tions in the bank rates. | 

Some known factors, however, cause 
one to doubt if the line of causation\is 
as clearly definied as has usually been| 
thought. It is known, for instance, that | 
many country banks have a customary | 
lending rate which is applicable to a| 
large proportion of their loans and which |} 
year after year remains unchanged. In| 
a remarkable number of cases this cus- | 
tomary rate is the legal rate of the State | 
in which the banks are located. It is| 
known also that when these banks come | 
into possession of more funds than are! 
needed to meet the home demand, they 
usually invest the surplus ‘in outside 
paper bearing low rates rather than at- | 
tempt to increase local demand by reduc- | 
ing their customary rate. These facts; 
raise the question if custom and legisla- 
tion do not often determine the rates, and 
the rates in turn, determine the costs 
and the risks that are assumed by the} 
banks. 

Reference is made here solely to what 
banks designate as their customary rate. 
This rate does not apply to all borrowers 
or to all classes of loans, In areas where 
farm mortgage loan institutions are ac- 
tive, the banks find it necessary to lower 
their rates on such loans as are affected 
by the competition of these institutions. 
There always are some borrowers, more- 
over, whose accounts are so valuable to 
banks that they are granted preferential 
rates, Customary rates apply to the 
general run of customers whose accounts 
are of no more than ordinary value and 
who do not have access to outside in- 
stitutions with lower rates. This class, 
however, includes the majority of bor- 
rowers in many banks. | 

Time permits me to mention only one 
more problem. Of the many that re- 
main unsolved, the question of country 
bank failures undoubtedly is most im- 
portant. Since 1920 several thousand 
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Bank Deposits 
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Of Checks Revised by Reserve Board 


Questions Arising During Year Over Inter- 
pretation Result in Amending of Reg- 
ulations Effective Sept. 1 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Seas F 1 1931 fi Period oso 

Receipts This month Last year iscal year scal y 
Customs oe acces $29,190,292.74 $49,008,751.16 $55,390,042.07 $101,153,108.64 
Income tax .......... 1] "2ajo1s,o88.04 —"30,653,249.95 5 4,547,492.94 —_65,536,808.87 
Misc. internal revenue .. 48,240,994.92 48,950,253.25  105,817,667.26 103,545,153.10 

Foreign obligations— , 

PONE Se Aas oa 6 ab 0b) «ope eens conte aes entheewe sale bs 30,000.00 25,000.00 
BOAT) (ais tink Co).. ise 10,000,000,00  .......3. 00s 10,019,359.57 
| Railroad securities ..... 236,294.28 301,264.71 526,718.71 555,236. 
an eens vows esa oes 

rust fund receipts (re- 
| appropriated for \in- 814,341.06 88,706.87 1,076,795.74 361,545.01 
vestment) ......0se56> 
Proceeds sale of surplus 4,457,185.99 8,854,368.96 10,925,574.73 
property ....e.secrees 112,670.84 2,160,701.95 310,354.21 7242.31 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 1,572,676.68 1,727,424.62 3,835,139.55 4,037, a 
Other miscellaneous .... 7,480,806.05 10,618,094.26 23,299,473.99 28,651,617. 


$117,018,350.60 
$94,812,920.39 


Total ordinary . 
Excess of expenditures . 


Expenditures 


| General expenditures ... $179,750,988.22 


*Interest on public debt 3,150,974.80 
Refund customs ........ 1,710,628.64 
Refund internal revenue 4,217,354.81 


10,004,582.37 
491,342.28 


Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 

Op. in spec. accounts— 
Railroads 
| War Finance Corp. ..... 
| Shipping Board 
| Agricultural marketing 


| 





37,700.91 
1,595.23 
2,578,220.43 


| ~ fund, (het)... 0000 bes 5,547,117.51 
| Alien property funds ... 239,135.41 
| Adj. service cert. fund ;. #314,817.59 
| $Civil-service r’m’t fund 740,738.02 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 4,417,503.54 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t .............5 
tFor. Service retirement CS 
Gen. railroad contingent 39,682.45 


Total ordinary 


$211,831,270.99 


Sinking fund ........... 
Received for estate taxes 


Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 





Total expenditures 





+ Excess of credits (deduct). 





| 30, 1935. Also other amounts available on 


charged above. 


|amount of $4,900,000 for account of the civil-service retirement fund and $32,000 
i account of the Foreign Service retirement fund. 


State Upheld in Tax 


On Author’s Income: 


Exemption Denied Returns 
From Copyrighted Works 


[Continued from Page ?.] 
it is copyrighted, In which case the new 


| proprietor obtains all the common law| ne 
lrights of property, both in the manu-| eign account. 
script and its publication, including the | 


right to copyright. Bowker, on Copy- 
right, Its History and Its Law, p. 95. 


In ‘the contracts executed by the 


|claimant and its publishers herein the | record shows that these 
subject of. assignment was the_manu-|not mere licenses, but ou 
| seript of the author’s work anc the right | of the right to copyright. 
| to its first publication, but ownership and | 
| dominion were his by common law right|the centracts contain provisions whereby 


and the inchoate right to secure a copy- 
right, and in a few cases the transfer 
of the copyright which was issued to him. 
The publisher later exercised the right 
which he acquired to obtain a copyright, 


country banks have been forced to close, 
and in seven agricultural States, more 
than 40 per cent of all the banks operat- 
ing in 1920 have failed. The loss to 
farmers resulting from these failures has 
been far and beyond the- amounts re- 


flected by the claims that have not been | 


aid. 

P The studies that have been concerned 
with bank failures have produced very 
little information that can be used as 
a prevention in the future. It is clear 
that the difficulties of agriculture have 


| diversified areas, on the contrary, re-|mulations of time and savings deposits | been responsible to a large extent for 


bank failures, but the way to agricul- 
tural prosperity has not yet been lighted. 
Also, although little has been made pub- 
lic on this point, it is quite certain that 
prior to 1920 banking regulation in many 
States was of an exceedingly casual char- 
acter, and that bankers had become care- 


less as a result of many years of pros- | 


perity. While some progress has been 
made in improving bank regulation, the 
specific character of the reforms needed 
is still a matter of uncertainty. Bankers 


| undoubtedly have learned much since 


1920 that can be put to good use, but 
there is little or nothing in the written 
records to tell what this is and to serve 
as an element of protection when the 
next generation of bankers takes up the 
reins. 

What farmers want is a banking serv- 
ice that is well adapted to their needs, 
that is rendered at reasonable cost, and 
that will not add to their difficulties by 
breaking down in times of agricultural 
depression. Except for figures on the 
number and distribution of bank failures, 
agricultural economists at present have 
no information of a character to indicate 
how well these requirements have been 
satisfied. Nor will-they have such infor- 
mation until detailed studies of the orig- 
inal record of banks and farmers in rep- 
resentative areas of the country have 
been made. Just how these studies should 
be conducted is a matter that?time and 
experience alone can decide. My effort 


| has been merely to indicate the character 


of the problems of country banks and 
to hazard a few guesses as to the differ- 
ences that will be found among them. 

enter into the acquisition of gain? 


| Royalty is the share of: the proceeds of 


property paid to a person having some 
proprietary or creative interest therein 
by another who has obtained from the 
payee an absolute or classified owner- 
ship in the property. On the other hand, 


$157,362,815.73 $255,759,259.20 
$35,854,625.97 $240,381,893.07 


—_——— 


$174,743,511.30  $378,334,670.22 





eile siessiiitntien 
$326,836,261.13 
$216,206,095.93 


—_—_———_—_—— 


$356,005,716.09 


3,208,401.08 , 15,406,334.98 21,247,078.08 
1,700,209.54 3,724,297.56 | 3,451,565.06 
7,175,010.53 10,568,937.00 19,278,364.52 

2 ct hae gs 10,004,582.37 ....-.+--++-- 
877,165.92 1,902,720.10 1,908,163.63 
7102,886.80 66,279.20 68,213.82 
$7,022.77 72,127.44 $28,735.74 
2,562,683.65 2,839,571.17 5,679,911.61 


16,023,868.99 ......+---+-. 


$442,517.41 657,362.73 104,085.65 
+75,835.05 4486,165.84 322,743.11 
$280,647.25 20,756,246.50 20,386,978.33 
3,630,262.51 10,569,021.10 
224,106.4 244,255.81 223,943.89 
‘ 388,000.00 
112,297.82 


$25,000,000.00 $103, 


31,000.00 


$5,000.00 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. ss i : 
* The figures for the month include $34,997.58 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date $75,- | payable upon presentation, or maturing 
| 098.86 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of’ matured series, and for the corre- | notes and bills, provided such nonmember 
sponding periods last year the figures include $40,401.90 and $85,750.14, respectively. 


t The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,850,000 for the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
| ability fund was invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 


July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service 


: : | retirement fund aggregated $179,000, making the total investment on that account | 
| versified areas, there is less danger of | $395,000. Variations in the working cash balance account for any difference in amounts 
On Jane 30 like investments were made from interest then due in the 


por 


'Gold Receipts of Week 
Placed at $1,091,000 


New York, N. Y., “Aug. 30.—The 
weekly gold statement of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York for the period 
lof Aug. 21-27 shows that imports of 
$1,091,000 were received, of which $1,- 
039,000 was from Colombia, and $52,000 
| chiefly from other Latin American coun- 
|tries. There were no exports and no 
t change in gold earmarked for for- 


contract with the publisher to 
|yeceive compensation for that which he 


|had transferred to the publisher. The 
contracts were 
tright transfers 


| under his 


As hereinbefore pointed out, most of 


he author agreed not to produce a com- 
|peting work. The question is whether 
|the return which the appellant received 
ifrom these contracts containing these 
various terms is “royalty” on copyright, 


| and all that the author had left after the|or is such return income from one or 
| assignment was the right secured to him |more of the elements that ordinarily 


income is produced from capital or labor, 
skill or enterprise, or from a combina- 
|tion of any or all of these elements. _ 

| The above contracts indicate quite 
|clearly that the gain made by the author 
lis a result of his investment of his labor, 
| skill, and enterprise, and is not a royalty 
|from a copyright in the .commonly ac- 
cepted understanding of that term. F 

By contract the author disposed of his 
common law rights and ownership in his 
|manuscript and the right to its first 
| publication and also the inchoate right 
'to secure a copyright, and in a few 
cases disposed of the copyright itself, 
We do not believe that those instances 
where he disposed of a copyright ma- 
terially alters the situation. As to the 
larger number of contracts, no statutory 
right of copyright ever vested in him, 
|and he did not come within the protec- 
tion of the Federal statute. No instru- 
mentality of government ever reached 
‘him with the touch of immunity from 
the exactions of State government, and 
where he did receive a copyright he dis- 
posed of. it as one of the conditions in 
many other considerations set forth in 
his contract. : 

The author’s contract secured for him 
not a royalty for his proprietary or crea- 
tive interest in the copyright, but an in- 
come produced by his labor, skill, and 
enterprise, and his covenant to refrain 
from writing a competing work, or from 
a combination of some or all these ele- 
ments. j : 

The author’s contact with his publisher 
is very much in the nature of a joint 
venture in which both have made cor- 
poral investment in a commercial enter- 
prise with the expectation of gain from 
such investment. In such case neither 
would be entitled to exemption from 
State taxation on any grounds of inter- 
ference with an instrumentality of Fed- 
eral Government. Re 

We do not believe the citation relied 
upon by claimant reaches so far as to 
cover the facts in this case.. The case 
of Long v. Rockwood cannot be Prince 
Ahmed’s Magic Tent to spread out over 
so much territory. 

It is therefore ordered that the deter- 
mination of the Board of Review. allow- 
ing in part the claim of the appellant be 
reversed and the* determination of said 
Board disallowing the remaining portion 
of said claim be affirmed, and that the 
claim be disallowed in the whole. 

It is further ordered that the county 
clerk notify the th 
of the Tax Commission’s decision. 








$193,212,441.70 $471,110,152.27 $439,162,903.81 fat ite arn 


364,950.00 | the Federal reserve act, as amended by 
14,000.00 the act approved June 21, 1917, author- 
503.25 | izes each Federal reserve bank to receive 


| 


| 








“The Federal Reserve Board has an- 
nounced a revision of its Regulation J 


10,366,066.88 |for the purpose of clarifying the lan- 
2,585,127.65 | guage of the rules which govern the 


clearing and collection of checks through 
the Federal reserve banks, The new 
segpiotions are effective from Sept. 1. 

t was stated orally in behalf of the 
Board that several questions, largely of 
a minor character in their effect, had 
arisen during the past year, and it was 
the Board’s desire to provide against a 
recurrence of them by amending its rules 
where construction was subject to vary- 
ing views. ' 

a amended regulations follow in full 
xt: 

Effective Sept. 1, 1980, the Federal 

Reserve Board has amended its Regu- 

iation J, which governs the clearing and 

collection of checks through Federal re- 

serve banks, to read as follows: 


Regulation J, Series of 1930, Check 
Clearing and Collection: 


10,069,476.95 SECTION I.—Statutory provisions. 


Section 16 of the Federal Reserve Act 


872,752.77 | authorizes the Federal Reserve Board 
72,646.04 |to require each Federal reserve bank to 


exercise the function of a clearing house 


ber banks, and section 13 of 


from any nonmember bank or. trust com- 


$25,031,000.00 $103,879,453.25 | any, solely for the purposes of exchange 
$211,831,270.99 $193,217,441.70 $496,141,152.27 $543,042,357.06 


or of collection, deposits of current funds 
in lawful money, national-bank notes, 
Federal reserve notes, checks and drafts 


bank or trust company maintains with 
its Federal. reserve bang a balance suf- 
ficient to offset the items in transit held 
for its account by the Federal reserve 
bank. 

SECTION II.—General requirements. 

In pursuance of the authority vested 
in it under these provisions of law, the 
Federal Reserve Board, desiring to af- 
ford both to the public and to the various 
banks of the country a direct, expeditious, 
and economical system of check collec- 
tion.and settlement of balances, has ar- 
ranged to have each Federal reserve bank 
exercise the functions of a clearing house 
and collect checks for such of its member 
banks as desire to avail themselves of 


its privileges and for-such nonmember | 


State banks and trust companies as may 


maintain with the Federal reserve bank | 


balances sufficient to qualify them under 
the provisions of section 13 to send items 
to Federal reserve banks for purposes 
of exchange or of collection. Such non- 
member State banks and trust companies 
will hereafter be referred to as non- 
member clearing banks. 

Each Federal reserve bank shall exer- 
cise the functions of a clearing house 
and collect checks under the general 
terms and conditions hereinafter set 
forth, and each member bank and non- 
member clearing bank shall cooperate 
fully in the system of check clearance 
and collection for which provision is 
herein made. : 

SECTION III.—Checks received for collec- 
tion. " 
(1) Each Federal reserve bank will 

receive at par from its member banks 
and from nonmember clearing banks in 
its district, checks drawn on all mem- 
ber and nonmember clearing banks, and 
checks drawn on all other’ nonmember 
banks which are collectible at par in 
funds acceptable,.to the collecting Federal 
reserve bank. 

(2) Each Federal reserve bank will 
receive at par from other Federal re- 
serve banks, and from all member and 
nonmember clearing banks in other Fed- 
eral reserve districts which are author- 
ized to route direct for the credit of 
their respective Federal reserve banks, 
checks drawn on all member and non- 
member clearing banks of its district, 
and checks drawn on all other nonmem- 
ber banks of its district which are col- 
lectible at par in funds acceptable to the 
collecting Federal reserve bank. 

(3) No Federal reserve bank shall re- 
ceive on deposit or for collection any 
check drawn on any nonmember bank 
which can not be collected at par in funds 
acceptable to the collecting Federal re- 
serve bank. 

SECTION IV.—Time schedule and avail- 
ability of credits. 
(1) Each Federal reserve bank will 

publish a time schedule showing the time 
at which any item sent to it will be 
counted as reserve and become available 
for withdrawal or other use by the send- 
ing bank. For all checks received, the 
sending bank will be given immediate 
rn or deferred credit, in accordance 
with such time schedule, and as provided 
below. 

(2) For all sueh checks as are re- 
ceived for immediate credit in accord- 
ance with such time schedule, immediate 
credit, subject to final payment, will be 


given upon the books of the Federal re- | 


serve bank at full face value in the re- 
serve account or clearing account upon 
day of receipt, and the proceeds will at 
onc¢g be counted as reserve and become 
avilable for withdrawal or other use by 
the sending bank, provided, however, 
that the Federal reserve bank may in its 
discretion refuse at any time to permit 
the withdrawal or other use of credit 





* A check is generally defined as a draft or 
order upon a bank or banking house, pur- 
porting to be drawn upon a deposit -of 
funds, for the payment at all events of a 
certain sum of money to the order of a 
certain person therein named, or to him or 
his order, or to bearer, and payable on 


demand. 
tFor rules for computation of reserves 


arties of this appeal| and penalties for deficiencies ‘in reserves, 


see Regulation D, Secs. III and IV. 


| presented direct to the banks on which 


given for any item for which the Fed- 
eral reserve bank tas not yet received 
payment in actually and finally collected 
funds. 

(3) For all such checks as are received 
for deferred credit in, accordance with 
such time schedule, deferred credit, sub- 
ject to final payment, will be entered 
{upon the books of the Federal reserve 
| bank at full face value, but the proceeds 
will not be counted as reserve-nor be- 
|come available for withdrawal or other 
use by the sending bank until such time 
as may be specified in such time sched- 
ule, at which time eredit will be trans- 
ferred from the deferred account to the 
reserve account or clearing account, sub- 
ject to final payment, and will then be 
counted as reserve and become available 
for withdrawal or other use by the send- 
ing bank, provided, however, that the 
Federal reserve bank may in its discrer 


\tion refuse at any time to permit the 


| Withdrawal or other use of credit given 
for any item for which the Federal re- 
serve bank has not yet received payment 
in actually and finally collected funds. 

SECTION V.—Terms of collection. 

The Federal Reserve Board hereby au- 
thorizes the Federal reserve banks to 
handle such checks subject to the follow- 
ing terms and conditions; and each mem- 
ber-and nonmember clearing bank which 
sends checks to any Federal reserve bank 
for deposit or collection: shall by such 
action be deemed (a) to authorize the 
Federal reserve banks to handle such 
checks subject to the following terms and 
conditions, (b) to warrant its own au- 
thority to give the Federal reserve banks 
such authority, and (c) to agree to in- 
demnify any Federal reserve bank for 
any loss resulting from the failure of 
Sy sending bank to have such author- 
i 


1) A Federal reserve bank will act 
only as agent of the bank from whith 
| it received such checks and will assume 
no liability except for its own negligence 
and its guaranty of prior indorsements. 

(2) A> Federal reserve bank may pre- 
sent such checks for payment or send 
such checks for collection direct to the 
bank on which they are drawn or at 
which they are payable, or in its discre- 
tion may forward them to another agent 
with authority to present them for pay- 
ment or send them for collection direct 
to the bank on which they are drawn or 
at which they are payable. ; 

(8) A Federal reserve bank may, in 
its discretion and at its option, either 
directly or through or from an agent, 
accept in*payment of or in remittance 
for such checks, cash, bank drafts, trans- 
fers of funds or bank credits, or other 
forms of payment or remittance, accept- 
able to the collecting Federal reserve 
bank. The Federal reserve bank shall 
not be liable for the failure of the drawee 
bank or any agent to pay or remit for 
such checks, nor for any loss resulting 
from the acceptance from the drawee 
bank or any collecting agent, in lieu of 
cash, of any other form of. payment or 
remittance authorized herein, nor for 
the nonpayment of, or failure to realize 
upon, any bank draft or other medium 
of payment or remittance which may 
be accepted from the drawee bank or 
any collecting agent. 

(4) Checks received by a Federal re- 
serve bank which are payable in its own 
district will ordinarily be forwarded or 





they, are drawn, and such banks will be 
required to remit or pay therefor at 


[Continued on Page 11, Column~ 4.] 


Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 





New Transfers Listed by De- 
partment Of State 


Changes and promotions in the career 
and noncareer Foreign Service were .an- 


nounced by the Department of State 
Aug. 30, as follows: 


Harry E. Carlson of Lincoln, Ill, now 
serving as Consul and Second Secretary of 
Legation at! Tallinn, Estonia, has been des- 
ignated First Secretary of Legation. 

Hugh S. Fullerton of Springfield, Ohio, 
now serving as Consul and Second Secretary 
of Legation at Kovno, Lithuania, has been 
designated First Secretary of Legation. 

Harold H. Tittmann Jr., of St. Louis, Mo, 
now serving as Second Secretary of Em- 
bassy at Rome, Italy, has been designated 
First Secretary. , 


Wainwright Abbott of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
now serving as Second Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Dublin, Irish Free State, has been 
designated First Secretary. 


Frederick P. Hibbard of Denison, Tex. 
now serving as Second Secretary of Lega- 
tion at La Paz, Bolivia, has been designated 
First Secretary. 


John N. Hamlin of Roseburg, Oreg., now 
serving as Third Secretary of Embassy 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been desi 
nated Second Secretary. 


Harold M. Collins of Marion, Va., now 
American Consul at Ensenada, Mexico, hap 
been assigned Consul at Riviere du Loup, 
Quebec. 


George M. Abbott of Cleveland, Ohio, now 
American Vice Consul at Calcutta, India, 
has been assigned Vice Consul at Oslo, 
Norway. 

Noel H. Field of Cambridge, Mass., has re- 
signed as Foreign Service Officer to accept 
a position in the Department of State! 

Noncareer ; 

Worthington E. Hagerman of Carmel, Ind, 





now Vice Consul at Nantes, has been ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Havre, France. - 
Stephen C. Worster of Eliot, Me., formerly 
Vice Consul at Arica, Chile, has been ‘ap- 
pernted Vice Consul at Niagara Falls, On- 
ario. ’ 











Ti me Monthly 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Union Pacific R. R. 


Caleags, Bt. Paul, Minneapoli 


s & Omaha Ry. 
mths 


Statements -of Railroad Revenues and Expenses | 7 


Central of Georgia Ry. 


° ' u f 7 Mo July 7 Months 

smo itty scale ancitbes: satttbe setts x ies attatace) acta allt’ oiitlen jemi 
Freight revenue .......+. e ‘ ,283,967 | 1,597,39 9127, ,102, ,065, 391, 560, ,780, 944, 
Reostener revenue ....+.... vamos aateais oh ers 53 108 $17,442 371,301 1,945,880  2,383,504/ 212,304 284,495 1,822,483 2,141,061 
Total oper. rev........++- - 9'935'296 10'179.149 55,878,952 63,852,852| 2,105,816 2,532,876 14,203,181 14,936,969| 1,736,724 2,056,003 12,930,589 14,599,981 
Maintenance of way....... 1/136,287 1,543,020 6,133,463 8,142,008 | ,/ 358,083 457,296 2,082,108 2,141,553! 197,188 757,655 1,524,561 1,991,030 
Maintenancd of equipment.. 1,845,885 2,051,723 12,757,693 13,764,144|° 414,379 400,593 a eT) 2,746,407| 287,662 361,706 2,331,982 
Transportation expenses... 2'915,577 2,693,452 17,084,116 17,764,044| 840,477 — 901,267 6,085,034 6,500,228| 721,064 779,195 5,188,438 
Total expenses incl. other... 6,624,341 7,083,510 40,792,403 44,742,914| 1,749,757 1,893,068 11,931,902 12,312,018) 1,351,141 1,566,653 10,192,295 
Net from railroad..... .. 8,310,955 | 3,095,639 15,086,549 19,109,938| 356,059 639,808 2,271,279 2,624,951 385,583 489,350 2,788,294 
TAX€S . 20s. ceeeeececneeee 608,370 761,717 4,691,108 5,129,699] 109,146 108,573 745,122 748,2164 103,686 . 135,055 832,755 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 59 151 1,910 2,473 287 111 2,218 1,602 412 1,198 6,046 6, 
Net after taxes, etc....... 2,702,526 «2,833,771 10,393,531 13,977,766 246,626 631,124 , 1,523,939 1,875,133 278,084 363,778 | 1,925,805 2,469,1 
Net after rents..../.. vese 2.389'243 2,081,951 9,815,984 12,922,155| 172,108 462,013 1,012,488 1,456,587) 1,944.40 1/044.58 1,944.40 1,044. 
Aver. miles operated....... 3,765.46 8,765.47 3,765.46  —3,765.21| 1,746.53 1,746.53 1,746.53 + —1,746.53 17.8 16.2 18.8 77 
Operating ratio ......ee06 66.7 ' 69.6 73.0 70.1 83.1 74.7 84.0 82.4 70.4 12.8 77.2 
' 4 
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Future of Cooperative Marketing Shows Decline During Month) May Issue Bonds Hi 


| Advances in Feed Grains and Hay, Dairy and Poultry 
‘ Products, Offset by Decreases in Other Products, 


‘Secretary of Federal Farm Board Says System Can Be 
Made Permanent Success on Nation- 


- Of Ohio Expands 


Per Capita Expense Rose) 
From $6.29 to $6.51 in 
Year, Commerce Depart-' 
ment Declares 


Costs of operation and maintenance of 
the general departments of the State of 
Ohio during the fiscal year 1928 were | 
$6.51 per capita, while the total reve-| 
nue receipts were more than $30,000,000 
in excess of the total expenses for the 
year, exclusive of permanent improve- 
ments, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Aug. 30, following a study of 
the State’s finances. , 

A summary of the financial statistics 
for the year sich ended Dec. 31, 1928, ' 
shows that total revenue receipts were 
$75,370,133, or $11.13 /per capita, and 
total. expenses for thé general depart- 
ments were $44,094,360. The total funded 
debt outstanding at the conclusion of the 
period was $15,645,620, while the net in- 
debtedness was $14,625,935, or $2.16 per 
capita. 

The announcement follows in full text: | 

The Department of Commerce an- 


wide 


» 


Cooperative marketing on a national 
scale can be made a permanent success; 
according to all indications, if there is 
developed farmer leadership and a vigil- 
ant, well informed membership, the Sec- 
retary of the Federal Farm Board, Chris 
L. Christensen, stated in a recent ad- 
dress, 

The associations give the farmer op- 
portunity to control his marketing ma- 


|chinery to.a greater extent than in the 


past and to operate that machinery to 
his own advantage, Mr. Christensen said. 
He reviewed the development of“national 
cooperatives with the assistance of the 
Board. 

Mr. Christensen spoke by radio on Aug. | 
29 through WRC and affiliated stations} 
of-the National Broadcasting Company,| 
in the National Farm and Home Hour.| 
His address fellows in full text: 

I should like to tell you about the 
national marketing associations which 
have been set up by farmers and coop- 
erative organizations with the assistance | 
of the Farm Board. 


Please keep in mind that these are 
not “Farm Board” cooperatives,” but 
rather business organizations which are | 





unces a summary of the financial sta- 
tisties of the State of Ohio for the fiscal 
vear ended Dec. 31, 1928. These ‘statis- | 
tics were compiled by Mr. Paul A. Mitch- | 
ell, of the office of Auditor of State. 

Operating Expense : 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Qhio amounted to $44.094,360. or $6.51 
per capita. This includes $4,198,513, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 

- civil divisions of the State. In 1927 the 
eomparative per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was 
$6.29, and in 1918, $3.50. The payments 
for operation and maintenance of public 
service enterprises in 1928 amounted to 
$99.945; interest on debt, $820,236; and 
outlavs for permanent irffprovements, 

\ $11,260,038. The total payments, there- 

ore, for operation and maintenance of 

sets departments and public service 
enterprises. for interest and outlays, 
were $56,274,574. Of this amount $852,- 
448 represents payments by a State de- 
partment or enterprise to another on ac- 
count of services. The totals include all 
payments for the: year, whether made 
from current revenues or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $1%576,973 was for highways. | 
$12.236.209 being for maintenance and 
$7,340,764 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $75,- 
$70.133, or $11.13 per capita. This was) 
$30.355,592 more than the total payments | 
of the year, exclusive’ of the- payments 
for permanent improvements, and $19,- 
095,559 less than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. Of the total revenue receipts 
$852,448 represents receipts from a State 
department or enterprise on account of 
services. Property and special taxes rep- 
resented 28.2 per cent of the total rev-| 
enues for 1928, 20.7 per cent for 1927, 
and 33.9 per cent for 1918. The in- 
crease in the amount of property and 


' 


\y out credit from private sources. : 


owned and controlled by farmers. They 
are farmer-owned cooperatives. The 
part played by the Federal Farm Board 
in the organization of these national mar- 
keting groups has been to assist and ad- 
vise with representatives of existing 
farm cooperatives in the organization 
of large-scale marketing organizations 
which are national in scope. \ 


The Federal Farm Board may function | 
in two ways with these national organi- 
zations as well as all other cooperatives. | 
First, it may lend them money from its 
revolving fund. In this connection it is 
interesting te note that, as soon as a 
national drganization has been set up and 
in operation, the private commercial 
banks and the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks have been able to handle 
its financing to a large extent. Loans 
from the Farm Board’s revolving fund 
have acted as a sort of primer to draw | 

Aid in Practices Given 

The second function of the Farm Board | 
in connection with national and other | 
farm cooperatives is to advise them in 
their organization and business practices. 
Not only the Federal Farm Board but 
the United States Department of Agri- | 
culture and the State agricultural col- | 
leges and experiment stations and ex- | 
tension services give advice to farmers | 
relative to marketing as well as produc- | 
tion, This in no way puts the Govern- | 
ment in business. Just because the De-| 
partment of Agriculture gives the 
farmer — with respect to managing | 
the busineSs set-up of his farm organiza- | 
tion or gives ‘to him the benefit of re- 
search work in soil management, live- 
stock breeding, or tillage methods, does 
not mean the Departmentof Agriculture 
is running a farm.. In the same wy, | 
when a Government agency such as the} 
Farm Board gives advice to cooperatives 
it does not mean that the Government | 
agency is running the organization. The | 
ownership, control and direction of the 





Scale - 


ods of production and distribution. It is 
also proposed that the association work 
with the produters of cane sugar so as 


to eliminate as far as possible the cross | 


hauls and unnecessary transportation 
costs that represent no saving either to 
the producer or to the consumer. 

A Existing Facilities Used 
| It has been the policy of the large- 
|scale marketing organizations to make 
|usé of-existing marketing facilities wher- 
jever ‘possible. The Farmers National 
|Grain Corporation has purchased out- 
'right some of the largest privately-owned 
;grain marketing firms in the United 
Stateg, The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation has employed one of the 
largest wool sales agencies to merchan- 
dise its supplies of wools. In this way. 
the farmer-owned and farmer-controlled 
organizations are obtaining the services 
of business men with long years of ex- 


perience in the marketing field. vy 


The setting up of these organizations | 
; presents at once an opportunity and a 


responsibility on the part of the Amer- 
ican farmer. It gives him an opportunity 
to control his marketing machinery to 
a greater extent than has been possible 
in the past. It gives him an opportunity 
to operate this marketing machinery in 
his own interest. But this is of small 
value unless individual farmers are will- 
ing to exercise more intelligent and more 
personal direction of the policies of their 
cooperatives—local, regional and na- 
tional—than they have been disposed to 
do in the past. The new cooperative 
movement calls for the highest type of! 
leadership and business ability. With 


|the development of farmer leadership 


and the vigilanee of a_ well-informed 


|membership, there is every reason to be- 


lieve that cooperative marketing on a 
nationak scale can be made a permanent 


| success. 


Applications Granted by 


Federal Radio Commission 


[Continued from Page 8.]} 
to 11 a. m., 3:30 to 7 p. m. Sundays to 3 to 
7 p.m. 
Fred W. Christian Jr., portable in Sixth 
District, asks for construction -permit, ex- 
perimental frequencies 1 kw. 


Lakeland Broadcasting Co., Lakeland, Fla.,| cycles produced decreased from 486,177 | Valued 


asks for construction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 
w., unlimited time; also to use portable. 


E. M. Pace, Visburg, Miss., asks for con- | 
struction permit, 1,420 kc, 100 w., daytime. | 


Geo. J. Ber and Hillman Bailey; Rayne, 
La., asks for construction permit, 1,120 kc., 
5 w., daytime; also to use portable. 

Dr. Jas. H. Atherton, Guthrie, Okla., asks 
for construction permit, 600 kc., 75 w., un- 
limited time. 


Lynn Dickerson & C. A. Nietert, Browns- 


ville, Tex., asks for construction permit, | 


1,330 ke., 15 w., unlimited time. 
Lester J. Berry, Newark, Ohio, asks for 


construction permit, 1,240 ke., 50° w., un-| 


limited time. 
The State Journal Co., Lansing, Mich. 


asks for construction permit, 880 ke., 100°! 


w., unlimited time. 
Edwin W. Kruse, New Castle, Pa., asks 


Use of Bicycles 


Preliminary Figures, on the 
Other Hand, Show Drop) 
In Sale of Motorcycles, 
Bureau Announces 


Prices paid to producers of.agricultural 
products contin to decline during the 
month ended Aug. 15, and the index of 
prices on that date reached the lowest 
level since 1915, the Department of Ag- 
riculture stated Aug. 30. ; 

Bicycles apparently are “staginge a; Lower prices were received for fruits, 
comeback” in the conveyance field, it, vegetables, cotton and cottonseed, and 
was said \Aug. 30 in’ a_ statement by | all meat animals except hogs, the De- 
George W. Fuller, specialist for the| partment said. : 

Census of Manufactures, Bureau of the} The statement follows in full text: 

Census. Statistics show conclusively, he| Prices paid producers for fruits and 
said, that while the height of popularity | vegetables, cotton and cottonseed, and all | 
of this mode of transportation may have| meat animals excepting hogs continued | 
passed, the bicycle is being used to an|to decline during the month ended Aug. 
increasing extent today. | 15, bringing the index of the general | 





During the revival of popularity for 
bicycles, the motorcycle has been ex-| 


: Statement follows in full text: ai 
Bicycles are apparently fan from being | 
in the class with the one-horse shay. To 


comeback in the conveyance field. 
Increases Reported 
Preliminary census of manufactures 
figures ‘show that there were 307,845 
bicycles, valued: at $6,183,773, marketed in 
1929, an increase of 20.5 per cent in num- 
ber and 6.6 per cent in value over 255,- 
456, valued at $5,803,440, for 1927. Bicy- 
cle parts production also mounted, last 
year’s output totaling~ $3,450,726, as 
against $2,206,051 in 1927, an increase of 
56.4, which is further evidence that bicy- 
cles are being used to a greater extent. 
And, while the lowly bicycle was en- 
joying this revival, strange as it may 
seem, the motorcycle was experiencing 
a slump, the shipments and deliveries 
totaling only 31,912, valued at $7,542,- 
862, being a decrease of 9.3 per cent in 
number and 5.7 per cent in value as com- 
pared with 35,197, Valued at $8,000,683, 
reported for 1927. But maybe that isn’t 
so surprising, after all. because further 
perusal of the cénsus statistics discloses 
that the way of the motorcycle has been 
a deal rockier all along than that of the 
| bicycle. 
Postwar Peak 
| However, the production both of mo- 


pronounced increases for the period of 


|and 1927 censuses. The number of mo- 
| torcycles manufactured decreased from 
41,898 in 1923 to 39,350 in 1925 and to 
35,197 in 1927; while the number of bi- 


| to 303,446 in 1925 and to 255,456 in 1927. 
| The postwar peak for both motorcycle 
and bicycle production—so far as shown 
by the census figures, which cover alter- 
nate years—occurred in 1923, when 41,- 
| 898 motorcycles, valued at $10,025,170, 
; Were produced, as against 26,991, valued 
at $6,438,706, in 1921, and bicycle pro- 
| duction totaled 486,177, valued at $10,- 
726,900, as compared with 216,464, 
valued at $6,218,394, in 1921. 

In the five-year period from 1914 to 
1919, the number of motorcycles manu- 
factured decreased 2,940, or 4.7 per cent, 


$4,014,280, or 33 per cent. 


}same period increased 171,646,-or 57.4 


the contrary, they seem to be staging aja general advance from July 15 to Aug. 


torcycles and of bicycles, which showed | 


| 1921-1923, declined according to the 1925 | 


while the value of the machines increased | 
The number |° 
of bicycles manufactured during the| 


|per cent, and the value $8,520,023, of | 


level of farm prices down three points. | 
At 108 p@r cent. of the prewar level on 


level since 1915. 
Prices of feed grains and hay made 


15, principally the result of a shortage 
of supplies in drought-stricken areas. 
| Farm’ prices of wheat and rye showed 
|@ moderate recover, from the yery low 
|levels of a month previous. Dairy and 
poultry products advanced, because of 
the decline in production on account of 
the unusually hot, dry weather. These 
advances, however, were insufficient to} 
offset continued declines in prices paid 
producers for other farm products, 


Indexes of Farm 
Prices by Groups 


Indexes of farm prices, by oups 
of commodities, showed the following | 
changes on Aug. 15 as compared with, 
July 15: Fruit and vegetable prices down 
24 points; meat animals, down 8 points, 
and cotton and cottonseed, down 5 points. 
Prices of grains, up 9 points; poultry 
and poultry products, up 6 points, and | 
dairy products, up 2 points. 

As compared to a year ago, the August 
indexes of farm prices showed the fol- 
lowing declines: Cotton and cottonseed, 
| 52 points; meat animals, 46 points; poul- 
try and poultry products, 44 points; 
grains, 28 points; dairy products, 20 
points, and fruits and vegetables, 11 
points. 

Smaller marketings of live hogs and 





| figures for motorcycles were: 1919, 59,- 
| 214, valued at $16,176,055; 1914, 62,154, | 
at $12,161,776; 1909, 18,628,: 
'valued at $3,015,988; 1904, 2,300, valued 
Jat $354,908. 

| Of course, bicycles and motorcycles | 
are, hardly comparable. Such an attempt 
is somewhat analogous to comparing the 
| production of rubber-tired buggies with) 
| automobiles. Yet bicycles and motor- 
| cycles are placed in the same classifica- | 
|tion by the Census Bureau in its sta-| 
| tistical tabulations. Regardless of the! 
cause and effect, the foregoing figures 
are certainly significant. They show con- 
clusively that though the heyday of the} 
bicycle may be past, it is still being! 
used to an increasing extent today. , 





| year. 


Survey Reveals 


| relatively low storage stocks of pork and 


pork products were largely responsible 
for a 1.5 per cent advance in the farm 
price of hogs from July 15 to Aug. 15: 
The advance was confined largely to the 
Corn Belt, however, and prices continued 
to decline in the North Atlantic and 
Southern. States. At $8.51 per hundred- 
weight, on Aug. 15, the United States 


‘average farm price of hogs was still 


about 17 per cent lower than a year ago. 
Sharp advances in the farm price of corn 
resulted in a decline in the corn-hog ra- 


tio for the North Central States from | 


12.0 on July 15 to 10.1 a month later. 


The average farm prices of sheep and 
lambs made further market declines 


} r 1 from July 15 to Aug. 15. For lambs, the | 
periencing a slump, it was added. The| Aug. 15, the index was 35 points lower! decline amounted to 16 per cent, while 
| than a year ago and at the lowest August | for sheep, it was gpproximately two- 


thirds as large. In the 12 States in 
which feed crops deteriorated most seri- 
ously because of drought, sheep prices 
declined 15 per cent and lamb prices ap- 
proximately 18 per cent. On Aug. 15, 
average sheep prices for the country as 
a whole were 44 per cent lower than a 
year ago, and lamb prices 40 per cent 
lower. 


| Sharp Advance in 


Price of Corn / 


A sharp decline in prospects for the; 


1930 corn crop in July and the first part 
of August resulted in an advance of 17 
per cent in the Wnited States average 
farm price of corn from July 15 to Aug. 
15. The advance was more marked in 
the Corn Belt, however, than in the re- 
mainder of the Nationg@ Farm prices 
averaged 90 cents per bushel Aug. 15 
for the country as a whole, as compared 
to 77.1 cents on July 15, and 95.9 a year 


| earlier. 


The farm price of wheat averaged 74 
cents per bushel on Aug. 15, as compared 
to 70.6 on July 15, and 110.7 cents a year 
ago. Farm prices of wheat continued 
at relatively low levels owing largely 
to prospects for a season’s domestic sup- 
ply about 4 per cent larger than last 
The price advance since July 15 
has been accompanied by a slight im- 
provement in both foreign “and domestic 
demand. Strengthened demand has re- 
sulted primarily from prospects for feed 
grain crops smaller than last year in both 
the United States and Europe. 

Crop deterioration owing to _ hot 
weather and drouth, and the poorest pas- 
ture condition on record, sharply cur- 
tailed supplies of hay and forage the 
past month. As a result, the United 
States average farm price of all hay ad- 
vanced approximately 8 per cent from 
July 15 to Awg. 15, and on the latter date 
was 4 per cent higher than a year ago. 


| In the 12 States most seriously affected 


by the drouth hay prices advanced ap- 
proximately 21 per cent during the month 
prior to Aug. 15. 





| 


Next November — 


Reports of Immediate Offer- 
ing Are Declared by 
Comptroller to Be With- 
out Foundation 


State of New York: 
Albany, Aug, 30. 


The State Comptroller, Morris S. Tre- 
maine, announced Aug. 26 that the State 


has Ho intention of offering for sale 
State bonds in the immediate future. 
the money is needed, and a satisfacto: 
market for State bonds can»be obtained, 
he said, he might make an offering in 
November, but certainly not before then. 
This announcement was made as the 
result of various unfounded rumors re- 
cently circulated to the effect that a 


State bond issue was imminent. 
The requirements of the State usually 
necessitate a sale of its bonds once in 


each year, it was explained. In the last. 


several years the State has been for- 
tunate in selling its securities because 
careful consideration was given to choos- 
ing what were considered opportune 
times for these sales after consultation 
with the leaders in the financial world, 
it was stated. 


Last Fall when interest rates were 


high and the market unsettled, rather 
than sell long-term bonds at a high rate 
of interest, Comptroller Tremaine sold 
short-term 4 per cent notes which were 
refunded by the sale of bonds on Apr. 15 
to Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. at a 3.79 
per cent interest cost to the State, it 
was pointed out. 


The Comptroller further stated that 
while he has always made every effort to 
obtain the best possible price for State 
securities and has been, in constant con- 
sultation with the leading bankers on 
this subject, he does not believe it is 
good business to sell securities, regard- 
less of how good the market is, unless 
the State actually needs the money, for 
in so doing the proceeds of the bond sale 
must necessarily be kept on deposit with 
banks of the State at a lower rate of in- 


terest than the bonds bear uatil such. 


time as the money is actually needed. 
Comptroller Tremaine added that he 
had decided, therefore, that if necessary 
he would finance the current needs by 
utilizing various investment funds tem- 


porarily, believing that there is more: 


than an even chance of getting a better 
price for State securities than is now 
obtainable, by the sale of bonds either 


|late in the Fall or early in the Winter. 


Even though the actual price would be 
no better than he could. obtain now 
there would be an obvious saving in in- 
terest to the taxpayer. 


advanced about 11 per cent from July 
15 to Aug. 15, as drought and hot weather 
caused a substantial decline in produc. 
tion. Mid-August farm prices of butter. 
fat were still approximately 19 per cent 


The average farm price of butterfat | lower than a year earlier. 
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for construction permit, 1,210 ke, 50 w., 9| 2268 per cent. 


Snes Soepeswennes, Shak aire Date: S60 146 3 Beans’ dally. Census statistics disclose that in 1919, 


up during the past year, are vested en- 


hy, 


.. svecial taxes collected was 41.3 per cent 


‘Wfrom 1918 to 1927, and 914. per cent WBOK, Ine., Kalamazoo, Mich., asks for 


\ 


) ns to to First National Bank of Minatare. | ganization will work toward better meth- 


ah 


dFour Hearings Listed 


from 1927 to 1928. The per capita prop- 


erty and special taxes were $3.14 in 1928,'} modities, 


$1.67 in 1927, and $1.41 in 1918. 
Departmental Expenses 
*Earnings of general departments, or | 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 8.6 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 11.3 per 
cent for 1927, and 11.9 per cent for 1918. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 47.8 per cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1928, 47.6 per cent for 1927, | 
and 48.8 per cent for 1918. | 
Receipts frome business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies, 
the tax on cigarettes, and of sales tax 
on gasoline while those from nonpbusiness 
licenses comprise chiefly taxes oh motor 
vehicles and amounts paid for hunting} 
privileges. The gales tax. on gasoline | 
amounted to $15,472,000 in 1928 and | 
$5,887,351 in 1927, an increase of 162.8 
per. cent. 
The .total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing Dec. 31, 1928 was $15,645,620. 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixe 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $14,- 
625,935, or $2.16 per capita. In 1927 the 
per capita net debt was $2.87, and in 
1918, $0.96. 
The assessed valuation of property in 
Ohio subject to ad valorem taxation was 
$13,497,743,790; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $3,374,436; and the per 
eapita levy, $0.50- In 1927 the per cap- | 
ita levy was $1.72, and in 1918, $0.73. 
There was no levy of the general prop- 
gerty tax for State purposes except that 
for the redemption of World War Com- 
pensation bonds. 


By Trade Commission 


» The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings for the first 
week in September, follows in full text: 

Bradley-Boston, Inc., of Newton, ! 
Mass.; taking of testimony, Sept. 2, Bos- 
ton; alleged misrepresentation in sale o 
articles of merchandise; docket 1847 

John G. Homan, trading as New Sci- 
ence Institute of Steubenville, Ohio; ' 
Sept. 2, Chicago; alleged misrepresenta- 
tion of an appliance; docket 1677. 

Gillespie Furniture Company of Los 
Angeles, Sept. 3, New York; alleged mis- 
representation in sale o€ furniture; 
docket 1739. . 

Baily Radium Laboratories, Inc., of 
East Orange, N. J.; allegeé misrepre- 
sentation in sale of a medical prepara- 
tion; Docket 1756. 


Change in Status 
» —of— 


State Banks 


Missouri: S. L, Cantley, Finance Com- 

missioner, has announced: 3 
rmers & Merchants Bank, Centralia, 

and Bank of Palmyra, Palmyra, closed. — 
Issuance of a State bank call, asking Mis- | 
souri banks and trust companies for state- 
ments of condition, and the publication in 
newspapers of all unclaimed deposits over 

(), which,must be done every five years. 
jebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 


\tirely in producers of agricultural com- 


construction 


ons permit, 1,450 ke., 1 kw., un- | 
| limited time. 


470,675 bicycles, valued at $12,277,341, 
were manufactured; in 1914, 229,029, 


Nils 


: States. 


Let us now examine briefly the prog- | 
ress of organizations which have been} 
set up by farmers’ cooperatives during 
the past year. National organizations 
have been set up by the growers of grain, 
wool, cotton, beans, livestock, pecans and | 
sugar beets. Stockholders in each of | 
these organizations must be cooperative 
marketing associations which meet the 
magennyennnte of the Capper-Volstead 

et. 

Grain Corporation Was First 


The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion was the first national cooperative to} 
be set up with the advice and assistance 
of the Farm Board. It was incorporated 
Oct. 29, 1929, and now has 26 stockhold- 
ers including regional federations ®f 
farmers’ elevators, wheat pools and} 
farmers’ terminal market agencies. 

The National Wool Marketing Corpo-. 
ration was approved by the Federal 
Farm Board on Dec. 17, 1929. It has 
26 stockholders all of which are farmer- ! 
owned and farmer-controlled wool mar- 
keting associations. The new organiza- 
tion will handle about 125,000,000 pounds | 
of wool out of a total of 328,000,000) 
pounds, or between 30 and 40 per cent) 
of all the wool clippec in the United | 











The American Cotton Cooperative As- | 
sociation was incorporated Jan. 13, 1930. ! 
At present, it has 12 stockholders, all of | 
which are state-wide or regional coop- | 
erative marketing associations handling | 


Claude Lee Umberger, Harlan, Ky., asks 
for construction permit, 1,420 ke., 100 w., 
daytime. : 

Withdrawals granted: 


WRR, City of Dallas, Dallas, Tex., asked 
for construction permit to increase power. 

Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Chicago, I.. 
asked for modification of license to use 50 
kw. power. 

Broadcasting Applications Received 

WLBW, Radio-Wire Program Corporation 
of America, Hog Back Mountain, Oil City, 
Pa., amendMent filed-to construction permit 
to request authority to erect an additional 
transmitter at Nicholson Heights, Erie, Pa,, 
to synchronize with present transmitter, ex- 
perimentally, instead of to move present 
transmitter to just outside of Oil City, Pa. 

O. O. Black, 3500 16th Street, Birming- 
ham, Ala., amendment made to construction 
permit for new station to request 1,010 kc., 


| instead of 1,200 ke. with 500. w. power day 


and 250 w. night. 


KFIO, Spokane Broadcasting Corporation, 
Spokane, Wash., license to cover construc- 
tion permit issued July 18, 1930, to mov 
studio and transmitter to 213 Riverside Ave- 
nue, Spokane, Wash. 

Applications received (ather than broad- 
casting): 

a ee wii National "Vatch Co., Elgin, 

+ renewal of experimental license f : 
795 ke., 500 w. sind ita 

WI0XAC, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp. 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Res ii 
cense “or experimental service on 2,476 ke., 
7% w. for special use as rebroadcast pick 
up transmitter at various points subject to 
approval of F. R. C, Feed Chain. 


| valued at $3,757,318; in 1909, 168,824, 
valued at $2,436,996; and in 1904, 225,309, 


; Valued at $3,203,505." The production 
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Rules on Clearing Checks 
Revised by Reserve Board 


[Continued from Page 10.} 
| par-in such one or more of the forms of 
| payment or remittance authorized under 
| paragraph (3) hereof as may be ac- 
| ceptable to the Federal reserve bank. 
(5) Checks received by a Federal re- 
; serve bank payable in other districts 
will ordinarily be forwarded for col- 
lection to the Federal reserve bank of 
the district in which such checks are pay- 
able; provided, however, that, where ar- 
| rangement can be made satisfactory to 
| the collecting bank or agent and to the | 
| Federal reserve bank of the district in-| 
which such checks are payable, any such 


1checks may be forwarded for collection 








©\direct to the bank on which they are 


|drawn or at which they are payable, or 
|may be forwarded to another agent with 
| authority to present them for payment 
, direct to the bank on which they are 
drawn or at which they are payable. All 
such checks shall be handled subject to 
| all the terms and conditions of this regu- 
| lation. 

| (6) Bank draffs received by a Federal 
| reserve bank in payment of or in remit- 
| tance for checks handled under the terms 
of this regulation shall likewise be han- 


| sociation, 


short staple cotton. This national asso-| KJV, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Bay: 
ciation and its:member associations are | town, Tex., modification of coastal license 
beginning to handle the new cotton crop. | for change in hours of operation from 8 
The National Bean Marketing Asso-|#- ™- to 5 p. m., local Standard Time. 
ciation .was incorporated Feb. 24, 1930. WPA, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Port 
Its members consist of the seven largest | ATthur, Tex., modification of marine relay 
cooperative marketing associations. The | aernee to-communicate with Galveston and 
, ‘ —, :. | Baytown, Tex. ~ 
National Bean Marketing Association is | KKB. G re 
now assisting its members in strength- | 9. ii Globe Wireless, Ltd., Sherwood, 
ening their membership and finances. | eg., icense to cover construction permit 
2 : | for 500, 460 ke., 1,500 w., coastal service, 
Markets Half of Livestock 


The National Livestock Marketing As- at yal o € 
which was incorporated on 17300 Smee Sees, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 


May 10, 1930, has*been organized by 15 = eee 
of the ’ existing livestock associations. | eee ee Research Corp., Long Is- 


Calif., renewal of experimental license for 


W6XM, University of California, Berkeley, 


» modification of construction | 


| dled for collection subject to all the terms 
and condition of this regulation. 

| (7) The amount of any check for which 
| payment in actually and finally collected 
;funds is not received shall be charged 
‘back to the forwarding bank, regardless 
| of whether or not the check itself’ can 
|be returned. In such event, neither the 
; owner or holder or any such check, nor 
the bank which sent such check to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank for collection shall 
| have any right of recourse upon, inter- 
jest in, or right of payment from, any 
reserve balance, clearing account, de- 
‘posit account, or other such fund 


as began to displace candles*and 
whale-oil for LIGHTING in this 
country about 1815. Then, as gas lights 
were themselves being displaced by elec- 
tric bulbs in the 90's, a new use for gas 
became popular—COOKING. 


The third‘discovery of gas did not take 


place until the past decade. Gas was found 
to be superior for HEATING. This new 
demand helped to make thé production of 
gas during the last ten years greater than 


These organizations handle over 50 per | 
cent of the livestock marketed coopera- | 
tively. All cooperatives handled approx. | 
imately $335,000,000 worth of livestock 
during 1929. In additiomto the 15 exist- 
ing associations, which have affiliated ; 
with the National, three new regional 
organizations have been formed by the 
livestock producers of Texas, Iowa and 


permit for extension of completion d 
June 30, 1931, — 

Broadcasting applications: 

WAAM, WAAM, Inc., Port Newark, N. J., 
construction permit to change equipment 
and increase power from 2 kw, day and 1 
kw. night to 2% Rw. day and 1 kw. night 
on 1,250 ke, 

WCAH, Commercial Radio Service “Co., 


of the drawee bank or of any bank 
|to which suth, checks have been 
|sent for collection, in the possession of 
the Federal reserve bank. No draft, au- 
thorization to charge, or other order, 
upon any reserve balance, clearing ac- 
cdunt, deposit account, or other Such 
funds of a paying, remitting, or collect- 


the total produced during all the previous 
110 years of the industry. 


Gas for House Heating 
House heating by gas holds an especially 


l ! ; 1140 Richter Road, Columbus, Ohi : i- 
in the intermountain States. These are ¢ ite bees 


located in important livestock producing 
areas, 


500 w. to 1 kw. day and 500 w. nigh 
1,430 ke. — 


fication of license to increase powegp from | 


| tional Beet Growers’; Association. 
| organization was set up aft 


On July 3, 1930, the Board approved 
the organization of the National, Pecan 
Marketing Association. There had been 
little cooperative organization in the pe- 
can industry prior to the formation of 
the national association. The existing 
cooperatives handle about 17 per cent of 
the production of the improved varieties, 
which is equivalent to about 5 per cent 
of all the varieties of pecans produced. 
The new organization, therefore, is de- 
voting its first attention to assisting pro- 
ducers to organize local associations 
throughout the pecan belt. : 

The most recent national organization | 
to be recognized by the Board is the Na- | 
This 
a meeting 
of representatives of the principal sugar 





jissioner, has announced: - 
te Bank of Melbeta, Melbeta, assets 


Bi) 





beet producing areas, in Greeley, Colo., 
on Saturday, Aug. 2, 1930. The new or- 


: 


. 


| move 


_WHAT, Independence Broadcasting Co., 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., construction permit to install new 


| equipnient, change frequency from 1,310 


ke. to 610 ke., inerease power from. 100 
w. to 500 w., and operate part time. Sta- 
tion now shares with WFKD. 

KONO, Mission Broadcasting Company, 
Travis and Navarro Streets, San Antonio, 
Tex., request for authority to install au- 
tomatic frequency control. 

KTAP, Alamo Broadcasting Co., Inc., 822 
West Mulberry Street, San Antonio, Tex., 
license to cover construction permit issued 
June 30, 1930, to rebuild transmitter and 
trausmitter to 220 East Houston 
Street, San Antonio. 


WDBO, Orlando Broadcasting Co., Inc., 


Orlando, Fla., censtruction ‘permit to make | 


changes in equipment and increase modula- 
ion. 

KFSD, Airfan Radio Corporation, Ltd., 
326 Broadway, San Diego, Calif., request 
for authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control, 


5 
. 


ing bank in the possession of a Federal 
reserve bank, issued for the purpose of 
| settling items handled under the terms 
|of this regulation will be paid, acted 
upon, or honored after receipt by such 
Federal reserve bank of notice of suspen- 
sion or closing of such paying, remitting, 
or collecting bank. 

SecTIon VI.—Other rules and regula- 
tions. 

Each Federal reserve bank shall also 
promulgate rules and regulations not in- 
consistent with the terms of the law or 
of this regulation, governing the details 
of its check clearing and collection 
operations. Such rules and regulations 
shall be set forth by the Federal reserve 
banks in their letters of seecepenen to 
their \member and nonmember cléaring 
banks and shall be binding upon any 
member or nonmember clearing bank 
| which sends. any check to such Federal 
|reserve bank for collection or to any 
other Federal reserve bank for‘ the ac- 
count of such Federal reserve bank for 
collection. f 








bight future. 
It banishes from winter months the 
burden of shoveling fuel, handling ashes, 


THE THIRD DISCOVERY OF GAS 


fuel. A ton of coal, burned in the average 
hdusehold furnace, gives only half as 
many heat units as the gas produced from 
a ton of coal in a gas manufacturing plant. 

Gas is a clean fuel; it does not soil cur- 
tains, hangings, or walls. With gas heat 
the cellar becomes a habitable part of 
the house. 


Associated Increase 33% a Year 


Two facts emphasize possibilities of house 
heating by gas. It is estimated that of 
about 13 million domestic customers in 
this country, only about 75,000 use gas 
for house” heating.’ While the average 
customer uses only 30,000 cubic feet of 
gas a year, the consumer using it for house 
heating burns 300,000 cubic feet a year. 
Although less than one-half of 1% of the~ 


building new fires, 


Lighted in the fall, a gas furnace auto- 
matically maintains a constant tempera- 
ture indoors all winte:. 

Burning of gas helps in conservation of 


- 


regulating heat. 


To invest or for information, write to 


Associated System's gas customers use gas 
for house heating, yet their consumption 
was7%of total sales in 1929. Homes heated 
by gas supplied by the Associated System 
are increasing at the rate of 33% a year. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway és New York City 


™ 
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“Phe Weekly Index 


Is. in every Monday issue. 

iu pene erencé used is the Yearly Index 

_ Number which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 


3 pprehension of Crintinals 
as Scientific Problem +. + + 


Detection Bureaus to Apply Modern Meth- 
ods Should Be Established in Each County of 
State, Says New York Legislator 


By BURTON D. ESMOND 


Member of .Assembly and Vice Chairman of Crime Commission, State of New York 


_system is the insignificant per- 

_centage of identification and con- 
viction of those responsible for crimes 
committed compared with the number 
of crimes reported. 

Less than. 20 per cent of reported 
crimes result in conviction of anyone 
for those crimes. Why is there such a 
discrepancy.? Why such a failure to 
identify anyone as responsible for these 
crimes? Why such a want of appre- 
hension and why such a paucity of con- 
victions? , 

. What would happen to the trime 
wave if there were convictions in 95 
per cent of the crimes committed? 

I am not predicating my argument 
on the present failure in crime control, 
on police corruption, or political inter- 
ference with the police. That such 
things exist at times and places will 
not, I suppose, be denied by anyone. 
But I.wish to discuss the matter from 


T's BIG LOOPHOLE in our penal 


-another standpoint. I will assume that 


the police are free from corruption and 
not amenable to political influence. 
What then is the reason for such a 
glaring failure of accomplishment? 

I will not indict the police as incom- 
petent, or lacking in desire and pur- 
pose to efficiently perform their duties 
and protect the community. I believe 
that, generally speaking, the police 
have an intense interest in their work, 
and devote their time earnestly and 
honestly to its accomplishment. 

And yet, holdups occur daily in our 
large communities, and more or less 
frequently on the highways and in the 
rural districts throughout the country. 


4 


The Crime Commission has secured 
the enactment of laws remedying the 
crime situation in very many respects 
so that there has been a general im- 
provement except in this most impor- 
tant matter of detection and apprehen- 
sion. o 

The prison problem has not, of 
course, been entirely solved, although 
the Commission has recommended and 
secured legislation covering sentences, 
scientific study of prisoners, segrega- 
tion, prison industry, education, con- 
trol and supervision on release. If 
that branch of its work has not yet 
resulted in bearing the fruit it should, 
it is due primarily to the lack of prison 
plant, and inability to adapt present 
plants so as to enable these laws to be 
put into effective operation. 

All of this work of the Commission 
cannot cure the crime situation unless 
we catch the criminal. That is the 
fundamental thing. You must get your 
man before you can convict him, and 
put him through the regime of punitive 
and curative treatment. 

So we must close this gap between 
the number of crirles committed and 
the number of persons detected and ap- 
prehended before we can hope to grap- 
ple efficiently with the crime situation. 

To close this gap requires the appli- 
cation of. scientific methods to police 
work. 

Probably the most _ fundamental 
cause of the excess of crime today is 
the adaptability to the purposes of the 
criminal of the products and concep- 
tions. of modern inventive genius. The 
criminal is up to date. He is using 
these modern methods; but the police 
are far behind. 


The criminal may use a smokeless, 
silent, automatic machine gun or pistol. 
He plans his crime in advance, even to 
his counsel, his alibi, his allies, and 


avenues of escape. He rides to the 
scene of his crime in a high-powered 
car, guarded by a company of armed 
lieutenants, and he escapes rapidly 
without detection; and such crimes by 
the thousands go unsolved. 

& 


What means are the police using to 
cope with such a situation? We can 
see through solid substance. We can 
be hurled through the air, or over the 
land, at terrific. rates of speed. Photo- 
graphs can be taken automatically 
without human intervention; can be 
developed almost instantaneously, and 
flashed from place to place, or across 
States and continents. Airplanes, sub- 
marines and automobiles may be 
driven, directed and controlled at long 
range by wireless. Automatic electric 
alarms may give all sorts of signals 
~ingiantaneously. 

With all persons arrested, finger 
printed, and their record kept and 
classified, a second offender can al- 
ways be identified wherever finger 
prints are left. 

Chemistry, biology, scientific photog- 
raphy, and the microscope open up 
possibilities of detection never before 
dreamed of. The science of ballistics 
makes possible the identification of the 
gun with which the crime is committed. 

Knowledge and classification of* the 
texture, weave, fabric, construction, 
wear, and consequential imprint of au- 
tomobile tires, when put under scien- 
tific test, now make possible the solu- 
tion of many otherwise mystifying 
crimes. 

Chemical analysis and microscopic 
inspection open up a new world of pos- 
sibilities of crime detection. 

Not all of the members of a police 
force can be scientists. No one scien- 
tist can coveréhe whole field of science. 
But can there not be devised some ar- 
rangement by which all this scientific 
knowledge may be made available for 
detection purposes? 

The police should be trained not to 
confuse, alter, or obliterate the physi- 
cal evidences of crime; and trained 
men should be called in to gather those 
evidences, and submit them to various 
scientific authorities who would deter- 
mine their import. 

The Crime Commission recommends 
the establishment of a crime detection 
bureau in each county that scien- 
tific methods may be leet and the ad- 
vice of scientists obtained. The physi- 
cal evidences of the crime should be 
preserved for such a study. The crim- 
inal statistics of the county should be 
classified and kept in this local bureau 
and should also be sent to Albany, to 
the end that quick and accurate- crim- 
inal information agd. statistics may be 
furnished officers, prosecutors, and 
courts. 


ry 


We have not begun to use the pos- 
sibilities at hand in this‘modern age 
for crime detection. Through the silent, 
universal, exact operations of scientific 
processes, it would seem that almost 
every action, movement and’ even 
thought of the criminal could be de- 
tected, traced and proven. 

We must, within the limits of per- 
missive public expenditure, organize 
and apply these scientific methods, un- 
der a trained and expert police per- 
sonnel, to the problem of apprehension 
and detection of the perpetrators of 
crime. When that is done, the great 
gap now existing in the program of 
crime control will be closed. 


P aying for Sewage Disposal 
Work Viewed as Essential Public Utility 
By SANFORD H. WADHAMS 


Director, Water Commission, State of Connecticut 


perience with the Cénnecticut 

law in attempting to remedy Con- 
necticut’s pollution problem in the 
rivers of the State and Long Island, the 
only conclusion possible is that further 
material progress cannot be expected 
until a broader and more intelligent 
view of the whole problem is adopted. 
Connecticut cities are limited in their 
capacity to borrow to 5 per cent of the 
grand list. Out of this money must 
be financed all public undertakings. It 
therefore follows that the development 
and maintenance of the sewage system 
is dependent upon securing adequate 
funds in competition with more popular 
undertakings, such as schools, develop- 
ment of parks, highways, police and fire 


A FTER NEARLY five years of ex- 


departments and welfare work. 


As few are concerned with what be- 
comes of sewage as long as it is re- 
moved from the individual's premises, 
the sewerage system is provided for 
only after the wants of all others are 
met, with the result that it has always 
starved and is always lagging in its de- 


velopment-many years behind the gen- 
eral development of the community. 

Our experience in Connecticut indi- 
cates that unless this question of dis- 
posal of sewage is looked upon as an 
essential public utility, just as is the 
supply of a pure and wholesome water, 
no improvement in the present unfor- 
tunate situation can be expected: 

On the other-hand, if we admit that 
the supplying of pure water and the rex 
moval of that water after it has been 
converted into sewage by the house- 
holder is one continuous operation, and 
that each part of this-operation: is as 
important as the other, then it would 
be logical to admit that each step in 
the operation should be financed in the 
same manner, ; 

A proper conception of the whole 
subject would be to provide that the 
householder should pay for sewage re- 
moval in exactly fhe same way as he 
does for the water supplied him, and 
on the same basis, that is, by a rate so 
fixed that it will bear the cost of the 
service so rendered. 
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Records of Pupils 
an Essential Part of Guidance Work, 


> Need for Data on Students as 
Aid to Teachers and Administrators Shown by Ohio Educator 


By L. H. MUNZENMAYER 
Director of Child Accounting, Department of Education, State of Ohio 


perintendents frequently feel the 

need for more complete informa- 
tion concerning the boys and girls in 
their care. It is common knowledge 
that many teachers do not have any 
real factual material concerning pupils 
until a given school year is past. 

There have been only a few major 
attempts to carry information in a cu- 
mulative fashion. All too often the 
teacher, principal, or superintendent 
has been forced to state that he could 
not answer a question about Johny 
Jones because of the dearth of records. 

Not only has there been a conspicu- 
ous lack of records but there has been 
little systematic effort to have the rec- 
ord follow the child from school to 
school as he moves, either through pro- 
motion or due to the changing of the 
family residence. 

It is difficult for teachers and guid- 
ance directors to be of great service to 
pupils unless there are available cer- 
tain facts. In view of the importance 
of guidance the State partment of 
Education has devised a pupil cumula- 
tive record card which it is hoped will be 
widely used in Ohio schools. 

A card to. be of greatest service must 
be uniform throughout the State and 
must carry the major items which those 
responsible for guidance require. The 
Ohio card not only is intended to serve 
for guidance purposes, but it also af- 
fords considerable valuable information 
of factual character for reference pur- 
poses. 

The data given on the card have been 
selected’ upon the basis of criteria set 
up for personnel records, and upon the 
research of Dr. L. V. Koos, published 
in Bulletin No. 20, “Proceedings of the 
Twekth Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals.” National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals, March, 1928. 
Scores of cumulative record cards from 
various school systems both in and out 
of the State were studied. The card, 
therefore, is a composite of the best in 
cumulative record cards at the present 
time. No doubt revision will be neces- 
sary as a result of experience growing 
out of the use of the card. 

The Ohio card covers the 12-year pe- 
riod of the child’s life. It is arranged 
upon the basis of the 6-6 or 6-3-3 types 
of organization. However, it can read- 
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. ily be used for the 8-4 organization by 


simply recording the data of grades 
seven and eight in thes junior high 
school division of the. card. The fol- 
lowing major facts may be obtained 
from a card which has been properly 
filled out: i 

Personal history of child. * This in- 
cludes the name, date of birth, date of 
completing the sixth grade, junior high 
school and the, senior high school. 

Family-history. This includes names 
of parents or guardians, addresses, na- 
tionality, color, occupation and whether 
living’ with the family. 

Aptitude and intelligence test data. 
This is regarded as important informa- 
tion by those persons interested . in 
guidance. 

Educational test data. Teachérs and 
principals are much dnterested in the 
scores made hy pupils who have taken 
standardizéd tests. Such data afford 
the teachers-a medns of checking their 


work and also a means of determining 
what phases of their work in given 
classes need special emphasis, 

Extra curricular activities. Not only 
does the card provide space for listing 
the activities but it affords data as to 
the time of participation and the rec- 
ord made bythe child. Extra eurricu- 
lar activities frequently give more true 
.information concerning the real ability 
of the child than data pertaining to 
academic work; 

, Record of pupils employment. Many 
i children either through necessity or de- 
Sire are employed during Vacation and 
after school hours. The card provides 
space for recording the kind of work, 
the number of hours and salary per 
week. Such data are valuable to teach- 
ers who frequently fail to see why cer- 
tain pupils do not seem to have well 
prepared school work. On the other 
hand such data provide teachers and 
counsellors information about the ex- 
perience of children in various kinds 
of work. 

The elementary scholastic record. 
The card is so arranged that it is pos- 
sible to record the name of the school, 
the teacher, the grade, the semester 
and the school year.. Marks for work 
done each semester in the academic 
field can be recorded. It is possible to 
note the section of a class a child is 
assigned to, his rank in class and the 
total number of pupils in his class. A 
blank space is provided for a record of 
special interest or aptitude of the child. 

Trait rating. The card provides for 
an annual trait rating by the teacher 
of the child while he is in the first six 
grades. Trait ratings are of necessity 
largely subjéctive but extremely valu- 
able nevertheless. 

Definition of marks. The card rec- 
ognizes the five-point marking scheme. 
Provisions is made for evaluating 
marks of various school systems in 
terms of the five-point standard set up 
on the card. 

Junior high school record. Space is 
provided for securing a record of sub- 
jects taken, the marks given, credit 
earned, and a mark on study habits and 
citizenship. In addition space is af- 
forded for notes on special ability, edu- 
cational or vocational suggestions by 
teachers and the counsellor. An extra 
space is provided for the child who does 
not complete the work in the allotted 
three years. 

Senior high: school record. The 
spaces for recording the senior high 
school record are similar to that pro- 
vided for the junior high school. Pro- 
vision is made for a-complete summary 
of the senior high school record. 

Health record. The back of the card 
carries blank for making a complete 
cumulative health record. It provides 
spaces for 12 annual physical examina- 
tions. In addition it carries the his- 
tory of contagious diseases and dates 
of immunization. 

The State Department is especially 
anxious that the various’ school sys- 
tems of the State introduce the cards 
in one or more grades during the next 
school year. This is merely one of the 
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essential steps ‘in a complete guidance, 


program. Throngh the use of this card 

teachers and guidance directors will be 

gains facts rather than opinion about 
acts. q 
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Successful Operation of Famialistere of 

Guise Over 50-year Period Described by 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


\ By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Federal Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


large business conducted on a co- 
partnership basis is the Society 
of the Familistere of Guise, France. 

The plan of the founder of the Fa- 
milistere, J. B. A. Godin, to turn over 
his stove factory to his employes .is 
founded on sound underlying princi- 
ples, as is indicated by the fact that 
the organization has survived for 50 
years: 

A series of articles on the Society of 
the Familistere have been published in 
the Cooperative Productive Review, 
Leicester, England. 

The author reviews the organization, 
history, and present.status of the So- 
ciety of the Familistere. He points out 
that J. B. A. Godin, the founder, first 
developed »the- manufacture of stoves 
up to ‘a standard of perfection that 
gave his product a position of leader- 
ship in the market. _ 

a 


Having accomplished this, Godin 
then set out to realize his chief. objec- 
tive, that of turning over his factory 
to his employes under a copartnership 
arrangement, a plan which was realized 
in 1880. The Familistere functioned 
under Godin’s plan up to the period of 
the Great War, and was again put into 
operation in 1919 when the factory, 
which had been dismantled and par- 
tially destroyed during the war, was 
restored. 

When Godin established the Familis- 
tere he did not give his property to the 
workmen. He let them buy him out. 
Each year, instead of receiving profits 
in cash, workmen were given savings 
certificates and the profits of the year 
were paid over to Godin. It was stipu- 
lated that an annual payment be made 
to Godin until the original capital was 
repaid and that even thereafter sav- 
ings certificates should continue to be 
issued in lieu of cash and that the old- 
est savings certificates should be re- 
deemed in cash each year from the 
funds thus released. This system is 
applied so that each generation of 
workers. has ownership to the extent 
that profits aré realized on its work. 

Under the terms of the copartner- 
ship, employe participants entitled to 
share in the profits of the Familistere 
are divided into three groups: (1) 
First-class members or partners; (2) 
associates; and (3) profit sharers. A 
fourth group of workers, known as 
helpers, comprising the floating per- 
sonnel-or workers who for some reason 
are ineligible to membership, do not 
participate in profits. However, that 
share of the profits which would nor- 
mally tome ‘to them as workers is 
drawn and allocated to the pensions 
and necessities send. 
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In addition, funds are set aside for 
young persons, sons of members of the 
society, who participate on the same 
basis as profit sharers but come into 
possession of their savings only if they 
resume their places in the workshop 
after completing their-military service. 

The statutes provide that copartners 
must be of unimpeachable morality and 
conduct and make formal application 
for membership. First-class members 
must be at least 25 years old; asso- 
ciates and profit sharers, 21 years old. 
They must have served in the factory 
for five years, three years, or one year, 
respectively. “ 

A managing director is charged with 
the duty of administering the affairs of 
the Familistere. He is assisted by a 
managing committee, but final jurisdic- 
tion lies in the hands of the general 


assembly made up of first-class mem- 
bers only. This body nominates the 
management committee and managing 
director, passes on the admission or re- 
jection of first-class members, and 
sanctions proposed modification ‘of 
rules and statutes. 

The Cooperative Productive Review 
sets forth the basis upon which profits 
are divided, as follows: 

The sharing of the fruits of, labor 
between the various factors of produc- 
tion is done in the following order: 

1. The share for the weak, which is 
forbidden to be diminished by the stat- 
utes, and which is allocated in the first 
place to the various mutual assurance 
funds (pensions, subsistence, and sick- 
ness), and next to education. 

2. The share of capital (its wage or 
interest). i 

‘8. The share of labor with a percent- 
age reserved for the award of ability. 

Even before Godin entered into ar- 
rangements with his workers .whereby 
they became part owners of. the estab- 
lishment in which they worked, he had 
provided dwellings, nurseries, schools, 
and a library for their-use. Provisions 
for mutual insurance and. medical 
funds were made from the start. 

These facilities were transferred 
with the factory under the terms of 
the agreement whereby Godin sold out. 
Buildings have been extended from 
time to time. ‘7 * 

It_is-of interest to n that neither 
dwellings nor stores are run in accord- 
ance with the Rochdale plan of coop- 
eration under which consumers supply 
the necessary capital. At the Familis- 
tere the various activities are financed 
out of the central treasury, and work- 
ers pay for whatever they may buy in 
cash or by presentation of a book which 
shows that they have sufficient funds 
on deposit. with the Familistere to 
cover their purchases. 

A A 

Provision for the training of the - 
young commences as, early as two 
weeks after birth, when children may 
be placed in the nursery. Here a child 
may be cared for during any part of 
the day between 6 o'clock in ‘the morn- 
ing and 7 o’clock at night. The mother 
is free to come at regular intervals to 
feed her infant. At the end of two 
years the child passes into the babies 
school to be cared for and amused up 
to the age of four, when he goes into 
the kindergarten to remain up to age 
seven. He then goes into the elemen- 
tary school to remain up to age 14. 

Secondary school education is not 
provided, but a child may secure fur- 
ther training in State institutions at 
the expense of the Society of the Fa- 
milistere, provided he shows unusual 
aptitude and his family is not finan- 
cially able to undertake to pay for his 
training. ag 

Recreational facilities adapted to all 
tastes are readily at hand. Thirty-nine 
and one-half acres of land are devoted 
to parks, lawng, pleasure gardens, and 
kitchen gardens. The Familistere also 
has its own theater. Indoox entertain- 
ment is provided at intervals in the 
glass-enclosed courts about which the 
united dwellings are constructed. 

In conclusion the author draws at- 
tention to the fact that the Society of 
the Familistere has functioned for a 
half century, that it has outlived its 
founder by approximately a quarter of 
a century, that it has operated under 
three managing directors, and has 
passed through a ravaging war, and 
still stands as a convincing example of 
what copartnership may accomplish. 
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Duty of State’s Attorney to Obtain Evidence 


By M. Q. SHARPE 
Attorney ‘General, State of South Dakota 


erty to the State is becoming of 

m6re importance as, the South 
Dakota increases in age. At the time’ 
of the death of a person with no known 
heirs but leaving an estate of any im- 
portance, the State’s Attorney should 
take immediate, steps to have the per- 
sonal effects of the decedent examined, 
and especially any diaries, letters, 
books, records, or other evidence which 
may relate;to his past life.. If neces- 
sary a special administrator should be 
procured so that a legal record of such 
matters may be established. 

The time within -which | persons 
claiming to be heirs of ,a deceased per- 
son can now assert their claim to es- 
cheated property ‘has been extended to 
10 years. During the lapse of that 
much time the evidence which may 
have existed and which could have been 
acquired and preserved at the time of 
the death of the decedent will have dis- 
appeared. 

This affords considerable opportu- 
nity for the formulation and presenta- 
tion of claims. Frequently friends and 
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neighbors of the decedent will know of 
admissions whieh he has made or dec- , 
larations as to his heirs, or there may 
be letters, photographs, family ‘Bibles, 
or diaries in the effects; and the time 
to get and preserve this information is 
at the time of his death and funeral 
when the neighbors and friends will be 
inclined to furnish such information 
and before the effects: have become 
scattered and lost. i 

It is probable that the duties of the 
State’s Attorney in assembling and pre- 
serving this class of evidence should 
be prescribed by an amendment to the 
escheat statute but in the absence of 
any such law the intelligent and 
ticable course should be adopted of see- 
ing that all of the available evidénee 
‘as to heirship or testacy of a deceased 
person whois thought to have died 
without heirs and intestate is assem- 
bled in the most careful manner and 
preserved in the public records of your 
county. This is certain to result .in 
benefit to the public and to have a salu- 
tory effect in preventing the establish- 
ment of spurious claims to escheated 
property. 
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